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advertisement. 


In  a work  of  this  kind  the  author  claims 
fome  attention,  whilft  he  defcribes  its  nature 
and  extent,  becaufe  the  degree  of  praife  due  to 
accuracy  and  candour  to  which  he  afpires, 
muft  be  limited  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  , 

It  has  occurred  to  him,  that  we  had  no  book 
profefledly  written  on  the  arts,  the  bafis  of 
which  was  a defeription  of  fo  magnificent  a 
repofitory  as  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford, 

Nine  years  of  refidence  offered  him  a con- 
ftant  opportunity  of  examining  thofe  excellent 
fpecimens;  and  fince  his  unlooked  for  removal 
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from  the  Univerfity,  he  has  acquired  a power 
of  making  companions  by  a vifit  to  Rome 
and  Florence.  Travellers  well  know  their 
obligation  to  thofe  defcriptive  catalogues 
which  they  call  in  Italy  “ Cicerone  books 
fuch  as  in  England  do  not  afpire  to  a higher 
title,  than  that  of  a “ companion  in  a poft- 
chaife.” 

quem  tollere  rheda 

Poflis Hor. 

By  an  early  partiality  to  Gothick  architec- 
ture, he  has  been  led  to  inquire  its  hiftorv, 
and  to  examine  many  of  the  venerable  re- 
mains which  abound  in  this  kingdom. 

Few  fubjeCts  have  opened  a wider  field  for 
conjecture;  and  without  controverting  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  fome  of  which  he  pays 
a high  deference,  he  has  followed  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  opportunities 
of  making  comparifons.  The  nature  of  this 
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compilation  precludes  fo  ufeful  an  aid,  as  that 
furniffied  by  engravings,  in  explanation  of 
technical  terms.  To  fupply  fuch  a deficiency, 
he  has  made  references  to  feveral  magnificent 
works,  in  which  perfect  reprefentations  are 
feen.  But  it  has  been  more  his  wifh  to  re- 
commend to  the  lovers  of  architecture  an 
actual  infpeCtion  of  thofe  ftruCtures  which  he 
has  pointed  out  as  containing  fuperior  excel- 
lence, in  diflinCl  aeras,  and  manners  of  build-v 
ing. 

He  has  indulged  an  illufion,  and  made  fre- 
quent references  to  works  of  art  in  Italy,  as  if 
they  had  been  fpared  by  the  modern  fpoilers 
of  Europe.  The  accounts  we  have  received, 
whether  of  their  removal  or  deftruCtion, 
are  too  vague  and  unworthy  of  reliance;  and 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  faCts, 
he  yields  to  the  reluctance  he  ffiould  feel  in 
relating  the  predatory  violence  with  which 
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they  have  been  tom  from  their  ancient  da- 
tion. 

On  the  fubjed  of  antique  fculpture  in 
England,  he  has  given  fome  original  infor- 
mation, and  owns,  with  grateful  refped, 
the  favours  of  fevcral  gentlemen,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  fubjed  and  podeffion  of 
mod  excellent  antique  datuary,  render  their 
adidance  particularly  valuable;  a value  much 
heightened  by  urbanity,  and  readinefs  of 
communication. 

Every  man  of  tade  will  congratulate  him- 
l'elf,  that  England  is  the  feat  and  the  refuge 
of  the  arts ; and  that  fo  many  genuine  re- 
mains of  ancient  fculpture  are  preferved  in 
our  cabinets. 

Painting  has  been  equally  protcded  here, 
in  the  prcfent  wreck  of  nations;  and  we  no 
longer  regret  the  alienation  of  the  Houghton, 
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while  we  have  gained  the  Orleans  collection, 
bv  a moil  honourable  purchafe. 

Every  expectation  he  has  formed  from  the 
public  acceptance  of  thefe  pages  would  be 
completely  gratified,  could  they  recommend 
to  the  younger  fludents  of  the  Univerfity  the 
love  and  purfuit  of  the  arts,  by  pointing  out 
the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy. 

When  applied  to  objects  of  their  proper 
dcflination,  the  arts  are  capable  of  extending 
the  fphere  of  our  intellect,  of  fupplying  new 
ideas,  and  of  prefenting  to  us  a view  of  times 
and  places,  whatever  be  their  interval  or  dif- 
tance.  They  arc  a fource  of  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  which  difpenfes  as  much  utility  as 
pleafure  through  the  intercourfes  of  life; 
which  add  a grace  to  fociety,  and  lend  their 
charms  even  to  profound  folitude. 

To  the  faflidj.ous,  for  fuch  there  are,  he 

will 
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will  only  fay,  that  they  will  find  many  in- 
ftances  adverted  to,  with  which  they  were 
before  converfant ; and  many  opinions  adopt- 
ed, which  have  more  truth  than  novelty. 
When  they  are  fatigued  by  catalogues  and 
admeafurements  he  can  only  reply,  that  his 
plan  is  particular  information. 

Minutula  tamen  funt,  quas  fi  non  hunc,  aliutn 
fcire  juvent.  Camdeni  Pr/^f.  in  Annal. 
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SECT.  I. 

r-jp  # 0 t 

1 h e Goths  had  -no  fhare  either  in  the  inven- 
tion or  perfection  of  that  peculiar  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitecture which  bears  their  name ; for  the 
invention  may  be  with  certainty  referred  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  their  conqueft  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Europe ; and  many  of 
the  more  perfeCt  fpecimens  were  not  com- 
pleted till  their  dominion  no  longer  exifted  in 
thofe  countries.  A total  decay  of  the  arts  had 
even  preceded  the  diflolution  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  the  cftablifhmcnt  of  chriltianity, 
with  its  privilege  of  building  churches,  was 
contemporary  with  the  Gothick  incurhons. 
In  this  coincidence  has  originated  a popular  no- 
tion, that  the  barbarians  annihilated  the  Grc- 
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cian  architecture  in  order  to  introduce  a ftvle 
peculiar  to  their  own  country,  and  that  their 
edifices  are  called  “ Gothick”  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  as  widely  difcrim mated  by  their 
proportions  and  ornaments  from  the  claffical 
monuments  of  Athens,  as  the  Goths  were  from 
the  Greeks  in  their  talents  and  national  man- 
ners. 

It  is  not  very  improbable  that  the  mere 
love  of  novelty  led  to  the  invention  of  the  ar- 
chitecture we  call  Gothick,  and  that  the 
irregularity  fo  decidedly  and  univerfally  attri- 
buted to  the  Goths  may  have  originated  in 
the  caprice  of  the  Italians,  who  were  either 
really  ignorant  or  fancifully  negligent  of  pure 
ftyle. 

The  leading  caufes  therefore  which  have 
occafioned  the  difufe  of  Grecian  architecture 
in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  may  be  af- 
figned  to  the  ignorance  and  inability  into 
which  the  artifts  had  fallen,  before  the  Goths 
had  fpread  themfelves  over  Europe.  A knowr- 
ledge  of  architectural  elements  was  {till  pre- 
ferred. The  good  tafte  of  the  ancients,  both 
in  decoration  and  proportion,  was  indeed  loft, 
but  certain  principles  of  the  art  wrere  known 
and  praCtifed.  They  were  not  unacquainted 
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with  the  fecret  of  arching  a vault  • but  of  all 
the  complicated  forms  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  retained  that  only  which 
is  made  upon  erofs-lpringers  riling  from  four 
angles,  and  interfedling  each  other  at  the 
common  center. 

Such  a mode  was  univerfal  in  their  ftruc- 
tures,  and  is  found  in  the  fmalleft  clofets,  as 
well  as  in  the  moll  Ipacious  churches. 

Simple  combinations  — fuch  as  to  raife  a 
walled  inclofurc  and  to  place  pillars  in  the 
length  within,  connedled  by  an  arcade  or 
architrave  ferving  as  a bafe  to  a fecond  wall 
for  the  fupport  of  a roof  of  timber,  were 
known  and  prabtifed,  before  the  Goths  had 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  firft  chriftian  churches 
built  at  Rome,  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul 
by  Conftantine,  have  been  imitated  as  archi- 
types  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  through 
Chriftendom.  The  frequent  refort  of  the 
bifhops  of  different  nations  to  the  Holy  See, 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
plans  which  they  adopted  upon  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  form  of  the 
Latin  crofs  was  at  firft  limply  followed  in  the 
ground  plan;  that  the  diftribution  of  its  parts 
has  been  infinitely  enriched  and  varied,  may  be 
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traced  through  fucceffivc  asras,  as  confonaflt 
to  the  genius  of  the  feveral  nations,  by  whom 
it  has  been  applied.  We  may  difeover  by 
companion,  differences  in  Gothick  archi- 
tecture, as  ftrongly  marked  as  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  orders.  Let  me  be  allowed  at  leaft 
to  qualify  this  affertion,  by  confining  it  to  a 
certain  manner,  analogous  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  who  have  ufed  it,  fo  that  the 
Gothick  in  Lombardy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  but  efpecially  in  England,  may  be 
generically  diftinguifhed  as  decidedly  as  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian. 

Thofe  who  have  examined  the  fuperb  edi- 
fices m Italy  which  are  ftyled  Gothick,  as 
the  cathedrals  of  Pifa,  Orvictto,  Sienna,  &c. 
will  find  a bare  refemblance  of  what  they 
may  have  feen  in  other  parts  of  Europe'. 
They  muff  doubtlefs  have  remarked  that 
circular  arcades  and  portico’s  are  moll  fre- 
quent ; which,  if  not  compofed  of  columns  ex- 
tracted and  removed  from  Roman  works,  the 
deficiency  was  fupplied  by  pillars  imperfectly 
imitated  from  them2;  and  that  the  exuber- 

a When  furveying  the  Duomo  at  Sienna,  I remarked 
that  the  capitals  of  the  external  pilafters  which  fupported 
•he  fmaller  arches,  were  compofed  chiefly  of  grotefque 
herds  of  beafts  and  monitors,  inflead  of  foliage. 
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ance  of  ftvle  called  by  them  “ 11  Gottico 
Tedefco  ' very  rarely  occurs  in  Italy.  The 
Facciata,  or  grand  weftern  front,  was  the  ob- 
jecfit  of  fplendour  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  fabric  were  fubordinate.  It  was  in 
that  part  onlv,  that  the  artifts  ft  rove  to  fiur- 
pafs  each  other  bv  elevation  and  boldnefs,  by 
the  multitude  and  originality  of  their  fculp- 
tures.  Cupolas’0  rife  from  the  center  of  the 
tranfept,  and  the  campanile  is  always  de- 
tached from  the  main  building.  In  a few 
inftances,  as  in  the  cxquifitely  blender  towers 
of  Florence  and  Venice,  there  is  a certain 
ipecies  of  beauty;  whilft  thefe  of  Bologna  are 
equally  aftonilhing,  but  poiltively  ugly.  The 
firft  mentioned  tower  was  defigned  and  built 
by  Giotto  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  ftupendous  fpircs  which  at  that  aera 
were  creeling  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  Italy  not  a hngle  fpire  is  now  fecn. 

The  icra  of  Charlemagne  gave  rife  to  many 
grand  edifices  dedicated  to  chriftianity,  the 
architects  of  which  are  not  recorded.  If  we 
thus  fix  the  cpoclia  of  Gothic  architecture, 

b The  term  “Dome”  is  improperly  u fed  for  “Cupola” 

• — it  applies  merely  to  a cathedral  church,  and  is  not  fyno- 
nimous  with  an  hemifpharical  roof,  as  at  the  Pantheon, 
unlefs  the  whole  be  elevated  as  at  St  Peter’s. 
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though  we  cannot  afcertain  the  fir  ft  and  moft 
ancient  fipecimen  of  it,  we  poftefs  nearly  all 
the  reft  of  its  hiftory,  when  we  know,  that 
it  was  adopted  with  certain  variations,  all 
over  Europe ; that  great  cities  contended  for 
the  honour  of  having  the  largeft  and  the 
richeft  church;  that  the  fame  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture employed  in  the  ecclefiaftic  pafled  to 
other  public  edifices  and  to  the  palaces  of  kings; 
and  finally,  that  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Gothick  reigned  with  a more 
extenfive  dominion  than  the  moft  graceful 
or  magnificent  of  the  Grecian  orders. 

The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France, 
like  thofe  in  Italy,  owe  their  effeft  to  the 
facade,  which  is  formed  by  a portico  of  pedi- 
ments richly  incrufted  with  the  moft  minute 
ornament,  an  infinity  of  niches,  ftatues,  pc- 
deftals,  and  canopies,  and  one  circular  win- 
dow of  vaft  diameter  between  tw'o  towers  ol 
very  elaborately  cluftered  pinnacles,  where  not 
otherwife  finifhed  by  a regular  fpfte.  This 
defeription  applies  in  particular  to  St.  Ste- 
phen’s at  Vienna,  Strafburg,  Nuremburg, 
Rheims,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Denis 
at  Paris,  Coutances,  and  Bayeux,  not  to  mul- 
tiply inftances.  Thefe  exhibit  prodigies  of 
6 fublimitv. 
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Sublimity,  lightnefs,  and  patience  of  the 
conftruClors ; yet  as  if  the  age  of  piety  or 
wealth  were  paded,  moll:  of  them  are  left  in 
an  unfinifhed  lfate. 

Even  the  fiumptuous  cathedrals  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Bologna,  built  of  brick,  are  as 
yet  imperfectly  incruftcd  with  marble,  and 
one  only  of  the  intended  fpircs  of  St.  Ste- 
phen’s, Vienna,  Strafburg,  and  Antwerp,  has 
been  conducted  to  its  fyinmctrieal  height. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  in  Italy  the  Go- 
thick  is  moft  analogous  to  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture in  the  early  initances  I have  cited. 
Yet  the  Duomo,  or  great  church  at  Florence, 
built  by  Arnolfo  in  1 290,  exhibits  a ftyle 
called  by  the  Italian  architects,  “ II  arabo- 
tcdefco,”  a mixture  of  Moorifh  or  lower 
Greek  with  the  German  Gut-hick. 

The  fquare  at  Pifa,  which  from  its  extent, 
and  fcrupulous  ncatnefs  gives  to  each  edifice 
its  complete  effect,  prefents  in  the  fame  view 
a moft  rich  groupe  of  the  Lombard-Gothick 
prevalent  in  the  thirteenth  century ; and  the 
warmelt  admirer  of  that  ftyle,  indulging  hi: 
imagination,  could  fcarccly  form  fuch  an 
aflemblagc  in  idea  as  the  cathedral,  the  fall- 
ing tower,  the  baptiftcry,  and  the  cloifters. 
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They  are  indeed  the  hr  ft  and  moft  per- 
fed;  in  their  peculiar  manner,  and,  for  au- 
guft  efFed,  unequalled  in  Europe.  In  the 
northern  nations  a redundancy  of  ornament 
foon  prevailed,  whilft  in  France  a more  fim- 
ple,  and  confequently  a lighter  ftyle,  was  ob- 
fervable ; but  in  Spain  the  Gothick  wore 
a gigantic  air  of  extent  and  maffivenefs.  From 
the  Moors  at  the  fame  time  they  borrowed 
or  corredly  imitated  an  exceftive  delicacy  in 
the  minute  decoration  of  parts,  from  whence 
the  term  “ Arabefque”  is  derived,  and  is 
nearly  fynominous  with  “ Saracenic0  as 
ufually  applied,  of  which  a fine  inftance  oc- 
curs in  the  old  porch  of  St.  Mary  RedclifFe, 
Briftol. 

Any  farther  obfervation  I might  make  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Gothick  architedure 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fuperfeded  by- 
Mr.  Murphy’s  Batallah,  a work  in  which  a 
feientike  inveftigation  is  rendered  delightful 
by  tafte  and  pcrfpicuity,  It  is  an  anecdote 

c This  opinion,  however  it  may  in  appearance,  does 
not  in  reality  militate  again  ft  the  high  authority  of  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  who  ftyles  the  more  ornamental  man- 
lier immediately  confequent  on  the  heavy  Saxon,  “ the 
^aracenic.” 
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much  to  the  honour  of  the  Norman  fchool 
of  architecture,  that  the  church  of  Batallah 
ereCted  by  John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1430, 
was  defigned  by  David  Kackett,  a native  of 
Ireland.  The  plan  is  of  the  pure  Gothick 
of  that  asra  ; the  ornamental  particles  only 
are  upon  the  Moorifh  model. 

Of  Gothick  architecture  in  France  the 
boalt  is  the  Facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims, 
and  its  pretenfions  are  juft.  Amiens  and 
St,  Denis  at  Paris,  have  fimilar  and  fcarcely 
inferior  claims.  The  Abbot  Suggerius,  who 
built  the  latter  in  114S,  and  wrote  a treatife 
on  its  conftruftion,  had  a mod  capricious  idea 
of  proportion ; for  the  nave  is  335  French 
feet  long  and  only  thirty-nine  in  breadth. 
There  are  three  tiers  of  windows  each  thirty 
feet  high,  and  three  only  diftant  from  each 
other.  By  fo  great  a contrail,  and  fuch  fre- 
quent perforation  of  the  walls,  the  magical 
effcCl  of  the  internal  perfpeclivc  is  produced. 

The  lovers  of  Grecian  architecture  will  in- 
deed contend,  that  the  total  abfence  of  pro- 
portions produces  our  firll  furprife,  which  wc 
gradually  lofe  upon  a ftriCl  examination.  The 
contrary  is  the  cffeCt  of  a claffical  ftruClure,  of 
which  St.  Peter’s  is  readily  adduced  as  the 
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rnoft  memorable  inftance.  It  is  principally 
the  want  of  breadth  which  makes  the  length 
appear  extraordinary,  and  of  breadth  which 
feems  to  elevate  the  roof  to  fo  extreme  an 
height,  in  the  more  ftupendous  of  the  Go- 
thick  churches. 

This  companion  does  not  prove  a purer 
tafte  in  any  of  the  nations  which  offer  it, 
to  the  difparagement  of  the  reft.  If  in 
architecture,  tafte  conftfts  in  a juft  re- 
lation of  parts  in  forming  a whole,  which 
accords  with  the  idea  we  give  to  the 
orders ; and  the  choice  and  diftribution  of  or- 
nament be  imitated  from  the  rich  or  fimple 
beauties  of  nature,  it  is  certain  that  the  Go- 
thick  architects,  of  whatever  country  they 
may  have  been,  have  fhewn  much  ingenuity 
and  Ik  ill,  but  no  tafte.  For  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  the  Gothick,  how  totally  the  rules  of 
claffical  architecture  are  violated  or  forgotten, 
notwithftanding  there  is  a character  of  origi- 
nality, which,  in  its  general  and  complete 
effeCt,  furprifes,  till  we  become  enchanted 
with  its  influence d. 

Bifhop 

d It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  T.  Warton,  when  comparing  the 
Grecian  with  the  Gothick  architecture,  that  “ Truth  and 
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Bifhop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope, 
has  affcrted,  that  Gothick  architecture  originat- 
ed in  Spain,  where  Moorilh  architects  were 
employed  or  followed ; and  that  it  fimply 
imitates  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees  ; the  fharply 
pointed  arch  being  that  formed  by  the  inter- 
fering branches ; and  that  the  Hems  of  a 
clump  of  trees  are  reprefented  by  columns 
fplit  into  diftinCt  lhatts.  This  obfervation  is 
ingenious,  but  not  wholly  applicable,  for  the 
architecture  ftyled  Gothick  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  had  a diftinCt  origin  and  cha- 
raCteriftics ; and  our  own  Gothick  was  not 
brought  to  us  from  Spain,  but  from  Normandy 
and  France. 

From  this  fummary  view  of  architecture  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  fmcc  the  eftablifliment 
of  Chriftianity  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  I 
proceed  to  that  prevalent,  at  different  periods, 
in  England  only.  Our  Saxon  progenitors, 
from  their  mtercourfe  with  Rome  upon 

propriety  gratify  the  judgment,  hut  they  do  not  affect  the 
imagination.” — Notes  on  the  Minor  Poems  of  Milton, 
p.  91.  It  was  Mr.  T.  Walton’s  intention,  had  he  lived 
longer,  to  have  puhlilhed  the  Hillary  of  Gothick  Archi- 
tecture, for  which  no  man  was  more  eminently  qualified, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gray. 
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ecclefiaftical  concerns,  adopted,  with  however 
rude  an  imitation,  the  Roman  plan  of  churches. 
We  have  likewife  a fair  prefumption,  that 
many  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Romans  re- 
mained, at  that  period,  at  leaft  undemolifhed, 
in  Britain6. 

The  weftern  front  of  their  churches  had  a 
portico  or  ambulatory,  and  the  eaflern  was 
femicircular,  and  refembled  the  tribune  in 
Roman  Bafilicae.  The  principal  door-cafe 
was  formed  by  pilafters  with  fculptured  capi- 
tals, and  the  head  of  the  round  arch  contained 
bas  reliefs,  and  was  incircled  by  mouldings  of 
great  variety  imitated  with  imperfect  fuccefs, 
from  many  then  exifting  at  Rome,  and  not 
without  great  probability,  in  England.  Thefe 
mouldings  may  be  more  particularly  fpccified 
and  claffcd,  as  the  indented,  the  zig-zag  like 
the  Etrufcan  fcroll — the  Email  fquares  fome 
alternately  deeper  than  others — and  the  flou- 
rilhed  with  fmall  beads,  ufually  on  the  capi- 
tals of  pilafters.  The  lateft  device  which  be- 
came common  juft  before  the  Saxon  ftyle  was 
abandoned,  was  a carving  round  the  heads  of 
arches,  like  trellis  placed  in  broad  lozenges, 
and  confiderably  projecting f.  Of  the  belt 

e Gvraldus  Cambrenfis. 

f See  Carter’s  Ancient  Architecture  in  England. 
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inftances  now  preferved  to  us,  I fele£t  the 
porches  of  St.  Margaret’s  church  in  York, 
Glaftonbury,  Malmfbury,  and  Dunftable  Ab* 
bies,  and  the  caftle  at  Norwich.  Such  was 
the  fblidity  of  the  walls  and  the  bulkinefs  of 
the  pillars,  that  buttrefles  were  neither  nccef- 
fary,  nor  in  ufage. 

After  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  ftyle  call- 
ed  by  the  Monks  “ Opus  Romanum”  becaufe 
an  imitation  of  the  debafed  architecture  of 
Italy,  was  ftill  continued  in  England.  The 
extent  and  dimenfions  of  churches  were 
greatly  increafed,  the  ornamental  carvings  of 
the  circular  arches,  and  the  capitals  of  pillars 
and  pil afters  became  more  frequent  and  ela- 
borately finifhed.  Of  the  moft  remarkable 
fpecimens  of  what  is  ufually  termed  Saxon 
architecture  ftill  obfervable  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  the  true  asra  will  be 
found  to  be  fubfequent  to  the  Saxons  them- 
felves ; and  to  have  extended  not  more  than 
' a century  and  a half  below  the  Norman  con- 
queft.  The5  two  churches  at  Caen,  built 
by  William  and  his  queen,  are  the  archetypes 
ot  thofe  now  remaining  in  England  ; but  the 

g Ducarrel’s  Anglo-Norman  Antiq. 
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moft  magnificent  work  of  this  kind  was  the 
nave  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  London h.  The  vaults 
were  void  of  tracery,  and  the  towers  without 
pinnacles,  but  ornamented  with  arcades,  in 
tiers,  of  fmall  interfected  arches,  on  the4out> 
fide  walls. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  introduced  a ftyle 
which,  from  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  in  contradiftindtion  to  the 
Saxon,  has  univerfally  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothick.  Salifbury1  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and 
Weftminfter  abbey,  have  been  generally  ad- 
duced as  the  moft  perfect  examples1".  It  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  two  laft  mentioned  were 

h Dimcnjions. — Old  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  occupied  a fire 
of  3I  acres,  if  rood,  and  fix  perches.  The  whole  length 
was  690  feet.  Breadth  of  the  nave  120,  and  102  high, 
The  fide  walls  were  85  feet  high,  and  5 thick.  The 
tower  260,  and  the  fpire,  which  was  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  274  feet  more— total  height  520.  It  was  more  lofty 
according  to  Greaves  (Pyramidolog.  p.  69)  than  the  great 
pyramid  in  the  proportion  of  481  to  520. — Dugdale. 

* Dimcnjions. — Salifbury,  nave  217  feet  by  34;,  and 
84  high.  Tower  207,  fpire  180 — total  387.  This  cathe- 
dral coll:  in  building  42,000  marks,  about  28,000/.  of 
prefent  money. 

k The  width  of  the  naves  of  Ely  cathedral  and  Weftmin- 
fler  abbey  are  each  of  them  72  feet  9 inches. 
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conftru&ed  upon  the  fame  plan,  as  there  is  a 
fingular  accordance  in  their  chief  proportions. 
Whether  this  early  Gothick  originated  in  Pa- 
leftine,  or  was  borrowed  from  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  has  given  rife  to  conjecture ; but  a 
more  bold  deviation  from  the  previoufly  efta- 
blifhed  architecture  of  the  country,  could  not 
have  been  made.  To  the  enormous  circular 
pillars  and  arches,  the  narrow  lancet  windows 
and  roof  upon  fimple  crofs-fpringers  fuc- 
ceeded  at  once,  without  a gradation  of  ftyle  ; 
the  flendcr  Draft  infulated,  or  cluttered  into  a 
fingle  pillar,  the  arches  fharply  pointed,  the 
window  increafed  to  three  lights  inftead  of 
one,  and  with  fmall  columns  as  mullions,  and 
laftly  the  roof  interfeCted  by  ribs  of  ltonc- 
work  and  ftudded  with  carved  knots. 

It  will  be  contended  bv  the  French  anti- 
quaries,  that  this  new  mode  was  not  exclu- 
fively  our  own,  but  that  it  appeared,  if  not 
earlier,  at  lealt  in  the  fame  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I have  noticed,  as  then 
recently  ereCted  in  France.  If  the  buildings 
in  the  Holy  Land  fuggefted  ideas  of  this 
novel  architecture,  the  French  Croifaders  had 
the  fame  opportunities  of  introducing  it  into 
France  as  ours  into  England,  for  they  were 
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affociated  in  the  fame  expedition.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerufalem  no  pointed  arch  was 
fecn,  but  that  in  Moorifh  ftructures  equally 
obvious  to  thofe  adventurers  it  is  frequent ; 
for  which  reafon  it  may  be  more  correbtly 
deferibed  as  “ Saracenic”  than  as  Gothick. 

This  particular  ftyle,  whether  allowed  to 
be  Saracenic  or  Gothick,  was  the  parent  of 
feveral  others,  in  fucceffive  centuries,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  v/hich  was  confirmed,  by  certain 
diferimination  ; but  the  Saxon  having  been 
once  relinquifhed,  was  never  again  adopted 
either  limply  or  with  analogy.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  two  firft  Edwards  its  prevalence 
was  decided.  With  incredible  lightnefs,  it 
exhibited  elegance  of  decoration  and  beauty 
of  proportions  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  ar- 
cades and  pillars,  the  latter  being  ufually  of 
Purbec  marble,  each  a diftincl  fhaft ; but  the 
whole  collected  under  one  capital,  compofed 
of  the  luxuriant  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  in- 
diginous  in  Paleftine  and  Arabia.  A very  fa- 
vourable fpecimen  of  the  manner  which  dif- 
tinguiflics  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  both  as  applied  to  roofs  and  arcades, 
is  feen  at  Briftoi,  in  the  conventual  church  of 
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St.  Auguftine>  now  the  cathedral.  But  pre- 
vioufly  to  another  ftyle  of  known  peculiarities, 
the  capitals  became  more  complicated,  the 
vaults  were  -ftudded  with  knots  of  foliage 
at  the  interlacing  of  the  ribs,  the  weftcrn 
front  was  inriched  with  numerous  ttatues, 
and  the  flying  buttrefl'es,  formed  of  fegments 
of  circles  in  order  to  give  them  lightnefs, 
were  rendered  ornamental  by  elaborate  finials. 
This  exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition  of 
the  firft  manner;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  under  the 
aufpices  of  W.  of  Wykeham,  we  have  the 
earlieft  inftances  of  that  fecond  manner, 
which  in  its  eventual  perfedlion  attained  to 
what  is  now  diftinguifhed,  as  the  pure  Go- 
thick  b 

The  equally  cluttered  pillar  with  a low 


1 St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  Wefhninfter  (now  the  Houfe  of 
Commons)  was  founded  by  Edward  III.  and  finifhed  in 
1348.  In  the  Remembrancer’s  Office  in  the  Exchequer, 
a curious  account  is  preferved  of  the  expences  of  die  arti- 
ficers and  materials.  Amongft  other  entries  is  one  “To 
mailer  Richard  of  Reading  for  forming  two  images  of 
faints  3/.  6s.  8 d."  Plans  and  feilions  of  this  fine  build- 
ing have  been  lately  publifhed  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 
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lharp  arch  prevailed  in  the  full  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.  over  which  was  ufually  placed  a row 
of  open  galleries,  originally  introduced  in  the- 
Saxon  churches,  and  adopted,  as  far  as  the 
Idea  only,  from  therm  Contemporary  with 
Wykeham  lived  Rede,  bifhop  of  Chichefter. 
an  adept  in  the  lcience  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture-; and  many  others  of  the  prelates  and 
abbots  of  that  time  prided  themfelves  in  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  their  architectural  fkill  in 
rebuilding  their  churches,  or  very  frequently 
adding  to  them,  and  giving  them  a pervadin'. 
Symmetry  of  Ryle.  The  (tupendous  fabrics 
of  York  and  Lincoln  are  of  this  ana  and  its 
chief  boaft  m.  Thofc  ox  Winchcftcr  and  Exeter 
were  likewife  partly  rebuilt  or  reduced  to  a 
famenefs  of  manner  by  the  alteration  of  arches 
and  windows-,,  in  fo  great  a degree,  as  to  ob- 
tain an  apparently  contemporaneous  conllruc- 
tion,  in  their  relative  parts.  In  the  wellem 
fronts  of  Litchfield,  York,  and  Peterborough, 
but  particularly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  which  was 
preferred  by  lord  Burlington  to  any  in-  Eng- 
land ; and  in  tire  interior  of  each  of  thefe 

m Dimenfions. — York,  total  length  524  feet,  franfept  222- 
wide,  nave  99  feet  high.  Lincoln,  total  length  483  feetr 
tian lent  223  wide. 
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cathedrals,  we  are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the 
proportions  and  the  propriety  of  ornament, 
that  we  could  readily  difpenfe  with  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  fucceffive  asra  and  manner. 
To  form  fome  criterion  of  this  pure  Gothick; 
let  me  obferve,  that  the  pillars  became  more 
tall  and  llcnder,  forming  a very  lofty  arch, 
and  that  the  columns  which  compofed  the 
duller,  were  of  unequal  circumference.  A 
more  beautiful  inftance  than  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  cannot  be  adduced. 
The  windows,  efpecially  thofe  at  the  ead  and 
well,  were  widely  expanded,  and  their  heads 
ramified  into  infinite  interfedions  with  qua- 
ter-foils  or  rofettcs,  which  bear  on  the  points 
of  the  arching  mullions.  The  roof  hitherto 
had  not  exceeded  a certain  fimplicity  of  or- 
nament, and  no  tracery  was  Ipread  over  the 
groins  of  the  vault,  which  reded  on  brackets 
carved  into  grotefque  heads  n. 

In  this  and  the  immediately  fubfequent 
reigns,  the  large  and  lofty  central  towTer  (for. 
the  more  ancient  belfries  were  ufually  de- 

n The  foliage  imitated  on  the  finials  and  capitals  is  that 
of  plants  which  are  indiginous  in  Paleftine  ; and  not  of  the 
oak  or  vine  as  it  is  ufually  called.  ' When  compared  with 
the  euphorbium,  the  refemblance  will  be  found  exa6t. 
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tached)  and  the  cloiflers  richly  pannelled,  and 
having  a moll  delicately  fretted  roof,  were 
added  to  many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  con- 
ventual churches  then  exifting.  Withinfide, 
the  canopies  of  tabernacle  work  over  faints  or 
Icpulchral  effigies,  the  fhrines  of  exquifite 
finiffiing,  repeating  in  miniature  the  bolder 
ornaments  by  which  the  building  was  deco- 
rated on  a large  fcale,  in  the  high  altars  and 
lkreens  of  indefcribable  richnefs,  continue  to 
fafcinate  every  eye  by  their  beauty  and  fubli- 
rmty.  Even  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  magni- 
ficent works,  as  the  weftern  fronts  of  Well-s 
and  Litchfield,  and  biffiop  Grandifon’s  fkreen 
fo  placed  at  Exeter,  there  are  embellifhments 
of  equal  merit.  The  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salifbury  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient,  fimplc, 
and  regular,  now  remaining.  The  eye  dwell  > 
with  more  fatisfadtion  on  a broad  furface,  re- 
lieved onlv,  and  not  diflradted  bv  ornament- 
Wykeham’s  high  altar  at  New  College,  and 
Whetehamftede’s  fkreen  at  St.  Alban’s,  ex- 
ceed in  fimplicity  and  correct  proportions  any 
fpecimen  I could  adduce  of  the  firft  deferip- 
tion. 

To  the  erodes  eredfed  by  Edward  I.  in  ho- 
nour of  his  beloved  confort  (evidently  neither 
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the  work  of  Cavallini  nor  of  Abbot  Ware), 
we  may  attribute  the  introduction  of  the  ela- 
borate canopies  and  minute  ornaments  ufed  in 
tombs,  fepulchral  chapels,  and  the  fhrines  of 
faints,  commonly  called  “ tabernacle  work 
an  earlier  or  more  complete  inftance  of  which 
does  not  occur  to  ray  recolleCiion,  than  that 
of  Edward  II.  at  Gloucefter,  dedicated  by  his 
'fon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.. 

During  the  firft  asra  of  Gothick,  internal 
grandeur  was  produced  folely  by  vail  propor- 
tions contraficd  by  the  multiplication  of  fmall 
parts,  fuch  as  cluftcred  pilafters  and  the  mid- 
lions of  windows ; but  about  the  period  I 
have  deferibed,  by  the  general  introduction  of 
this  fpccies  of  architectural  refinement,  the 
high  altars,  fhrines,  and  fepulchral  monu- 
ments, were  combined  to  incrcafe  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  whole  interior  to  an  eventual  excefs. 
The  earlieft  inftance  of  this  minute  work- 
manfhip,  which  has  been  termed  “ filligraine,’* 
is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

From  this  period  no  memorable  variety 
occurs,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  an  ambition  of  novelty  invented 
a multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and  amonglt 
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many  others  which  were  capricious  and  with- 
out fpecific  import,  we  may  obferve  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  armorial  enfigns  of 
honour.  From  this  fafhion  the  antiquary 
colledls  decifive  information,  and  is  gratified 
by  the  certain  appropriation  of  the  building 
to  its  founder  or  rcftorer. 
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I have  already  noticed,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
luch  alterations  of  the  Saxon  ityle,  by  which 
it  could  be  reconciled  to  the  Gothick  model, 
were  very  frequently  made  by  thofe  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  whofe  opulence  and  tafte  allowed  them 
to  pra&ife  the  fcience  of  architecture.  We 
have  abundant  memoirs  of  bifhops  and  abbots, 
who  cultivated  with  affiduity  and  luccefs  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  the  principles  of 
.decoration,  when  applied  to  the  ftructures  for 
which  they  furnifhed  plans. 

The  fifteenth  century,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  clofc  of  that  of  the  feventh  Henry,  will  be 
found  to  include  the  total  progrefs  of  that  par- 
ticular manner  of  building,  called  for  the  fake 

of  diflinCtion,  the  ■■  Florid  Gothick.”  In  the 

/ 

fucceeding  age,  even  that  ftyle  was  abandoned 
for  the  inventions  of  Holbein,  and  J ohn  of  Padua 
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in  England,  imperfectly  adopted  from  thofe  of 
Brunellefchi  and  Palladio,  the  great  reformers 
of  architecture  in  Italy. 

A late  very  elegant  critic  a has  confidere4 
the  fine  fculptural  facella  of  the  archbifhops  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  the  genuine 
architypes  of  the  “ Florid  Gothick,”  to  which 
may  be  added  bifhop  Beauchamp’s  chapel  at 
Salifbury,  and  the  tombs  of  fucceflive  pre- 
lates, from  Wykeham  to  Fox,  at  Win-- 
chefter. 

The  leading  peculiarity  of  this  manner  of 
building  is  chiefly  to  be  perceived  in  the 
vaultings  of  roofs  connected  with  windows, 
and  the  conltruCtion  and  ornaments  of  cloif- 
ters  and  towers. 

In  the  roofs,  the  intricacy  of  figures  de- 
fcribed  by  the  interfe&ing  of  crofs-fpringers, 
and  the  exaCt  adaptation  of  the  groins  of  the 
vault  to  the  heads  of  the  windows,  which  are 
more  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  age,  to- 
gether with  the  fcarcely  credible  height  and 
thinnels  of  the  fide  walls,  fill  the  eye  of  the 
aflonifhed  fpeClator  with  an  inftantaneous 
filarm  for  his  own  fafety. 

a Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
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Jam  lapfura  cedenti 

Imminet  afiimilis. AIn.  1.  vi.  603. 

After  having  varied  and  exhaufted  the 
forms  of  leaves,  knots  and  rofesb,  the  artifls 
frequently  introduced  images  of  angels  with 
mufical  inftruments  in  full  choir,  .over  the 
high  altar. 

In  the  windows,  wc  remark  an  expanfe  be- 
yond all  proportion  when  hngly  placed ; or 
otherwife,  that  they  are  crowded  into  a very 
inadequate  fpace. 

Cloifters,  which  were  originally,  with  few 
exceptions,  unornamented  inclofures  for  the 
purpofes  of  exercife  or  religious  offices,  were 
then  found  to  admit  of  the  full  embelliffi- 
ment  of  the  ffirines  or  chapels  exifting  in 
other  parts  of  the  church.  This  new  appli- 
cation of  the  ornamental  particles  was  affifted 
in  a very  ftriking  degree  by  perfpedlive,  and 
the  almoft  infinite  reduplication  of  a fmall 
yault,  fpringing  from  four  femicircular  groins 

& “ Where  the  tall  {hafts  that  mount  in  mafly  pride, 

“ Their  mingling  branches  {hoot  from  fide  to  lidc  ; 

“ Where,  elfin  fculptors  with  fantaflic  clew 

V O’er  the  Jong  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew.” 

T.  Warton". 
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at  the  angles,  which  reft  upon  pilafters.  For 
this  kind  of  fretted  roof  upon  a diminutive 
fcale,  the  term  “ fan- work”  has  been  ufed — an 
idea  fuggefted  perhaps  by  a certain  refemblance 
to  that  fhape,  as  fpreading  from  the  bafe. 

The  towers c which  are  known  to  have 
been  eroded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  efpe- 
daily  toward  the  clofe  of  it,  have  certainly 
gained  little  in  point  of  aerial  elevation,  but 
are  much  more  beautifully  conftruded  ; as 
they  are  ufually  pannclled  with  arcades  and 
half  mullions,  like  thofe  which  compofe  a 
window,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  boldnefs  of  the  parapets 
and  pinnacles,  in  numerous  inftanccs,  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  feen  in  the 
wTeftern  counties  of  England.  Of  the  fore- 
going remarks  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter 
and  the  parochial  church  of  Rcdclifte,  Briftol, 
exhibit  the  moft  fatisfadory  evidence.  In  the 

c The  height  of  moft  cathedrals  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  body  and  fide  aifles.  Spires  and  towers  are  ufually 
as  high  as  the  nave  is  long  ; or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
the  tranfept.  The  crofs  or  tranfept  extended  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  fabrick  ; and  the  aifles  jull:  half  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  nave  added  together. — See  Pref. 
to  Willis’s  Mit.  Abb.  p.  8. 
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laft  mentioned  is  a peculiarity,  obfervable 
likewife  in  Wcltminfter  abbey,  that  the  aides 
are  continued  on  either  fide  of  the  tran- 
fept. 

It  is  a fingular  fad,  that  during  the  commo- 
tions between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  and  their  adherents,  fo  prejudicial  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  archi- 
tecture in  England  fl'ourifhed  in  a greater  de- 
gree d.  The  fuperior  ecclefiaftics  were  con- 
fined to  their  dodders*  as  few  of  them  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  difpute  ; and  fome 
of  the  faireft  ftru<tures  which  remain,  arofe 
in  confequence  of  wealth  accumulated  by  in- 
ftigating  the  noble  and  affluent  to  contribute 
to  the  general  emulation  of  fplendid  churches, 
built  under  their  own  infpection. 

Abbot  Sebroke’s  choir  at  Gloucefter,  which 
has  no  equal,  was  begun  and  completed  dur- 
ing that  turbulent  period. 

d The  agreement  between  the  commiffioners  of  Richard 
duke  of  York  and  W.  Horwood  Freemafon,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  chapel  in  the  college  of  Fotheringhay  given  bv 
Dugdale  (Monaft.  v.  iii.  p.  162)  details  with  minutenefs 
the  ground  plan  and  architectural  ornaments  of  that  very- 
beautiful  ftruCture.  Many  terms  occur,  the  original  ap- 
plication of  which  can  now  be  fupplied  by  conjecture 
only. 


The 
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The  meek  Henry  VI.  better  fuited  by  his 
education  and  habits  to  have  been  a prieft 
than  a potentate,  encouraged  this  prevailing 
tafte  by  his  own  example.  King’s  College 
chapel  at  Cambridge  was  begun  under  his 
aufpices,  and  at  his  expence ; and  though  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  on  his  munifi- 
cent intentions  by  his  pcrfonal  diftrefTes  and 
violent  death  ; and  thefe  celebrated  walls  had 
rifen  fcarcely  twenty  feet  above  the  founda- 
tions at  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  ori- 
ginal plan  given  by  Nicholas  Clofie  (afterward 
bifhop  of  Litchfield)  was  principally  adhered 
to  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  in  w hofe  reign 
it  was  finifhed  e. 

The  grand  deviation  from  the  firfi:  defign 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  introduction  of  large  efcocheons 
of  the  armorial  enfigns  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter,  which  are  crowded  too  near  the  fight. 

Thefe  efcocheons,  however  fanCtioned  by 
the  univerfal  ufage  of  that  day,  deltroyed  the; 

e DimenJIom . — Trinity  College  chapel  304  feet  long 
and  73  wide,  from  outfide  to  outlide  ; 91  high  to  the  bat- 
tlements, and  150  to  the  four  principal  pinnacles.  With- 
infide  it  is  291  by  45^,  and  78  in  height. 
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intended  effeCt  of  contrail  produced  by  the 
limplicity  of  the  fide  walls  and  the  exube- 
rance of  the  vault ; as  they  break  the  mafs 
into  too  many  inconfiderable  parts. 

When  Edward  IV.  had  gained  peaceable 
poIfelTion  of  the  crown,  he  rebuilt  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windfor  *,  probably  from  a delign 
of  Beauchamp,  bifhop  of  Sarum,  whom  he 
appointed  lurvcyor  of  his  works.  But  the 
glory  of  this  Ilyle  and  age  was  the  fepulchral 
chapel  erected  by  Henry  VII.  at  Weftmin- 
fter  s.  Alcockc,  bifhop  of  Ely,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  chapel,  and  had  given  proof 
of  his  Ikill  in  architecture  in  feveral  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  was  appointed  furveyor  of  the 
works  by  that  monarch,  and  alfociated  with 
Sir  Reginald  Bray. 

Thefe  eminent  men  were  equally  verfed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  architecture, 
which  their  joint  performance,  the  conven- 
tual church  of  Malverne  in  Worcelterfhire, 
fufficiently  e\  inces. 

In  the  farfamed  edifice  at  Weflminfter,  the 

( Dimenfims. — Windfor  260  feet  long,  65  wide — tran- 
fept  1 13. 

S It  coft  14,000/.  and  was  finiflied  in  1508. 
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expiring  Gothick  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
haufted  by  every  effort.  The  pendent  roof, 
never  before  attempted  on  fo  large  a fcale,  if 
King’s  College  chapel  be  excepted,  is  indeed 
a prodigy  of  art,  yet  upon  infpe&ing  it,  we 
are  furprifed  rather  than  gratified.  That 
“ magic  hardinefsh”  of  which  Mr.  Walpole 
fpeaks  as  charatfteriftic  of  the  laft  ftyle  of  Go- 
thick,  has  in  this  inftance  gained  its  utmoft 
bounds. — There  is  an  infinity  of  rofes,  knots 
and  diminutive  armorial  cognizances,  cluftcred 
without  propriety  upon  every  fingle  member 
of  architecture,  and  we  are  at  length  fatigued 
by  the  very  repetition,  which  wras  intended 
to  delight  us. 

This  laft  manner  has  deviated  into  abfolute 
confufion,  by  which  tafte  and  feleCtion  are 
equally  precluded,  from  whence  refults  a lit- 
tlenefs,  whilft  the  eye  is  diverted  from  any 
particular  objcCt  of  repofe. 

Of  Gothick  architecture  in  Scotland  the 
molt  beautiful  pieces  which  remain  intire 

h The  term  “ hardiefle  and  arditezza”  fo  frequently 
adopted  by  French  and  Italian  architects  when  deferibing 
the  extreme  loftinefs  of  Gothick  ftrudlures  is  fo  tranllated 
by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  Anecd.  of  Painting  v.  i.  185. 

have 
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iiave  their  date  in  the  prior  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  They  are  the  chapels  at  Roflin 
near  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  the  palace  of 
Holy-Rood,  the  lall  mentioned  of  which  was 
finifhed  about  1440  by  king  James  the  fe- 
cond,  of  that  realm. — Their  fides  are  flanked 
by  flying  buttrefles  like  thole  at  King’s  Col- 
lege and  Weftminfter,  but  with  a happier 
effeCl,  becaufc  in  a purer  Ryle. 

Contemporary  with  thefe  fpecimens  of 
“ Florid  Gothick”  is  the  abbey  church  at 
Bath,  partaking  in  a very  fmall  degree  o t 
that  defeription  of  ornament. 

It  was  the  lall  building  of  equal  magnitude 
purely  Gothick,  and  remains  in  the  fame 
form  as  when  fini  filed  in  1532.  Oliver  King, 
bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  died  thirty 
years  before  that  time,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  founder,  and  as  having  furnifhed  the 
plan. 

In  an  age  when  ccclefiaftical  fabricks  of 
the  firft  degree,  were  conftru&ed  with  a vail 
profufion  of  wealth  and  labour,  we  are  the 
more  pleafed  to  contemplate  this  work  of  a 
prelate,  who  preferred  the  admirable  fimpli- 
city  of  the  earlier  fchool  of  Gothick,  to  the 
overcharged  decoration  which  other  archi- 
tects 
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te<fls  of  his  own  time,  were  fo  ambitious  to 
difplay. 

As  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
conftrudion,  the  Gothick  architects  maintain 
a fuperiority  over  the  moderns.  The  moil 
able  geometrician  of  that  day,  the  great  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  was  proud  to  confefsfrom 
frequent  furveys  of  the  roof  of  King’s  College 
chapel,  that  it  exceeded  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  conftruclion;  and  upon  infpeding  the 
churches  of  Salisbury  and  Weftminfter  pre- 
vioufly  to  repairs,  he  declared  that  the  archi- 
teds  of  a darker  age  were  equally  verfed  in 
thofe  principles.  M.  Sufflot,  the  molt  fcien- 
tific  archited  France  ever  produced,  and  an 
indefatigable  invcftigator  of  the  fine  cathe- 
drals which  abound  in  that  country,  was 
clearly  of  this  opinion.  From  fuch  refearches 
he  collected  many  ufeful  hints  for  his  exqui- 
fite  Cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  now  the 
national  mufeum. 

Had  caprice  alone  directed  thefe  architeds, 
they  would  not  in  fo  many  inftances  have 
merited  this  praife,  that  the  boldnefs  and 
lightnefs  of  their  works  have  been  always  ac- 
companied by  a correfpondent  folidity,  which 
their  perfed  duration  amply  proves. 
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We  rmift  in  candour  acknowledge  that 
thefe  efforts  of  fkill  defy  the  fuccefsful  imita- 
tion of  the  moderns 

The  plans  are  irretrievably  loft,  for  I can- 
not allow,  that  they  never  exifted,  as  fome 
have  afferted.  In  France,  there  were  accu- 
rate details  of  ecclcfiaftical  architecture  in 
MSS.  collected  from  conventual  archives, 
“which  have  been  either  printed  by  their  anti- 

1 The  rawnefs  of  new  done  is  totally  unfavourable  to 
Gothick  buildings  of  the  ecclefiadical  kind.  So  long  ac- 
cudomed  to  contemplate  churches  when  of  harmonizing 
tints 

——in  their  old  ruflet  coats 
The  fame  they  wore  fome  hundred  years  ago.— He  a ole  y. 

we  annex  an  idea  of  inferior  dimenfions  and  unappropriate 
trimnefs  to  edifices  of  a mod  ancient  femblance  indeed  ; 
but  only  a few  years  old.  This  obfervation  may  apply  to 
numerous  modern  imitations  of  the  Gothick  ftyle,  defigned 
and  executed  by  the  village  mafon  at  the  command  of  the 
church- warden. 

The  great  architects  have  generally  failed.  Palladio 
gave  plans,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothick,  for  the  front  of 
the  church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  a very  ancient 
Lombard  drudture.  Inigo  Jones  placed  a Corinthian  por- 
tico before  Old  St.  Paul’s.  He  built  the  chapel  at  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  and  called  it  Gothick.  Sir  Chridopher  Wren’s 
towers  at  Warwick,  and  Chrid  Church,  Oxford,  are  not 
happy  produdtions.  Perhaps,  it  is  referved  for  Mr.  W'yatt 
to  be  an  illudrious  exception,  in  his  abbey  at  Fonthill. 
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quaries,  or  were  carefully  preferved,  before 
the  revolution.  In  England,  at  the  fuppref- 
•fion  of  monafteries  their  MSS.  were  deftroyed 
with  a very  limited  exception  only  ; and  it  is  a 
fair  conjecture,  that  many  were  written  on 
fubjeCts  of  geometry,  mechanics  and  archi- 
tecture elucidated  by  drawings.  The  ftu- 
pendous  examples  of  the  practice  of  thefe 
fciences  will  furely  vindicate  the  ancient  ar- 
tifts  of  this  kingdom  from  that  partial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a French  critic  in 
Gothick  architecture,  that  to  compofe  a 
church,  where  every  perfection  of  which  that 
ltyle  is  capable,  fhould  be  combined,  he  would 
feleCt  the  portal  and  weftern  front  of  Rheims, 
the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  towers  of  Chartresk. 

Upon 

k The  dates  of  the  building  of  fome  of  the  fined  abbey 
and  cathedral  churches  in  France,  colledled  amongft  others 
from  D’Argenville’s  lives  of  architedts  (T.  I.  Preface)  may 
not  be  uninterefting.  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, introduced  Gothick  architecture  into  France  and 
Germany.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Rheims  was  eredted  about  830,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Debonaire.  St.  Lucien  de  Beauvais  and  Chartres  rofe  un- 
der 
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Upon1  a fimilar  idea,  in  England,  I would 
propofe — the  fituation  of  Durham,  the  weftern 
front  of  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  or  Wells — our 

tier  the  aufpices  of  Robert  the  Pious,  in  the  next  century. 
The  former  was  not  frnifhed  till  the  reign  of  Philip  I. 
and  Amiens  under  Philip  Auguftus,  who  accompanied  our 
Richard  I.  to  the  Holy-land. 

Hugh  de  Libergier  built  St.  Nicaife  at  Rheims,  and  had 
frnifhed  before  his  death,  in  1263,  two  towers  of  fa^ade} 
and  ten  fpires  of  ftone,  the  two  larger  of  which  have  an 
elevation  of  fixty  upon  a bafe  of  fixteen  feet.  Robert  the 
Pious  ereCted  the  cathedral  at  Paris.  Suggerius,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  the  minifter  of  Louis  Le  Gros,  built  that 
church  in  three  years  and  three  months ; the  churches  of 
Verdun,  Laon,  Lizeux  and  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  are  all  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

St.  ©uen,  which  is  a model  of  noblenefs  and  delicacy’ 
was  completed  in  1320,  and  in  a few  years  after,  the  fu- 
perb  cathedral  of  Bourges,  Troyes  in  Champagne,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Urban  by  Urban  the  IYth.  in  the  preceding 
century,  are  exquifite  fpecimens  of  Gothick  ; but  the  laft- 
mentioned  was  never  completed. 

1 The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  much  to  their 
honour,  are  now  engaged  in  publifhing  a feries  of  the 
mod  remarkable  cathedrals  with  architectural  feCtions  and 
elevations.  Exeter  and  Bath  only  are  as  yet  finifhed,  which 
evince  that  the  completion  of  this  work  will  be  a monu- 
ment of  national  tafte.  Hollar  has  given  us  exquifite  prints 
of  the  Facades  of  York  and  Sarum  with  the  fpire,  and  the 
interior  of  Lincoln.  But  his  numerous  views  of  Old 
St.  Paul’  's  are  the  greater  curiofity. 
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Lady’s  Chapel  of  Gloucefter  or  Peterborough— 
nave  and  tranfept  of  Weftminfter — towers  ot 
York,  Canterbury,  Wells,  or  Gloucefter — cloif* 
ters  of  Weftminfter  or  Gloucefter. 

A pofitive  preference  or  decifion  in  favour  of 
any  fingle  fpecimen  which  I have  adduced  I am 
unable  to  make  ; each  of  them  being  fo  fupe- 
rior,  in  the  manner  and  aera  to  wrhich  they 
belong. 

Our  reformers  demolifhed  nearly  as  many 
fine  fpecimens  of  Gothick  as  they  left  entire. 
We  have  ample  proof  in  monaftic  ruins,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  churches  which  were  fpared 
and  applied  as  cathedrals,  or  given  to  parifhes, 
that  the  greater  abbies  were  pofiefted  of  con- 
fecrated  buildings  no  lefs  magnificent  than 
thofe  of  the  epifcopal  fees. 

In  the  auguft  remains  of  Fountains,  Glaf- 
tonbury  and  Tinternem,  amongft  many  others, 
we  can  ftill  trace  an  extent  and  former  fplcn- 
dour,  which  rival  our  more  perfect  examples 
in  every  progreflive  variation  of  Gothick  ar- 
chitecture. 

ra  Tinterne  in  Mon  mouth  fh  ire,  which  is  co-eval  with 
Weilminfler  Abbey,  has  a remarkable  fimilarity  in  its  whole 
plan  and  ftyle  of  architecture.  It  was  in  fa£t  a repetition 
in  miniature. 


An 
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An  evidence  ftill  more  fatisfa&ory  occurs 
in  the  numerous  conventual  churches  which 
are  preferved,  and  have  furvived  the  furround- 
ing devaftation  of  the  monafleries  to  which 
they  were  originally  attached. 
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SECTION  III. 

As  a certain  degree  of  illuftration  may  pof- 
fibly  follow  from  a more  circumfmntial  detail,  T 
fhall  offer  in  confirmation  of  thefe  general  re- 
marks, a fketch  of  the  architectural  hiftory  of 
the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter — a city  where  I once 
refided,  and  which  is  endeared  to  me  by  the 
experience  of  the  mofl  cordial  and  adtive 
frienafhip,  and  by  attachments  which  will 
ceafe  only  with  my  life. 

The  area  in  which  this  fumptuous  edifice  is 
placed3,  is  fpacious  and  neat.  At  very  diflant: 
periods,  it  has  been  externally  made  conform- 

a Dimcn/ions  of  ihc  Cathedral  at  Glcucejlcr, 

feet. 

Total  length  and  breadth  420  by  144 

of  the  Nave 171  — 84 

Choir  140 

Tranfept 66 

Tower 225  feet  high  including  the 

Pinnacles. 

Our  Lady’s  Chapel  90  — 30 
Cloifters *41  "—130 

able 
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able  to  a prevailing  Ryle  of  pure  “ Gothick.” 
A few  years  only,  before  the  fuppreffion  ot  the 
abbey,  the  tower  was  completed,  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Tulley  (one  of  the  monks, 
and  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  David’sb)  to 
whom  that  charge  had  been  devifed  by  Abbot 
Sebroke,  who  died  in  1457.  The  ornamen- 
tal members  and  perforated  pinnacles  are  of 
the  moft  delicate  tabernacle  work,  very  full, 
but  preferving  an  air  of  chaftnefs  and  fimpli- 
citv. 

J 

Its  peculiar  perfection,  which  immediately 
{trikes  the  eye,  is  an  exaCl  fymmetry  of  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  judicious  diftribution 
of  ornaments.  The  fhaft  of  the  tower  is 
equally  divided  into  two  ftorics,  correctly  re- 
peated in  every  particle,  and  the  open  parapet 

b Robert  Tulley  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  St.  David’s 
1469  ; ob.  1482.  Over  the  dividing  arch  of  the  nave  and 
choir  is  written  in  the  Gothick  character, 

“ Hoc  quod  dlgeftum  fpecularis  opufque  politum 
“ Tullii  ex  onere  Sebroke  Abbate  jubente,” 

Thomas  Sebroke,  who  was  eleCted  Abbot  in  1453,  died  in 
1457  ; arRl  h IS  a fa‘r  conjecture  that  Tulley  was  appointed 
by  him  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  a plan,  he  had  given 
for  the  choir.  The  fame  R.  Tulley  laid  the  foundation 
(lone  of  Magd.  College,  Oxford,  in  1473.  A,  Wood. 
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and  pinnacles  fo  richly  cluttered,  are  an  ex- 
ample ot  Gothick,  in  its  moft  improved 
ttate. 

The  extremely  beautiful  effeCl  of  large 
mattes  of  architecture  by  moonlight,  may  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  optical  deception,  and 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  produced  by  ttatuary 
when  ftrongly  illuminated.  Thus  feen,  the 
tower  of  this  cathedral  acquires  a degree  of 
lightnefs,  fo  fuperior  to  that  which  it  fhows 
under  the  meridian  fun,  that  it  no  longer 
appears  to  be  of  human  conftruClion. 

As  to  the  parts  nearer  the  ground  under  the 
fame  circumftance,  I avow  my  preference  of  the 
Grecian  ttyle,  for  a portico  and  colonnade, 
catting  a broad  fhade  from  multiplied  columns, 
and  catching  alternately  a ttriking  light  from 
their  circular  form,  become  dittinCt;  and  a 
grand  whole  refults  from  parts  fo  diferiminated. 
The  Gothick,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  folid 
and  impervious,  and  owes  all  its  effeCt  to  its 
mafs  and  height. 

The  ttatues  of  tutelary  faints,  and  bene- 
factors, which  were  difperfed  in  various  parts 
of  the  external  view,  have  buffered  much  even 
m their  pedeftals  and  canopies  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  fanatics.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
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fome  of  the  Englifli  cathedrals  which  have 
efcapcd  it,  in  a certain  degree,  fhould  have 
been  built  with  friable  {lone,  of  which  that 
of  Litchfield  is  a lamentable  fpecimen.  For 
a colle&ion  of  ftatues  in  a perfect  Hate,  the 
weflern  fronts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Wells  and 
Lincoln  are  the  mofl  worthy  notice. 

At  Sienna,  the  exterior  of  the  great  church 
is  covered  with  marble,  which  retains  the 
minutefl  ornament,  in  a complete  flate. 
Thofe  v\ho  have  not  vifited  the  Continent, 
can  fcarcely  imagine  how  much  we  have  loll; 
in  our  bell  inflances,  by  the  dellrudlion  of 
effigies  and  carvings,  whilft  the  above-men- 
tioned remain  as  entire  as  when  firll  eredled. 

The  vacant  niche  leiTens  the  luxuriance  of 
the  rich  Gothick  in  a degree  proportioned  to 
a defaced  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. 

Few  churches  in  England  exhibit  fo  com- 
plete a fchool  of  Gothick,  in  all  it’s  grada- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  conqueil,  as  the 
cathedral  of  Glouceller. 

The  heavy  Saxon  flyle,  with  enormous 
circular  pillars  bearing  round  arches  with  in- 
dented mouldings,  diftinguiffies  the  nave, 
which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  original  flruc- 
4 ture 
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ture  ereCted  by  Aldred  bifhop  of  Worcefler, 
in  1089.  The  fouth  aide  is  Norman,  with 
windows  of  the  obtufe  lancet  form,  and 
finifhed  with  the  nail  head  moulding,  which 
is  always  the  fame  on  both  Tides.  In  the 
weftern  front,  and  the  additional  arcade,  we 
mufl  obferve  a much  later  ftyle,  as  the  nave 
was  confiderably  lengthened  by  Abbot  Hor- 
ton, in  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  enter  the  choir, 
which  includes  every  perfection  to  which  the 
Gothick  had  attained  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  without  feeling  the  influence  of  ve- 
neration. In  the  nave 

“ The  arched  and  ponderous  roof 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfaft  and  immovable 
Looking  tranquillity.”  Congreve, 

immediately  engages  the  attention,  and  by  its 
heavy  fimpUcity  renders  the  highly  wrought 
ornaments  of  the  choir,  more  confpicuous  and 
admirable. 

At  the  termination  of  the  nave,  under  the 
tower,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir;  and 
above  the  great  arch  is  a window  between 
two  vacant  arches,  richly  fculptured. 
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On  the  north  and  fouth  tides,  are  the  arches 
which  fupport  the  vaulting  of  the  tran- 
iepts.  Both  of  thefe  are  interfered  at  the 
fpringing  by  a flying  arch  with  open  fpan- 
drils,  each  fpanning  the  fpace  of  the  tower. 
The  brackets  are  figures  of  angels  with  efco- 
cheons  of  the  abbey — Edward  IL  and  the 
munificent  Abbot  Sebroke,  the  founder. 

Upon  the  exa6t  point  of  thefe  interfering 
arches,  is  a pillar  forming  an  import  of  the 
great  vaulted  roof,  which  is  then  divided  into 
fharp  lancet  arcades,  and  has  an  air  of  incre- 
dible lightnefs.  From  this  part,  there  are  five 
more  arcades  divided  by  clutters  of  femi-co- 
lumns,  which  reach  from  the  bafe  to  the 
roof;  and  the  ribs  are  infinitely  interfered 
and  variegated  with  the  moft  elaborate  trellis 
work,  compofed  of  rofettes,  which,  although 
they  arc  io  thickly  ftudded,  are  not  repeated 
jn  a tingle  inftancc. 

Over  the  high  altar,  are  angels  in  full  choir, 
with  every  inftrument  of  mufic  prarifed  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  an  extremely 
interefting  fpecimen,  if  it  be  remembered, 
that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
mufical  inrtruments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  that  which  may  be  cohered  from 

their 
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their  bas-reliefs  and  ftatues.  Of  the  fame 
a?ra  are  figures  of  minttrels  with  their  diffe- 
rent inftruments  placed  over  the  pillars,  on 
either  fide  of  the  nave  of  York  cathedral,  and 
others  of  ruder  workmanfhip  on  the  outfide 
of  the  church  of  Cirencefter,  Gloucefter- 
fhire. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  whole  vaulted  ceil- 
ing was  at  firft  painted  of  a deep  azUre  co- 
lour, with  flars  of  gold,  and  the  ribs  or  inter- 
feCtors  gilded,  which  were  condemned  at  the 
reformation,  and  concealed  by  a thick  wafh 
of  lime.  Such  have  been  reflored  at  Weft- 
minlfer  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren. 

At  Orvietto,  Sienna,  and  many  of  the 
I/ombard  churches,  roofs  both  of  the  naves 
and  choirs  fo  ornamented,  are  {till  perfect. 
That  the  architecture  has  been  rcftorcd  to  its 
native  fimplicity  of  colour,  is  a circumftance 
of  truer  talte ; indeed  the  incongruous  and 
accumulated  decorations  of  churches  on  the 
Continent,  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  defign 
by  crowding  fo  many  adfeititious  parts,  and 
the  repofe  of  it,  by  mafies  of  raw  colours  and 
gilding.  The  co- incidence  of  the  purity  of 
the  proteftant  worfhip  with  the  chaftnefs 
which  pervades  its  temples  (more  efpeciaily 
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Ift  fomc  which  have  been  lately  renovated)  is 
a certain  criterion  of  national  good  fenfe. 

There  are  thirty-one  Ralls  of  rich  taber- 
nacle work  carved  in  oak  on  either  fide,  little 
inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the  epifcopal 
throne  at  Exeter,  or  thofe  at  Windfor,  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  allowed  to  be 
fome  of  the  fincft  pieces  of  Gothick  carving  in 
wood,  now  remaining  in  England c. 

This  choir  was  built  in  the  grand  asra  of 
Rained  glafs,  when  it  was  more  frequent  and 
excellent  than  at  any  other  period.  It  was 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  architectural  effect, 
according  to  the  prevailing  Ryle,  which  gave 
to  windows  a difproportionate  fpace.  But 
the  fombre  tints  reflected  from  them  modified 
the  light  and  contributed  to  blend  the  whole 
into  one  mafs  of  exquitite  richnefs.  For,  the 
general  effe<R  was  confulted  by  the  Gothick* 
as  well  as  the  Grecian  artiRs, 

c I obferved,  when  at  Rome  in  1796,  that  the  high 
altar  of  tire  church  of  St.  John,  Lateran,  had  a Gothick 
canopy  compofed  of  rich  pediments  and  finials  in  the  Florid 
ftyle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exactly  like  thofe  of  that 
date  in  England.  It  is  the  only  fpecimen  of  true  Gothick 
now  remaining  in  Rome, 
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At  prefent0,  the  naked  tranfparent  wink 
dow  dcftroys  the  intended  harmony,  and  the 
primary  idea  is  fadly  impoverifhed.  How 
this  incredibly  light  roof  was  conftrucfted,  may 
puzzle  modern  imitators  as  much  as  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  when  he  examined  the  vault 
of  King’s  College  chapel.  The  analogy  be- 
tween thefe  roofs  muft  be  confined  folcly  to 
conftrudtion,  for  each  has  a ftyle  of  ornament 
eflentially  differing  from  the  other.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  crofs-fpringers  are  of  very  folid 
•ftone,  and  the  vault  which  they  fupport,  of 
the  toph  or  ftalaftitical  ftone,  fpecifically 
lighter,  in  a great  degree,  than  the  othef. 
Chalk  was  ufed,  where  eafily  procured,  as  at 
Chichefter. 

The  two  fartheft  arcades  dilate  about  a 
yard  from  the  right  line,  inftead  of  forming  a 

l ' ' ' ^ ~ J A ' 

rt  Milton,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  acquir- 
ed a veneration  for  the  Gothick  ftyle  by  conftantly  fre- 
quenting the  great  cathedral  in  his  early  youth.  In  his 
“ II  Penferofo”  we  have  almoft  as  exadt  a defcription  of 
that  majeftic  pile,  as  that  given  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  The 
cloifters,  “ the  high  embowed  roof  of  the  choir,”  the 
“ mafty  proof  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  was  in  the  Saxon 
ftyle’,”  and  “ the  ftoried  windows  richly  dight,”  are  parti- 
cularized by  both. 
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fe&ion  of  a hexagon,  and  are  connected  with 
the  great  call  window,  which  is  embowed  in 
a flight  degree,  and  occupies  the  whole  fpace 
of  the  end  of  the  choir.  It  is  faid  to  be  of 
the  larged:  dimendons  in  England6;  for  the 
arch  has  three  chief  dividons  or  mullions  ter- 
minating elliptically,  the  middle  of  which  in- 
cludes feven  tiers  of  flamed  glafs,  now  fo  ex- 
tremely decayed  and  mutilated,  as  to  appear 
like  the  tidue  of  a carpet. 

Our  Lady’s  chapel  beyond,  is  more  modern, 
but  a continuation  of  the  fame  plan.  The 
interior  is  uncommonly  elegant,  though  it 
lofes  much  effect  by  concealing  the  altar  of 
the  dneft  tabernacle  wrork,  w hich  was  cover- 
ed over  dome  years  ago  by  a raw  white  flucco, 
reprefenting  a radiation.  The  extreme  eafl- 
ern  window  of  this  beautiful  chapel  and  part 
of  its  fretted  roof,  are  now  feen  in  a pleadng 
perfpetdive  through  the  alcove  of  the  heavy 
unfuitable  altar-piece  of  the  choir,  placed 
there  in  the  lad:  century.  When  the  reform- 
ers, with  indiferiminating  zeal,  dcllroyed  fo 
many  fine  fpecimens  of  art,  merely  as  the 

e The  glafs  occupies  a fpace  of  78  feet  10  inches,  bv 
35-6. 
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gaudy  appendages  of  popery,  to  introduce 
within  plain  Onembellilhed  walls  their  own 
fimpler  worfhip,  fomewhat  of  ancient  orna- 
ment ftill  remained  for  the  fanatic  adherents 
of  Cromwell  to  deftroy.  Soon  after  the  elfa- 
blifhment  of  Charles  II.  on  the  throne,  the 
clergy  exerted  themfelves  with  more  piety 
than  tafte,  to  reftore  their  altars  and  choirs  to 
their  former  beauty,  and,  generally  fpeaking> 
without  fuccefs.  When  we  know  that  the 
rich  canopies  and  fhrine  work,  inffcead  of  be- 
ing renewed,  where  partially  injured,  were 
chipped  away  to  make  room  for  plain  oak 
wainfeot,  pilafters,  alcoves,  and  carvings  of 
heterogeneous  fhape,  we  muff  regret  a mif- 
applicatlon  without  remedy.  There  are  too 
many  of  our  cathedrals  to  which  this  obfer- 
vation  applies. 

Originally,  and  prior  to  this  injudicious  in- 
terruption, the  continuity  muff  have  produc- 
ed a ftriking  idea  of  fpace  and  grandeur,  as 
may  be  remarked  at  Wells.  The  ancient 
rere-dofs  and  high  altar  did  not  obftrud:  the 
view,  as  they  now  remain  concealed  by  the 
wainfeot  of  oak,  and  may  be  examined  from 
the  fide  galleries  of  the  choir.  Such  a fpeci- 
men  of  exuberant  foliage  anterior  to  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VII.  as  thefe  roofs  difplay,  is  unique  ; 
particularly  in  contrail  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  church.  It  is  evident,  that  bilhop 
Aldred’s  fabrick  confided  of  dimenfions  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  the  prefent,  of  which  the  vail  fub- 
ftrudlions,  Hill  retaining  many  members  of 
Saxon  ornament,  afford  a fufhcient  proof. 
The  f heavy  tower  at  the  weft  end,  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  abbot 
Horton’s  addition  and  accommodation  of  the 
nave,  in  its  whole  roof,  to  the  Gothick  ftyle, 
were  made.  The  paffages  and  oratories  by 
which  the  choir  is  furrounded,  are  all  of 
Saxon,  or,  at  leaft,  of  early  Norman  architec- 
ture. It  is  conftrudled  within  them ; the 
fide  walls  and  low  circular  pillars  having  been 


f This  weftern  tower  was  rebuilt  during  the  abbacy  of 
John  de  Felda  1250,  which  had  fallen  in  1 1 1 6.  Florence 
the  hiftoric  monk  of  Worcefter,  in  his  annals,  gives  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  prefent  nave  1058,  and  of  its 
dedication  T 100.  The  roof  was  renewed  in  1242,  as  we 
learn  from  a very  curious  and  interefling  MS.  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Abbots,  in  the  library  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
“ A.  D.  1242,  completa  eft  nova  volta  in  navi  ecclelise,  non 
auxiliofabrorum  ut  primo,  fed  animofa.  virtute  monachorum 
tunc  in  ipfo  loco  exiftentiurn.”  May  we  conclude  from 
this  palfige,  that  the  monks  finilhej  it  with  their  own 
hands r 
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reduced,  and  the  whole  lined  with  facings  of 
elegant  pannels.  Thefe  are  placed  within 
arcades  of  femi-mullions,  refembling  win- 
dows, which  are  open  to  the  choir  from  the 
galleries  before  mentioned.  During  the 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  church  the  females 
of  fuperior  rank  furveyed  them  from  above. 

In  the  pavement,  before  the  high  altar,  we 
may  notice  a fingular  curiofity ; being  entire- 
ly compofed  of  painted  bricks,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  kiln  by  the  more  ingenious 
monks,  who  have  difeovered  accuracy  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcrolls  and  rebus,  which  are  the  ufual 
fubjecls.  Moll  of  thefe  repeat  the  devices  of 
Edward  II.  of  the  Clares  and  De  Spencers, 
earls  of  Gloucefter,  and  abbot  Sebroke  s. 

The  rich  workmanlhip  of  the  cloifters, 
which  elucidates  my  former  remark  on  their 
general  conftrudtion,  is  well  worthy  attention* 
One  lide  of  the  fquare  extending  148  feet, 
with  a window  of  ltained  glafs  at  the  termi- 
nation, attracts  the  eye  immediately  upon  en- 
tering the  cathedral,  as  the  very  llriking  per- 

g Carter  (Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  v.  i.)  lias 
given  a coloured  etching  of  this  pavement. 
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fpeCtive  is  admitted  through  an  iron  grate. 
It  is  a happy  illultration  ot'  the  piCturefque 
principle  in  Gothick.  Thefe  cloilters,  begun 
by  abbot  Horton  in  1351,  and  left  incomplete 
for  feveral  years,  were  fmifhed  by  abbot  Fro- 
celter  about  the  year  1390  h. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  whifpering  gal- 
lery as  remarkable.  It  is  a narrow  paffage 
formed  by  live  parts  of  an  octagon,  and  is 
twenty-five  yards  in  extent.  On  the  outfide, 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a fecond 
thought  for  the  purpofe  of  communica- 
tion. 

With  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  an- 
cient decorations,  as  well  architectural  as 
fepulchral,  the  antiquary  will  be  much  grati- 
fied. But  the  man  of  talte  mult  regret,  that 
the  good  bifhop  Bcnfon,  diltinguifhcd  by 
Pope  for  his  “ manners  and  candour,”  fhould 
have  waited  his  munificence  upon  ill  con- 
ceived and  unappropriate  ornaments,  upon 
works  which  are  neither  Gothick  nor  Ghi- 

h MS.  Regift,  ut  Tup.  The  architedlural  beauties  of 
this  cathedral  have  been  lately  delineated  by  the  prefent 
dire&or  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  a feries  of  etchings 
in  folio,  of  which  the  fpirit,  accuracy,  and  elegance,  are 
Icldoin  equalled  by  profeffional  artifts. 
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nefe1.  Kent,  who  was  praifed  in  his  day, 
for  what  he  little  underftood,  defigned  the 
fkreen. 

When  Edward  II.  lay  murdered  at  Berke- 
ley Caftle,  abbot  Thokey  ventured  to  fhow 
that  refpedt  for  the  royal  corpfe  which  had 
been  refufed  to  it  by  other  ecclefiaftics.  He 
removed  it  to  Gloucefler,  and  performed  the 
funeral  obfequies  with  the  greateffc  fplendour. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  the  monument  of  that 
inglorious  prince  {till  in  the  higheft  preferva- 

tion,  with  the  figure  finely  carved k.  Rhyf- 
/ 

brack  vifited  this  tomb  with  profeffional  ve- 
neration, and  declared  it  to  be  the  bell 
fpecimen  of  contemporary  fculpture  in  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  the  work  of  an  Italian 
artifL 

I conjecture  that  it  was  executed  by  fome 

‘ We  may  trace  to  a book  on  architecture,  written  by 
Ratty  Langley,  who  invented  five  new  orders  of  Gothick, 
all  the  incongruities  which  may  be  feen  in  the  renovations 
of  parifh  churches.  This  moft  abfurd  treatife  is  unfortu- 
nately much  approved  of  by  carpenters  and  fione  mafons. 
Kent  fandtioned  fucli  grofs  deviations  from  tafte  by  his  own 
practice. 

k It  is  excellently  engraven  in  Gough’s  Sepulchral 
Mon.  V,  I, 
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of  thofc  who  accompanied  or  fucce.eded  Pie- 
tro Cavallini. 

I noticed  in  Italy  three  tombs  much  larger, 
compofed  of  verd  antique  and  various  mar- 
bles, all  of  fimilar  form  to  that  of  king  Ed- 
ward, and  with  equally  elaborate  canopies. 
They  are  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,  lords  of 
Verona,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  where 
they  ftand  expofed  to  the  open  air,  at  the 
angle  of  a ftreet,  as  entire  as  when  firft 
eredled. 

Soon1  after  Edward  III.  was  feated  on  the 
throne,  he  made  a progrefs,  attended  by  his 
whole  court,  to  pay  the  cuftomary  honours  to 
his  deceafed  father,  for  whom  the  convent,  in 
gratitude  for  the  oblations  made  at  his  tomb, 
folicited  canonization,  a century  afterward, 
but  without  fuccefs. 

1 “ Cujus  tempore  conftru&a  eft  magna  volta  cliori 
magnis  et  multis  expenfis,  et  fumptuofis  cum  ftallis  ibidem 
ex  parte  doni  et  oblationis  fidelium  ad  tumbam  regis  con- 
lluentium,  quze  ut  opinio  vulgi  dicit,  quod  fi  omnes  obl’a- 
tiones  ibidem  collatae,  fuper  eccleliam  expendirentur,  po- 
tuiffet  de  novo  fapillime  reparari.”  The  offerings  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  Queen  Philippa,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  nobility,  are  all  diftindlly  noticed  in  the 
MS.  above  cited. 
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So  large  was  the  fund  of  wealth  they  ac- 
quired, that  it  furnifhed  fupplies  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  beyond  the 
nave,  under  the  aufpices  of  fucceeding  ab- 
bots, who  did  not  materially  deviate  from 
one  plan  m. 

The  following  very  charadteriftic  deferip- 
tion,  not  originally  intended  for  Gloucefter, 
is  extracted  from  a poem  of  no  common 
merit. 


• “ doom’d  to  hide  her  banifh’d  head 

For  ever,  Gothick  architedture  fled  — 

Forewarn’d  fne  left  in  one  molt  beauteous  place 
Her  pendent  roof,  her  windows  branchy  grace. 
Pillars  of  clufter’d  reeds,  and  tracery  of  lace.” 

Fosbrok.  t’s  Economy  of  Mon  aft  ic 
Life,  p.  73. 

Whether  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  fa- 
tisfadtory  or  ptherwife,  certain  it  is,  that  the 

m Hearne  has  publifhed  a poem  on  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  Gloucefter,  which  he  has  attributed  to  Wil- 
liam Malverne,  otherwife  Parker,  the  abbot  who  furvived 
the  difiolution  in  1541.  Speaking  of  Edward  II.  he  oh- 
ferves, 

“ By  whofe  oblations  the  fouth  ifle  of  thys  church 
Edyfied  was  2nd  build,  and  alfo  the  queere.” — Stanza  xv. 
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Gothick  churches,  whatever  be  the  peculiar 
manner  of  their  sera,  prefent  the  greateft 
beauties,  accompanied  by  ftrong  defeats. 
We  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dif- 
covering  a majeftic  air  well  worthy  of  their 
deftination,  a knowledge  of  what  is  moft 
profound  in  the  fcience  and  practice  of  build- 
ing, and  a boldnefs  of  execution,  of  which 
claffic  antiquity  furnilhes  no  examples.  The 
Romans  gave  to  their  large  vaults  fix  or 
eight  feet  of  thicknefs ; a Gothick  vault 
of  fimilar  dimenfions  w'ould  not  have  one. 
There  is  a heavinefs  to  be  perceived  in  all 
our  modern  vaults,  whilft  thofe  of  our  cathe- 
drals have  an  air  wdiich  {trikes  the  moft  un- 
praCtifed  eye.  This  lightnefs  is  produced  by 
there  being  no  intermediate  and  projecting 
body  between  the  pillars  and  the  vault  by 
which  the  connection  is  cut  off,  as  by  the 
entablature  in  the  Grecian  architecture.  The 
Gothick  vault  appears  to  commence  at  the 
bafe  of  the  pillars  which  fupport  it,  efpecially 
when  the  pillars  are  cluttered  in  a fheaf, 
which  being  carried  up  perpendicularly  to  a 
certain  height,  bends  forward  to  form  the 
arcades,  even  to  their  centers ; and  ftone  there 
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feems  to  poffefs  a flexibility,  equal  to  the 
moft  ductile  metals. 

To  the  credit  of  the  prefent  age,  the  Go- 
thick  ftyle  has  been  much  more  accurately 
underftood,  than  it  was  in  the  laft.  Ben- 
tham  and  Eflex  of  Cambridge,  were  the  firft 
who  exhibited  any  thing  like  precifion  or 
true  tafte  in  the  reftorations  they  were  em- 
ployed to  make.  Strawberry  hill  was  a 
more  happy  imitation,  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it ; and  the  literary  works  of  the 
elegant  owner  tended  much  to  corred  er- 
yours,  and  to  eftablifh  a criterion  of  what  is 
pure  Gothick. 

The  numerous  publications  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  have  laid  open  the  fources 
of  information  on  that  fubjed,  and  pro- 
pofed  genuine  models  for  the  diredion  of 
thofe  architeds  who  are  not  guided  by  ca- 
price only. 

Mr.  Wyatt  firfb  reftored  the  cathedral  at 
Litchfield,  and  by  incorporating  our  Lady’s 
chapel  with  the  choir,  has  extended  it  to 
a difproportionate  length.  At  Salifbury,  he 
Jias  merited  the  praife  of  Mr.  Gilpin ",  for 
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the  propriety  and  fimplicity  of  his  altera- 
tions. Pie  has  likewife  rebuilt  the  nave  of 
Hereford  cathedral,  fince  its  complete  dila- 
pidation. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  characrterirtic  neat- 
nefs  with  which  St.  George’s  chapel  has  been 
repaired  by  the  munificence  of  his  prefent 
majefty.  Originally  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ftrucrtures  of  the  aera,  to  which  it  be- 
longs, it  has  lately  gained  every  advantage, 
that  tafte  aided  by  expence,  could  give  it. 

To  Sir  Reginald  Bray  already  mentioned, 
the  choir  owes  its  original  building  and  com- 
pletion in  1508°.  The  roof  is  perhaps  too 
much  expanded  for  the  height,  and  its  pro- 
portion to  the  imports,  which  are  fmall  and 
light ; but  the  aides  are  exquifite — they  have 
all  the  magic  perfpetrtive  of  the  cloillers  at 
Gloucefter,  even  improved  by  loftinefs.  A 
fine  efi'ert  is  given  to  the  elevation  by  the 
tranfept,  with  its  circular  termination  equally 
dividing  it,  in  the  center. 


0 John  Hylmer  and  William  \ ertne,  freemafons,  under- 
took the  vault  of  the  roof  of  the  choir  for  700/.  in  1506, 
and  to  complete  it  before  Ch  lift  mas,  1508.  Aflrmole’s 
Hift.  Garter,  p.  136. 
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Taken  altogether,  the  lover  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  Gothick,  will  confider  Windfor  as  “ the 
beauty  of  holinefs and  of  lublimity,  will 
feck  no  more  admirable  fpecimen,  than  the 
choir  at  Gloucefter. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Domestic  architecture  has  feldom  been 
inveftigated  in  its  progrefs,  with  due  atten- 
tion. Whilft  every  effort  was  confined  to 
ecclefiaftical  or  military  ftruCtures,  external 
beauty,  or  commodioufnefs,  appear  to  have 
been  little  confidered  in  the  private  habita- 
tions of  men.  When  the  jealous  and  fierce 
fpirit  of  the  feodal  fyftem  prevailed  in  full 
force,  caftles  were  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
repel  predatory  violence  ; and  whatever  hof- 
pitality  and  courtefy  were  praCtifed  within 
their  walls,  they  frowned  defiance  upon  all 
without  them,  either  uncivilized  or  hoftile. 
From  reflections  on  the  hiftory  of  the  early 
Norman  wTarriors,  wx  willingly  turn  to  thofe 
of  the  middle  centuries,  when  chivalry  had 
throwm  her  rays  of  refinement  over  domeftic 
life.  Caftles  were  then  the  fchools  of  the 
hardier  virtues ; and  manners  which  were 
once  diftorted  by  baronial  emulation,  had 
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acquired  from  chivalrous  inftitutions  a mild 
dignity,  which  has  been  loft  in  a higher 
degree  of  polilh.  In  moft  of  thefe  military 
ftru&ures,  the  bafe  court  confifted  of  offices 
and  apartments,  unavoidably  incommodious, 
as  the  defence  was  the  leading  idea  ; fymme- 
try,  therefore,  is  very  feldom  feen,  in  any  de- 
gree, excepting  in  the  round  or  angular 
rooms.  We  may  contemplate  frequent  caf- 
ties  majeftic  or  pifturefque  in  decay,  nor 
have  we  lived  too  late,  for  the  opportunity 
of  infpefting  fome,  which  owe  to  the  tafte 
of  their  prefent  pofleffors  a well  imitated 
revival  of  their  former  fplendour.  I will  in- 
ftance  only  Arundel,  Warwick,  and  Aln- 
wick. But  fpecimens  of  domeftic  architec- 
ture applied  to  houfes,  fimply  and  indepen- 
dently of  caftellated  houfes,  fo  frequent  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  are  at  this  time  very 
rarely  feen.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Henry,  the  caftellated  form  was  adopt- 
ed even  where  there  were  no  appendages  of 
a warlike  nature,  as  at  Hampton  Court  in 
Hcrefordlhire.  Soon  afterward,  we  have 
abundant  inftances  of  private  rcfdence  ; where 
nothing  military  can  be  traced,  except  the 
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embattling,  which  wras  then  ufually  adopted 
as  an  ornament  of  dignity  ; and,  as  fuch,  was 
applied  even  to  ecclefiaftical  flrudlures. 

Of  architecture  which,  adopting  a military 
appearance,  difplayed  like  wife  the  magnifi- 
cence and  convenience  of  a private  dwelling, 
the  moll  remarkable  fpecimens,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  are  the  un- 
finifhed  palace  of  Edward  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, at  Thornbury  in  Gloucelterfhire,  now 
belonging  to  Colonel  H.  Howard  ; and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Middlcfex,  ereCted  by  cardinal 
Wolfey.  Mount  Surrey  on  St.  Lennard’s 
hill,  near  Norwich,  was  a refidence  of  more 
elegance  and  talte,  than  any  of  that  age- 
It  was  defigned  and  built  by  the  gallant  and 
accomplifhed  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
after  his  return  from  the  court  of  the  De 
Medici,  at  Florence.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  it  exhibited  fome  imitations  of  the 
Italian  llvle. 

Of  the  fame  ltyle  and  aera  w'ere  the  pa- 
laces of  Richmond  and  Nonfuch  ; the  latter 
of  which  having  been  left  incomplete  by 
Henry  VIII,  was  raifed  to  a lingular  degree 
of  fplendour  by  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arun- 
6 del. 
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del.  Herftmonceux a and  Cowdry  are  now  ve- 
nerable ruins.  Penfhurfl  is  ftill  perfeCt.  Hol- 
bein was  eftablifhed  in  England  under  the 
patronage  of  the  court ; and  had  gained  fuf- 
ficient  influence  for  a partial  introduction  of 
the  architecture,  which  had  began  to  revive 
in  Italy. 

John  of  Padua  fucceeded  him  in  the 
mixed  ftyle  ; and  built  the  palace  of  the  pro- 
tector Somerfet ; and  Longleat,  for  his  fecre- 
tary,  Sir  John  Thynne. 

The  firft  houfe,  purely  Italian,  ereCted  in 
this  kingdom,  was  by  fir  Horatio  Palavicini 
at  Little  Shelford  in  Efl'ex ; which  was  taken 
down  in  1754. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  magnifi- 

a Herftmonceaux,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  curious 
edifices  of  brick  then  remaining,  and  originally  built  by  Sir 
Roger  Fiennes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  taken  down 
in  part  ana  reduced  to  a ruin,  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Wyatt  the 
architeCl,  that  a modern  houfe  might  be  built  with  the 
materials.  Cou'dry  houfe,  the  noble  refidence  of  the 
Brownes,  Vifcounts  Montacute,  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in 
1793.  It  is  faid  that  Mr.  Sydney,  the  prefent  poffeffor  of 
Penfhurff,  defigns  to  reftore  that  famous  feat  of  his  ancef- 
tors  to  its  former  grandeur. 
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cent  houfes  were  built  by  the  nobility.  ’’John 
Thorpe  was  a favourite  architect,  and  appears 
to  have  merited  his  fame.  Of  his  defigns, 
the  principal  is  lord  Exeter’s,  at  Burleigh. 
Audley  Inn,  once  equally  fumptuous  and  ex- 
tend ve,  is  faid  by  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies, 
to  have  been  defigned  by  Henry  Howaid  earl 
of  Northampton,  for  his  nephew  Thomas  earl 
of  Suffolk,  but  Thorpe  fuperintended  the 
building.  Lord  Northampton  planned  like- 
wife  his  own  refidence  at  Charing  Crol's,  now 
Northumberland  houfe,  which  was  finifhed 
by  Gerard  Chriftmas,  an  able  architect  of  that 
day. 

The  vaft  dimenfions  of  the  apartments,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  galleries,  and  the  enor- 
mous windows,  are  the  chief  charaCteriftics 
of  the  ftyle  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  firft. 
The  ornaments  both  within  and  without, 
were  cumbrous,  and  equally  void  of  grace  and 
propriety.  The  dawn  of  claflical  architecture 
firft  appeared  to  us  during  the  fhort-lived 
profperity  of  Charles  the  firft.  To  the  genius 
of  Imgo  Jones,  who  had  imbibed  the  true 

b Walpole’s  Anecd.  Append,  to  v.  i.  8vo.  Thefe  de- 
igns are  in  the  pofTeflion  ot  lord  Warwick. 
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fpirit  of  Palladio,  we  are  indebted  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  national  tafte.  The  ban- 
quetting  houfe  at  Whitehall  is  a proud  exam- 
ple of  his  fkill ; which  can  not  be  too  much 
admired,  though  it  has  been  fo  feldom  imi- 
tated, either  in  its  dignity  or  corre<ftnefsc. 

For  an  irrefiftible  digreflion  into  which  I 
have  been  led,  I hope  to  be  pardoned;  and 
fliall  confine  myfelf  to  inftances  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  to  obfervations  which 
may  refult  from  an  examination  of  them. 

The  city  of  Oxford  exhibits,  in  every  direc- 
tion, one  of  the  richeft  architectural  views  in. 
England.  From  Botley  Hill  on  the  north- 
weft,  the  profpecft  is  more  like  one  from  the 
hills  above  Cologne,  than  any  I faw  on  the 
Continent.  There  is  a variety  of  lofty  edi- 
fices happily  grouped,  and  the  only  fine  point 
for  the  lladcliffe  library,  as  a central  objeft. 
We  have  no  difgufting  monotonous  break  ot 

c Inigo  Jones’s  defigns  for  the  palace  at  Whitehall 
were  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr.  G.  Clarke,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  Worcefter  College,  Oxford. 
Pope’s  Works,  Warton’s  edit.  v.  vii.  p.  322. 

Thofe  in  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  are  not  genuine. 
Kent  likewife  pubiilhed  them,  with  the  affiftance  of  lord 
Burlington. 
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the  horizontal  line,  as  in  the  views  of  Rome 
from  a fimilar  eminence ; where  are  domes 
infinitely  repeated,  from  the  immenfity  of 
St.  Peter’s,  to  the  diminutive  cupola  of  a con- 
vent. 

From  the  fecond  hill  in  Bagley  wood, 
the  landfcape  is  fore-fhortened;  with  Chrift 
Church  Hall  as  the  principal  objeCl,  and  Mag- 
dalene tower,  to  the  eaft.  From  Ellesfield, 
Eiffley,andNuncham,the  great  features  change 
their  pofition,  without  lofing  their  beauty. 

The  antiquary  will  inveftigate  with  plea- 
fure  two  fpccimens  which  Oxford  affords  of 
the  earlieft  cera  of  architecture,  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  Saxon  as  Norman,  ecclefiaftica! 
and  military.  The  choir  part  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Eaft,  is  faid  to  be  the  moll 
ancient  ftrudure,  not  in  ruins,  in  England, 
and  its  pretenfions  may  be  allowed,  though 
we  rejed  the  legend  of  St.  Lucius.  Of  the 
caftle,  built  by  the  great  Norman  baron  Ro- 
bert D’Oiley,  which  received  the  emprefs 
Maud  after  her  retreat  from  that  of  Arundel, 
one  folitary  tower  has  furvived  the  injuries  of 
war  and  time.  It  is  a rude  mafs  of  great 
height  without  battlements,  and  is  extremely 
curious,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  fingular 

F conftrudion. 
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conftrudlionh  Few  traces  remain  of  Henry  I/s 
palace  of  Beaumont,  in  which  Richard  I.  was 
born ; but  its  fite  is  fhovvn  in  fome  gardens. 

Of  the  ftyle  called  Saxon,  the  cathedral 
retains  the  general  charadteriftics,  and  the  or- 
naments of  the  arches  are  iimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  fined:  examples  at  Southwell  in  Notting- 
hamfhire  ; and  at  St.  Crofs  and  Romfey  near 
Winchefter. 

The  probable  date  of  this  flrudlure  is  that 
of  the  introduction  of  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augufline  in  1122,  after  the  difmiffal  ot  the 
nuns,  when  the  convent  ftill  acknowledged 
St.  Fridefwyde  as  their  tutelar. 

The  Chapter- houfe  was  undoubtedly  built 
by  them,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  has 
fome  of  the  richeft  decorations  of  that  man- 
ner immediately  preceding  the  deviation  into 
the  firft  Gothick.  With  the  flighted:  exami- 
nation, the  original  ftrudture  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  cardinal  Wolfey’s  repairs  and 
alterations.  The  pendent  roof  of  the  choir, 
built  either  by  him  or  King,  the  firfb  bifhop  of 
Oxford,  is  of  the  latefl  Gothick  inferted  in- 

d Diflertations  on  ancient  caftles  by  Edward  King,  efq. 
and  the  hiftory  of  Oxford  caftle  given  as  a fpecimen. 
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to  Saxon.  At  the  contiguous  village  of  EifHey 
is  a church  of  contemporary  building. 

Although  in  the  courfe  of  a few  centuries 
the  number  of  fludents  were  increafed  to 
thirty  thoufand%  they  were  almoll  entirely 
accommodated  by  the  citizens.  The  halls 
were  then  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  flu- 
dents,  and  frequented  only  for  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifesf  Merton  college  can  boaft  the  firffc 
quadrangle,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A curious  delineation  of  the  uni- 
verfity  by  a fort  of  bird’s  eye  view,  publifhed  by 
Half  Aggas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  proves 
that  the  original  colleges  were  low,  and  void 
of  regularity  or  beauty  ; as  the  front  of  Lin- 
coln college  is  now  feens.  In  this  refpedl  I 
believe  they  were  not  much  inferior  to  con- 
ventual habitations  in  general ; for  not  till  a 
fhort  time  before  the  fuppreffion,  were  the 
cells  of  the  monks  more  fpacious,  even  in  the 
greater  monafleries.  The  church,  the  refec- 

e Fox’s  Martyrs — Holinfhed,  &c. 
f In  a chamber  of  the  old  quadrangle  at  Mertan  the 
following  monkilh  rhyme  is  painted  in  a window,  as  ap- 
pofite  to  this  as  the  fourteeth  century  — 

Cxoniam  quare 
Venifti,  premeditare. — ■ 

s Loggan’s  Oxonia  Illuftrata,  Fol.  1675. 
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tory,  and  the  Abbot’s  lodgings,  engroffed  all 
the  fplendour  or  convenience  of  the  building. 
But  an  asra  of  more  perfect  architecture  foon 
fucceeded.  William  Rede,  formerly  fellow 
of  Merton,  and  bifhop  of  ChicheRer,  was  the 
moft  able  architect  of  his  age ; and  exerted 
much  of  his  fkill  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
fociety.  The  gateway  and  library  are  known 
to  have  been  erected  from  his  plans,  and  from 
internal  evidence,  I conjecture  that  the  chapel 
was,  at  leaf!:,  defigned  by  him.  The  induf- 
trious  Antony  a Wood  fixes  the  date  of  its  re- 
dedication in  1424.  Rede  died  in  1385, 
when  the  plan  might  have  been  given,  and 
the  foundations  laid.  The  tower  was  built 
by  Thomas  Rodeborne,  warden,  who  was  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  St.  David’s  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned year.  But  the  Ryle  of  the  fmall 
equally  cluRered  pillars  round  the  piers  of  the 
tower,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows,  all  of 
which  form  different  figures,  favour  my  opi- 
rion,  as  far  as  an  exadt  refemblance  to  both, 
in  Exeter  cathedral  and  St.  Stephen’s  chapel, 
WeRminRer,  recorded,  as  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. — The  great  eaR 
\vindow  at  Merton  is  perhaps  the  moR  per- 
fect inRance  in  that  manner  of  fpreading  the 
mullions,  now  in  being,  with  fo  rich  an  ef- 
fect. 
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feCt.  The  external  pannelling  of  the  tower 
and  the  pinnacles  are  of  a later  aera  than  the 
chapel,  and  were  probably  added  by  bifhop 
Rodeborne.  The  timber  frame  work  within,  is 
mod;  curioufly  conftruCted.  William  Rede  ex- 
celled likcwi/e  in  military  architecture ; as 
the  gateway  of  his  caftle  of  Amberley  in  Suf- 
fcx,  now  remaining,  proves  with  fufficient 
evidence.  It  is  a lingular  faCt,  that  William 
of  Wykeham,  his  fucceffor,  and  greatly  his 
fuperior  in  the  profdtion  and  practice  of  ar- 
chitecture, difcovered  his  eminent  talents  in 
the  royal  caltle  of  Windfor. 

In  the  year  1379,  the  munificent  founder 
completed  the  building  of  New  College,  the 
north  fide  of  which,  containing  the  chapel 
and  hall,  was  an  edifice,  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur, hitherto  unknown  in  the  univerfity. 
The  elevation  has  all  that  diirnitv  which  re- 
fults  from  proportion  and  harmony  of  parts, 
and  had  even  a more  noble  afpeCt,  before  the 
other  fides  of  the  quadrangle  were  raifed  in 
1675.  Symmetry  was  then  facriflced  to  con- 
venience ; for  the  area,  though  large,  appears 
to  be  funk  between  walls  of  parallel  height. 
The  internal  proportions  of  the  chapel1’  are 

h Dimenjions. — Ante-chapel  80  feet  by  36.  Choir  100 
by  32,  and  65  high,  before  the  roof  was  renewed. 
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correct,  even  fo  as  to  emulate  thofe  of  a Gre- 
cian temple ; and  the  lightnefs  of  the  arcade 
dividing  the  ante-chapel,  could  have  origi- 
nated only  in  the  genius  of  the  immortal 
Wykeham.  I fpcak  of  them  as  they  were 
left  by  him ; and  of  the  fubfequent  alterations, 
thofe  in  1636  and  in  1684,  had  fpared  the 
architecture.  From  the  decay  of  the  roof  it 
was  found  neceiTary  in  1789  to  renew  it  to- 
tally ; and  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  intruded 
by  the  fociety  with  the  re-modelling  of  their 
venerable  druCture. — To  difparage  by  petty  cri- 
ticifm  a work  which  few  furvey  without  ad- 
miration, would  be  an  invidious  attempt,  by 
which  I trud  thefe  pages  will  not  be  dif- 
graced;  and  it  is  with  diffidence,  and  refpeCt 
of  the  eminent  talents  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  I 
venture  remarks,  dictated  folely  by  a love  oi 
truth. 

It  will  be  previoufly  inquired,  whether  it 
were  Mr.  Wyatt’s  intention  to  redore  this 
chapel  tq  a perfeCt  correfpendence  with  the 
dyle  of  architecture  by  which  Wykeham’s  age 
is  definitely  marked? — Or  was  he  at  liberty  to 
Introduce  the  ornaments  of  fubfequent  archi- 
tecture, by  his  judicious  adaptation  of  which 
a beautiful  whole  might  be  compofed  ? 

With 
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With  no  great:  hazard  of  probability,  we  will 
fuppofe  that  thefe  improvements  had  been 
gradually  made  during  the  lapfe  of  the  laid 
centuries ; yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  allowed,  that 
Wvkeham’s  original  plan  has  been  followed 
with  accuracy. 

For  the  reftoration  of  the  altar  piece,  as  a 
part  of  his  defign,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  great  cre- 
dit ; and  we  will  not  ferutinize  too  clofely, 
whether  the  fcriptural  hiftories  in  marble  bas 
reliefs  above  the  altar,  could  have  been  made 
by  any  fculptor,  of  any  country,  then  in  ex- 
iftence1. 

Confidering,  that  the  a cry  numerous  cano- 
pies and  pedeftals  were  not  to  be  reftored  to 
their  original  deftination  of  containing  images, 
would  it  not  have  produced  a better  effedl, 
if  the  feries  bad  been  compofed  of  fewer  and 
larger  niches?  There  is  now  no  bold  mats  q! 
ornament,  and  the  largcft,  which  is  the  organ 
cafe,  is  violated  by  a conceit,  which  no  very 
faftidious  fpedlator  would  call  a peep-hole. 
By  candle-light,  all  the  rich  Ihrine  work  of 

* The  late  Mr.  James  Eflfex  reftored  the  altars  of  King’s 
college,  Cambridge,  and  Ely  cathedral,  to  the  juft  model  of 
the  Gothick  originals. 
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the  altar  is  loft,  as  it  it  barely  diftinguifhable 
from  a plain  wall. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a confiderable  critic  that 
the  Gothick  roof  lofes  its  beauty  in  every  de- 
gree, in  which  it  is  rendered  more  flatk;  an 
eftedt  fufhciently  obvious  upon  a comparifon 
of  the  great  center  arch,  and  the  heads  of  the 
window’s,  with  the  expanfe  of  the  new  vault- 
ing, with  which  they  have  an  imperfect  ac- 
cordance. 

In  the  canopies  of  the  ftalls  wre  are  brought 
forward  to  the  luxuriant  Gothick  of  Henry 
the  fcventh.  The  application  of  the  ancient 
carved  fubfellia  to  the  prefent  reading  defks, 
is  a new  idea.  Antiquaries  well  know,  that 
it  is  but  rarely  that  the  fubjedts  of  thefe  carv- 
ings will  bear  light  and  expofure.  In  all 
the  old  choirs  they  are  frequent,  and  were 
made  the  reciprocal  vehicle  of  fatire  between 
the  regular  and  the  fecular  clergy.  The  vices 
of  either,  be  they  what  they  might,  were 
exhibited  in  images  grofsly  indecorous.  Here 
then  is  no  adherence  to  coftume.  Confider- 

( >,  * ' ir  . i 

ing  the  prefent  chapel,  not  as  a reftoration, 
but  an  imitation  of  ftyles  fubfequent  to  the 
founder,  where  will  the  archetype  of  the  or- 

k Mr.  Gilpin. — Northern  Tour,  v.  i.  p.  17. 
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gan  cafe  be  feen  ? — The  execution  of  the 
-whole  is  exquihte;  and  it  might  have  been 
fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Wyatt  wTould  have  re- 
curred, at  leall,  to  the  tomb  of  W.  Wyke- 
ham  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  built  byBifhop 
himfelf,  for  the  pureft  of  all  authorities  in 
the  minuter  Gothick  or  fhrine  work.  In 
that  church  is  an  unrivalled  feries  of  fepul- 
chral  facella  including  the  whole  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  from  Wykeham  to  Fox1.  In 
the  firft  mentioned  tomb  all  is  fimple  and 
harmonious  ; — the  progreffive  richnefs  of  the 
other  two,  and  the  exuberant  littlenefs,  yet 
heavy  in  its  effed,  which  diflinguifhes  the  lad, 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
without  much  difcrimination. 

Yet,  whatever  difpofitions  for  cenfure  wre 
may  indulge  for  the  moment,  no  mind,  ef- 
pecially  a poetical  mind,  can  quit  this  beau- 
tiful and  highly  decorated  fcenc,  without  fen- 
timents  of  the  fulled  gratification. 

The  improvements  adopted  from  Mr.  Wy- 
att's plans  at  Merton  and  Balliol,  w7ould  have 
been  more  judicious  and  appropriate  had  he 
condefcended  to  confult  or  follow  the  Gothick 

1 Thefe  monuments  are  all  engraved  in  the  Mon.  Ve- 
tuft.  v.  i. 
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architypes  existing  in  both  thofe  colleges* 
Merton  has  a fine  roof  in  its  chapel,  and  Bal- 
liol  a bay  window  of  great  beauty.  The  cen- 
tral points  in  Mr.  Wyatt’s  new  roofs  are  too 
flat,  and  the  ramifications  too  few  and  plain 
for  the  manner  he  profefies  to  imitate.  His 
plans  at  Magdalene  have  undergone  the  tefi:  of 
public  opinion"1,  but  are,  as  yet,  unexecuted. 

The  great  example  of  regular  Gothick  which 
had  been  given  by  Wykeham,  was  followed 
by  Chicheley  and  Wayncflete  w ith  equal  cor- 
reclnefs,  but  in  inferior  dimenfions  and  flyle. 
The"  chapels  and  halls  both  of  All  Souls  and 
Magdalene  wrere  proofs  of  the  increafing  fplen- 
dour  of  the  univerfity.  Few  chapels  in  Ox- 
ford fhow  more  tafte  in  their  prefent  ftate  of 
embellifhment,  than  that  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege. The  wfindows  and  vvainfeot  painted  in 
chiaro-fcuro,  and  the  peculiar  chaftnefs  of  the 

m In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  1797. 

n Merely  as  a matter  of  curiofity,  I infert  the  names  of 
the  mailer  mafons  employed  by  Chicheley  and  Wayneflete. 
John  Druel  and  Rogtr  Keys  were  the  architedls  of  All 
Souls,  and  William  Orchyarde  of  Magdalene.  Wood’s 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutch.  Life. of  Chicheley,  p.  171. 
Perhaps  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  latter  were  defigned  by 
Robert  Tully,  bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  already  mentioned  as 
the  architect  cf  Glouccfler.  • •' 
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ornament,  diffufe  an  air  of  propriety  and 
beauty  over  the  whole.  Under  a bright  fun 
the  effect  is  molt  happy.  Of  thofe  who  viiit 
Oxford,  upon  whom  the  arts  have  only  a tem- 
porary influence,  the  greater  part  I have  obferv- 
ed  to  remember  this  chapel  with  more  fatisfac- 
tion.  There  is  a charm  in  propriety  of  ltvle 
which  reaches  even  the  leafl  diferiminating 
mind. 

Upon  each  ol  the  buttrefles  of  the  eloilter 
at  Magdalene,  is  placed  a grotcfque  figure ; 
and  the  defign  of  them  being  profeffedly  enig- 
matical, many  Angular  folutions  have  been 
given0.  They  form  no  part  of  the  original 
plan,  but  were  added  in  1509.  To  the  inves- 
tigators of  the  progrefs  offculpture  in  England, 
Oxford  affords  feveral  intereftmg  fpecimens. 
Thofe  of  the  belt  execution  arc  Henry  VI. 
and  archbilhop  Chicheley  over  the  gateway  at 
Ail  Souls,  which  are  uncommonly  fine;  others 
againlt  the  chapel  at  Merton,  and  five  under 
the  great  welt  window  at  Magdalene. 

There  are  likewife  curious  bas  reliefs  at 
Merton  and  Balliol,  St.  Michael  at  the  ealt 
end  of  the  chapel  of  New  college,  as  feen 

6 CEdipus  Magdalen,  by  W.  Reeks,  1680. 
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from  the  garden,  and  a very  elegant  frize  of 
vine  leaves  under  the  bay  window  of  the  tow- 
er of  the  Schools,  facing  Hertford  college.  So 
general  as  the  cullom  of  fepulchral  effigies 
had  become,  but  more  particularly  thofe  for 
the  decoration  of  ffirines,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
a regular  fchool  of  fculpture  was  eftablifhed, 
which  bore  fome  analogy  to  the  mafter-ma- 
fons.  Cavallini  had  left  difciples  who  wxre 
capable  of  continuing  the  art ; and  we  are 
furprifed  at  the  bold  effect  fometimes  pro- 
duced in  fo  rude  a material  as  free-ftone1’. 

In  this  century,  a better  Style  of  architec- 
ture was  introduced  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  John  Alcocke,  biffiop  of  Ely. 

Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  avowed  and  munificent  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  built  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Public  Library  above 
it,  now  incorporated  with  the  Bodleian.  The 

p See  Carter’s  Antient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  2 vols. 
folio,  for  etchings  of  thefe  remains.  The  datues  of  Queen 
Eleanour  placed  in  the  erodes  eredted  to  her  memory  by 
her  huihand,  Edward  I.  are  amongfl  the  mod;  early  and 
the  fined;  fpecimens  of  fculpture  in  England.  See  Mon. 
Vetud.  v.  iii.  and  many  very  accurately  drawn  and  engraved 
in  the  two  volumes  of  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments. 
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former,  both  in  the  fretted  roof  and  the  whole 
interior,  is  finifhed  in  the  rich  Ryle  of  1480, 
which  is  the  date  of  its  completion,  and  feme 
years  after  the  demile  of  the  duke. 

A more  beautiful  Gothick  room,  excepting 
that  it  is  too  low  for  its  length,  is  now  feldom 
feen.  May  it  not  be  faid,  that  not  only  the  room 
is  too  low  for  its  length,  but  that  the  dilpofal  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  renders  this  im- 
propriety {till  more  objectionable  ? In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  univerfity  church  of  St. 
Mary  was  built  by  John  Carpenter,  bifhop  of 
Worcelter,  and  formerly  provoft  ol  Oriel  col- 
lege. The  choir  at  leaft,  and  the  fpire,  rofe  in 
confequence  of  his  benefaction.  By  richly  cluf- 
tering  this  Iteeple  at  its  bafe,  and  leaving  the 
lhaft  plain,  the  whole  elevation  is  itriking  and 
beautiful.  From  the  bafe  it  is  only  1 80  feet  high, 
which  is  exactly  the  height  of  the  fpire  only,  at 
Salilbury.  Mcafurements  of  other  remarkable 
buildings  have  the  following  reference.  The 
infide  of  the  Dome  ol  Santa  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantinople  is  exactly  as  high  from  the  floor ; 
the  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  more  lofty  by  eight 
feet ; and  the  great  Obelifk,  of  a lingle  {tone 
belide  the  bafe,  now  placed  before  the  church 
ot  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  is  lefs  fo,  only 
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by  twelve  — A Gothick  fpire,  windows,  and 
niches,  with  a Roman  portico  fupported  by 
twilled  columns,  prefent  a very  flrange  mix- 
ture ; yet  the  due  proportion  of  its  feveral 
parts  reconciles  the  eye  to  this  incongruity, 
and  we  praife  the  general  effedl  of  St.  Mary’s 
as  an  edifice  infpiring  an  appropriate  rever- 
ence. 

When  the  early  temples  of  chriflianity  had 
gained  fplendour  from  the  contributions  of 
the  pious,  the  efforts  of  the  architedi  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  exerted  in  exciting  ad- 
miration by  works  of  ffupendous  fkill.  The 
roofs  fufpended  by  invifible  fupport,  the  co- 
lumns and  arcades  of  incredible  lightnefs,  the 
towers  gaining  fymmetry  by  their  extreme 
height ; but  more  than  all,  the  heaven-diredl- 
ed  fpire,  elevated  the  mind  of  the  devout  fpec- 
tator  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fublime  re- 
ligion he  profeffed. 

Upon  the  continent,  the  fpire  is  rarely  feen; 
in  no  inftance  indeed  in  Italy ; and  thofe  of 
France  and  Germany  have  only  a general  ana- 
logy to  ours.  Thofe  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna 
and  Strafburgh  are,  in  fadl,  a continuation  of 
the  tower  gradually  diminifhing  from  its  bafe, 
with  attached  buttreffes,  floping  from  their 
6 foundation. 
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foundation.  Such  are  likewife  at  Rouen, 
Coutances,  and  Bayeux  in  France.  On  the 
contrary,  moil  fpires  in  England,  like  that  of 
Salisbury,  their  great  archetype,  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  are  an  addition  to  the 
tower,  and  commence  diftin&Iy  from  the 
parapet.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  more 
beautiful  fpecimens  of  a fpecies  of  architec- 
ture exclufively  our  own,  are  extremely  fim- 
ple,  and  owe  their  efTetfb  to  their  fine  propor- 
tions unbroken  by  ornamental  particles.  Even 
that  of  Salifbury'1  gains  nothing  by  the  fculp- 

q Mr.  Murphy  (Introd.  to  his  Batallah)  obferves,  “ tliat 
there  is  no  fettled  proportion;  which  is  fometimes  four 
times  tire  diameter  of  the  bafc  ; fometimes  the  height  to  the 
breadth  of  the  bafe,  is  as  eight  to  one.  The  fpire  of  Sarum 
is  only  fevcn  inches  thick;  fo  tliat  if  we  reafoned  of  con- 
ftruftion  from  theory,  it  would  be  inadequate  to  fuftain  its 
own  weight.”  Old  St.  Paul’s  fpire  of  wood  and  lead,  wras 
520  feet  high.  St.  Stephen’s,  "V  tenria,  465.  Stralburg  456, 
and  Salifbury  387.  The  fmgularly  beautiful  fpire  of 
Lowth  in  Lincolnfhire  was  built  in  1502,  by  John 
Cole,  architedl,  at  the  expence  of  305/.  7 5.  5 d.  It 
is  184  feet  high.  The  laft-mentioned  are  all  of  ftone. 
I he  art  ot  eredting  fpires  is  not  loft  in  England. — About 
forty  years  ago,  the  fpire  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Worcefter,  which 
is  extremely  elegant,  was  built  by  Nath.  Wilkinfon,  an 
uneducated  mafon.  The  height,  from  the  parapet  of  the 
tower,  is  155  feet  6 inches — the  diameter  of  the  bafe  of  the 
fpire  20  inches,  and  under  the  capital  and  weather  cock, 
only  6 inches,  five  eighths. 
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tured  fillets  which  furround  it,  and  thofie  of 
the  fa$ade  at  Litchfield  are  frofted  over  with 
petty  decorations.  At  Infpruck  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  I obfcrved  a large  globe  bulging  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpires,  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  a deformity  not  to  be  defcribed. 

The  finely  proportioned  tower  at  Magdalene 
college r was  fix  years  in  building,  and  was 
finifhed  in  1498.  During  no  period  of  Eng- 
lifh  architecture  wrere  fo  many  of  thefe  beau- 
tiful ftruCtures  ereCted,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  It  is  traditionally  known,  that  this 
tower  was  planned  by  the  alpiring  genius  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey;  and  was  his  firffc  eflay  in 
a fcience  which  he  well  underftood,  and 
praCtifed  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

His  palace  at  Hampton  Court  w'as  a fcenc 
of  gorgeous  expence ; but  his  intended  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  uniting  public  benefit  with 


r Dimcnjions. — Magdalene  tower  122  feet  high,  diameter 
26.  The  cathedral  at  Gloucefter  224.  Canterbury  235. 
St.  Stephen’s  church,  Briflol,  1 24.  Taunton,  Somerfctlliire, 
153;  all  of  which  were  built  between  1490  and  1520. 
Towers  of  this  age  in  Giouceflerfiiire,  and  the  well  of 
England,  are  very  frequent  and  beautiful.  The  tower  built 
by  Giotto  in  1334  at  Florence,  is  264  feet  high,  with  a dia- 
meter of  46.  The  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  188  feet  high. 
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fplendour,  would  have  exceeded  any  fimilar 
inftitution  in  Europe.  Rome  itfelf  would 
not  then  have  offered  a retreat  of  fcience  and 
learning,  fo  perfect  and  extenfivc,  in  all  its 
plans5.  Wolfey’s  great  hall  and  three  fide3 
of  the  quadrangle  were  nearly  finifhed,  when 
he  fell  under  the  king’s  difpleafure  in  1559; 
thefoundationwas  refumed,  and  Chrift  Church 
eftablifhed  by  royal  authority  in  15 45,  upon 
the  prefent  dimenfion.  The  cardinal  had  in- 
tended to  build  a church  on  the  north  fide, 
and  the  walls  had  rifen  fome  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  1638  the  fociety  defigned  to  re- 
duce the  whole  to  uniformity:  but  the  civil 
war  prevented  its  completion,  which  did  not 
take  place  before  1663.  Many  alterations 
were  then  made,  but  without  taftc.  The 
cloillcr  being  removed,  the  area  was  funk 
feveral  feet,  and  a terrace  raifed  round  the 
quadrangle.  The  parapet  of  the  whole  build- 
ing was  furrounded  with  rails  in  the  Italian 
ftyle,  having  globes  of  ftone,  at  regular  dil- 

s A computation  may  be  made  of  the  expence  of  this 
great  work,  from  that  incurred  in  the  lad  year  only  of  the 
cardinal’s  profperity,  being  7835/.  7 s.  2 cl.  Wood’s 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutch  ; of  which  I have  generally 
availed  myfelf,  as  an  authority,  for  dates,  &rc. 
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tances,  by  no  means  correfponding  with  the 
architecture  of  Wol  fey.  The  balls  are  no 
longer  remaining  to  incrcafe  the  heavinefs  of 
the  balluftrade,  which  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  in  this  age  of  judicious  alteration, 
would  have  been  reitored  by  the  open  battle- 
ment and  parapet  which  was  originally  a part 
of  the  plan,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  de- 
lineation of  the  topographer,  Ralph  Aggash 
The  quadrangle  forms  almoffc  an  cxaCt  fquare, 
but  is  lefs  than  that  at  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge,  the  irregularity  of  which,  and  the 
greater  variety  of  buildings,  renders  it  more 
pidturefque.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  vaftnefs 
of  edifices  erected  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  interior  area  ot  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  is  confiderably  longer 
than  anv  ol  thefe,  although  not  fo  wide,  on 
account  of  its  oval  form. 

Every  eye  will  be  ftruck  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  hall,  with  the  fpace  and  gran- 
deur of  proportion,  and  the  propriety  of  orna- 
ment, as  lately  introduced  in  Mr.  Wyatt’S 

' Dimenjians'. — The  CololTco  320  feet  by  206,  and  848 
in  circumference.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  334  feet  by 
325  W.  and  E.  287  by  256  N.  and  S.  King’s  Coll. 
300  feet  by  296.  Chrilt  Church  264  feet  by  261. 
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rcltorations.  The  hall  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  is  inferior  in  other  circumftances, 
rather  than  dimenlions u. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  prefent  ap- 
proach  to  the  hall  was  rebuilt;  but  the  name 
of  the  architect  is  not  prclerved.  The  vault- 
ed roof  is  fupported  by  a fingle  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  a fquare,  and  by  groins  at  the  angles. 
It  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Chapter- 
houfes  at  York,  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  Worcefter. 
The  effcCi  produces  inflantaneous  furprife, 
but  little  fatisfaction.  Plans  have  been  given 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  ltaircafe* 

Wolfcy  had  left  the  great  entrance  tower 
about  half  finilhed.  In  1681,  Sir  Chriltopher 
Wren  gave  the  prefent  defign,  a notable 
proof  that  Gothick  architecture  had  never 
employed  his  great  mind.  Nothing  like  it 
was  ever  attached  to  any  Gothick  fabrick  of 
the  pure  ages ; it  it  has  any  analogy,  it  may 

11  Dimcnjions  of  Hails. — Chrifl  Church  115  feet  by  40, 
and  50  high. 

Wcftminfler  228  feet  by  56.  Middle  Temple  100  feet 
Hv  64.  Guild-Hall  1 53  feet  by  48,  and  55  high.  Wind- 
ier 108  long.  Richmond  Palace  (now  taken  down) 
100  by  40.  Lambeth  93  feet  by  38.  Trio.  Coll  Cam- 
bridge, xoo  feet  by  40,  and  50  high.  New  College,  Oxford, 
78  feet  by  35,  and  40  high, 
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be  to  the  ancient  louvres  at  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough, but  to  thole  merely  as  being  an 
octangular  tower. 

We  may  fuppofe,  that,  had  the  firlt 
plan  been  carried  into  effeCt,  it  might  have 
refcmbledthe  great  gateway  at  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, or  others  of  the  fame  sera.  This 
towrer  contains  one  of  the  heavieft  bells  in- 
England  x. 

Viewed  from  the  Erect  the  elevation  of 
Chrift  Church  is  extremely  grand,  with  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  In  the 
ground  plan  there  is  a very  ftriking  refem- 
blance  of  the  front  of  the  palace  of  Edward 
Stafford  duke  of  Bucks,  now  colonel 
H.  Howard’s,  at  Thornburv,  in  Glouceller- 
lhire.  The  cardinal  had  effected  the  ruin  ol 
the  duke,  his  rival  about  the  time  that  he 
hrft  meditated  his  college  at  Oxford. 

* Mr.  Coxe’s  account  of  the  bells  in  Ruftia  almoft  ex- 
ceeds credit.  The  great  bell- at  Mofcow  weighs  43 2,000  lb 
i s 19  feet  high,  and  63  feet  4 inches  in  circumference  ; ano- 
ther in  St.  Ivan’s  Church  is  288,000 ib.  The  great  bell 
at  Peter’s,  Rome,  recall  in  1785,  is  18,6671b.  avoirdupois. 
One,  1 7, 000 lb.  weight,  is  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  is  275  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  at  Chrift  Church  is  17,0001b.  St.  Paul’s  8,400 11>. 
Gloucefter  70001b.  Exeter  and  Lincoln  are  heavier. 
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SECTION  V. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  the  final  aera  of 
Gothick  architecture  in  England ; and  the 
introduction  of  a manner  engrafted  on  it, 
which,  from  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
both  Grecian  and  Gothick,  retained  the  gene- 
ral character  of  neither. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  ftudy  of  a popular 
work  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  fome  time  refi- 
dent  at  Venice3,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  Palla- 
dio and  Vignola,  reported  to  us  by  thqfie  who 
had  vifited  Italy,  that  a partial  attempt  at 
regular  architecture  was  firlt  made.  Still  it 
was  confined  to  the  portico,  as  the  moll 
ornamental  part,  while  the  reft  of  the  {frac- 
ture was  thickly  perforated  with  enormous 
fquare  windows  having  the  lights  unequally 

a Elements  of  architecture  by  Sir  H.  Wootton,  1524. 
Fuller’s  Ch.  Hid.  P.  8.  p.  188.  The  G recian  orders 
were  introduced  in  gateways  in  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1557,  in  imitation  of  Holbein’s  defigns. 
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divided,  and  the  whole  parapet  finifhed  with 
battlements,  and  tall  pinnacles. 

Such  is  the  ftyle  of  the  great  quadrangle 
of  the  Public  Schools,  which  were  began  in 
1613;  and,  as  Hearne  has  difcovered,  from  a 
dcfign  of  Thomas  Holte  of  York.  The  mlidc 
of  this  fquare  has  an  air  of  great  grandeur 
refulting  from  the  large  dimenlions  of  the 
relative  parts,  rather  than  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion. To  the  lofty  tower  is  attached  a ferics 
of  double  columns,  which  demonftratc  the 
five  orders  from  the  Tufcan,  at  the  bafe,  to 
the  compofite.  The  architect  has  proved 
that  he  knew  the  diferiminations,  but  not  the 
application,  of  them.  On  the  oppofite  fide  is 
the  library,  which  rofe  from  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley;  and  is  the  mofl  ex- 
tenfive  and  curious  in  England.  It  is  com- 
puted to  contain  160,000  books,  of  which 
30,000  are  manuferipts1’.  The  oriental  MSS. 


b The  Univerfity  Library  at  Cambridge  is  extremely 
refpetlable.  King  George  I.  gave  30,000  volumes,  which 
had  been  colledted  by  Moore  bifhop  of  Ely.  7'he  Arabic 
MSS.  which  belonged  to  Erpenius  the  lexicographer, 
were  purchafed  in  Holland  by  the  duke  of  Bucks,  and 
given  to  this  library  after  his  death.  Lord  Pembroke  in 
1630  contributed  the  Barrocci  library  to  the  Bodleian. 
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arc  the  moft  rare  and  beautiful  to  be  found 
in  any  European  collection  ; and  the  Princi- 
pes  Editiones  of  the  Claffics  lately  procured 
from  the  Pinelli  and  Crevenna  libraries  rival 
thofe  at  Viennab  The  Vatican  contains 
only  80,000  books,  at  the  largett  calculation, 
principally  manufcript.  With  the  Bodleian, 
the  Ambrofian  at  Milan,  the  Minerva  at 
Rome,  and  the  feveral  libraries  at  Florence, 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  Mufeum,  will  advance  their  peculiar 
claims  of  equality,  either  in  point  of  number 
or  curiofity.  But  I am  wandering  from  the 
fubjeCt  of  architecture.  Duke  Humphrey’s  col- 
lection, confifting  of  illuminated  MSS.  and 
tranflations  of  the  Claffics,  are  faid  to  have 
been  all  facrificed  to  the  ignorance  and  zeal 

c In  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  printing  till  many  fhelves,  as  the  feries  of  ty- 
pographical fpecimens  is  continued  from  the  invention  to 
the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the  Maglia  becchi 
library  at  Florence,  are  three  thoufand  volumes  printed  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  befide  eight  thoufand  very  rare  MSS. 
It  has  been  fhrewdly  obferved  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
author,  “ Una  biblioteca  per  quanto  fi  voglia  copiofa,  fe 
fi  voglia  idrutiva,  non  conterra  molti  libri.  I libri  fono 
come  gii  uomini,  non  la  moltiplicitat,  ma  la  fcelta  fa  il  loro 
pregio.” — Principi  du  Archet.  Civile.  F.  2. 
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of  the  Reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
The  room  which  contained  them  over  the 
Divinity  School,  was  made  when  the  Bod- 
leian Library  was  founded,  to  connect  two 
others  which  wTere  built  at  either  end,  and 
are  fpacious  and  well  adapted. 

Three  fides  of  the  quadrangle  in  the  high- 
eft  ftory,  is  appropriated  to  receive  the  por- 
traits of  thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  the 
univerfity  by  their  learning  or  influence  in 
the  ftate,  and  as  it  contains  likewife  many 
MSS.  it  may  be  confidered  as  a continuation 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  fhape  there  is 
a certain  refemblance  of  this  with  the  far- 
famed  gallery  at  Florence  ; but  a confider- 
able  inferiority  with  refpetft  to  dimenfionsd. 
The  ceiling  is  of  painted  timber  frame,  coarfc 


d D'tmcnjions. — Gallery  at  Florence  E.  and  W.  fides 
461  by  21  ; S.  fide  123-9  by  21  > ^ut  fhere  is  a fuite  of 
nineteen  large  apartments  behind  the  gallery,  befides  the 
tribune. 

Gallery  at  Oxford,  N.  and  S.  fides  129-6  by  24-6  ; E. 
fide  158-6  by  24-6.  Vatican  at  Rome  is  a fingle  gallery 
237-9  by  50-3.  But  the  lafi:  purpofe  that  would  be  guelT- 
ed  for  it  is  a library,  and  that  the  choice!!  in  the  world,  for 
the  books  are  all  inclofed  in  prefies,  the  doors  of  which  are 
finely  painted. 
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and  grotefque,  and  round  the  cornice  are  a 
number  of  the  heads  of  eminent  men.  Such  a 
feries  is  likewife  in  the  Florentine  gallery e; 
and  though  much  better  executed,  as  por- 
traits, are  drawn  equally  from  imagination. 

Thefe  are  indeed  a handfome  fuite  of  gal- 
leries, which  were  much  in  fafhion  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  the  ufual  appendage  to 
a great  houfe.  That  at  Audley  Inn  was  283 
feet  in  length.  Another  at  Theobald’s  was 
1 23  feet  by  21. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  fchools 
it  is  conjectured,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the 
portals,  that  the  fame  architect  had  complet- 
ed the  garden  quadrangle  at  Merton,  and  the 
whole  ItruCture  of  Wadham  College f.  I 
think  the  two  latter  are  the  preferable  build- 
ings, as  their  plan  is  more  fimplc  and  more 
compatible  with  the  particular  manner  which 
prevailed  early  in  the  feventeenth  century. 

e A moft  perfect  idea  of  the  magnificent  interior  of  the 
Medicean  gallery  is  given  in  that  lingular  effort  of  genius 
by  Zoftanii,  lately  removed  from  a ffation  unworthy  of  it  at 
Kevv,  to  the  Queen’s  lodge  at  Windfor. 

f We  may  jrulge  of  the  expence  of  building,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  by  that  of  Wadham  College,  which  amounted 
only  to  1 1,360/. 
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Under  the  patronage  of  archbifhop  Laud, 
Inigo  Jones  was  firit  employed  at  Oxford. 
He  built  the  arcades  and  porticos  in  the  in- 
ner quadrangle  of  St.  John’s  College.  They 
are  in  his  firft  manner,  and  copy  the  faults 
rather  than  the  excellencies  of  his  great  m af- 
ter Palladio.  The  bulls  between  the  arches 
and  the  heavy  foliage  and  wreaths  under  the 
alcoves  are  exuberant  and  unclaftical.  Be- 
tides this,  the  imports  of  the  arches  reft  upon 
the  pillars,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  inftabi- 
lity.  There  is  fo  rtrong  a refemblance  to  the 
ambulatory  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  it  is 
evident,  that  Jones  repeated  himl'elf  here  in 
miniature.  By  the  gateway  of  the  Phyfic 
Garden,  finifhed  from  his  delign,  we  are  re- 
minded of  York  Stairs,  in  the  Strand.  We 
may  fuppofe,  that  in  both  thefe  inftances  he 
was  reftrained  by  his  employers,  or  fettered 
by  the  mode  of  building  then  fafhionable — 
when  his  genius  was  left  without  control, 
and  fupported  by  the  royal  treafures,  he  pro- 
duced Whitehall. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  fpecitncns 
Inigo  Jones  had  given  of  his  talents  led  to  any 
farther  employment  in  Oxford  ; and  Cam- 
bridge 
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bridge  has  not  a Tingle  edifice  which  claims 
his  name. 

Nor  were  the  firft  approaches  he  made  to- 
ward Palladian  correCtnefs  productive  of  the 
lcalt  reform.  His  wrork  at  St.  John’s  wras 
fcarcely  finifhed,  when  Oriel,  Jefus,Univerfity, 
and  Exeter,  were  nearly  rebuilt  in  a ftyle  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  Wadham,  which  was  ma- 
nifeftly  their  model  as  far  as  accommodation, 
and  the  diftribution  of  the  apartments. 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre  added  new  fplen- 
dour  to  the  univerfity.  It  was  defigned  by 
one  of  its  own  prcfeffors,  the  great  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  who  from  being  the  moft  pro- 
found mathematician  of  his  age,  became  the 
moft  able  architect.  This  fingular  ftruCture, 
which  ftill  attracts  the  admiration  of  the 
fcientific,  as  w'ell  as  of  the  common  obferver, 
was  ereCted  by  the  foie  benefaCtion  of  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  1669. 
It  was  the  f rft  effort  of  a genius  which  after- 
ward imagined  and  completed  St.  Paul’s. 

In  the  ground  plan,  the  architect  has 
adopted  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Home,  built  by  Auguftus,  which  was  400 
Englifh  feet  in  diameter,  and  could  contain 
60,000  fpeCtators  when  fitting.  For  the 
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magnificent  idea  of  this  theatre  every  praife 
is  due,  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  confum- 
mate  contrivance  and  geometrical  arrange- 
ment, by  which  this  room  is  made  to  receive 
4000  perfons,  without  inconvenience. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancient  theatres,  the 
walls  of  which  were  too  widely  expanded  to 
admit  of  a roof,  the  ceiling  has  the  appear- 
ance of  painted  canvas  {framed  over  gilt  cord- 
age. It  is  geometrically  fupported  upon  the 
fide  walls  without  crofs-beams,  an  invention 
which  at  firff  engrofied  univerfal  admiration, 
but  is  now  known  and  pradified  by  almoll 
every  architect. 

Streater,  whom  King  Charles  II.  made  his 
l'erjeant  painter,  was  employed  upon  this  ceil- 
ing, which,  though  its  meaning  is  as  recon- 
dite and  unintelligible  as  an  allegory  need  be, 
it  is  in  every  refped,  a very  poor  performance. 
There  is  an  afiemblage  of  the  arts  and 
ficiences. 

s The  theatre  coft  16,000/.  Sir  Chriftopher  owed  the 
original  idea  of  the  roof  to  Seballian  Serlio,  and  Dr.  Wallis, 
his  predeceflor  in  the  Savilian  chair  of  geometry.  Dr.  W.’s 
plan  was  given  to  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
diameter  of  the  roof  is  feventy  feet  by  eighty. 
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Some  account  of  thofe  “ public  furfaces,” 
upon  which,  as  lord  Orford  obl’crvcs,  “ the 
eye  never  refts  long  enough  to  criticife,”  may 
not  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  as  they  are  a 
part  of  internal  architecture. 

Not  to  mention  the  cupolas  painted  by  the 
great  Italian  artilts,  which  are  fcarcely  Icds 
numerous  than  excellent,  I will  feleCl  only 
the  ftupendous  works  of  Michelagnuolo  and 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  the  Seltine  chapel  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  grand  hall  of  the  Bar- 
barini  palace. 

In  depicting  the  fublime  fubjcCt  of  the 
“ Laft  Day  h,”  the  great  painter  has  exerted 
the  vigour  of  the  molt  fertile  imagination, 
and  indulged  his  love  of  anatomy,  to  the  ut- 
molt  extent.  He  reprefents  embodied  fouls 
as  killing  each  other,  after  a long  feparation. 
Pope  Paul  IV.  determined  to  deface  this 

h The  incongruity,  if  not  the  profanenefs  of  fuch  ideas 
til  fo  facred  a place,  lsjulUy  reprehended  by  the  Abbe  Marfy 
in  his  poem  “ Capella  Sextina.”  Michelagnuolo  was 
engaged  eight  years  in  this  iinmenfe  work.  He  is  laid  to 
have  borrowed  many  ideas  from  the  “ Inferno"  of  his 
friend  Dante  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  condemned 
fouls  are  finer  than  thofe  in  a flate  of  beatitude,  in  point  of 
defign  and  expreffion. 
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magnificent  work  on  account  of  the  nudities, 
but  Daniel  de  Volterra  was  found  to  clothe 
the  exceptionable  figures  with  light  draperies, 
much  to  his  own  credit  as  to  the  execution  ; 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  original. 

TheBarbarini  ceiling  rcprefents  the  triumph 
of  glory  and  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  for 
compofition  and  colouring  has  been  efteemed 
beyond  any  in  Rome.  The  figures  are  nu- 
merous, without  coniufion.  But  of  Rubens 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  infpedting  one  of 
the  grandeft  works  in  the  ceiling  of  White- 
hall l.  Excellent  as  he  was  for  his  colouring; 
and  management  of  light  and  fhade,  he 
could  not  preferve  this  fpecies  of  painting 
from  contempt. 

The  fubjedt  was  certainly  fufficient  to  rack 
any  invention  however  Rored,  for  it  was  the 
apotheofis  of  fuch  a monarch,  as  King 
James  I.  Rubens  acquired  his  love  of  allc- 
goriling  and  perfonification  from  his  mafter 
Otho  Vaenius  at  Leyden ; and  the  emblems 

1 At  Oflerley  Houfe,  the  ftaircafe  is  ornamented  with 
the  apotheolis  of  William  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Rubens, 
brought  from  Holland  by  Sir  Francis  Child.  Lyfons’s  En- 
virons of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 
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publifhed  by  Govartius,  are  known  to  have 
been  of  his  defigning. 

Clafiical  corrednel's  he  feems  to  have  de- 
fied, particularly  in  the  Luxembourg,  where 
he  groupes  Mercury  and  Hymen  with  Cardi- 
nals and  the  Queen  mother.  At  Whitehall, 
in  the  ovals,  we  have  the  virtues  reprefented 
by  deputy.  Apollo  Hands  for  prudence,  and 
has  a new  attribute,  the  horn  of  plenty,  in  his 
hand.  To  exprefs  the  filial  piety,  and  to  dis- 
play the  talte  and  magnificence  of  Charles  I. 
in  a grand  audience  chamber  k,  as  this  was 
defigned  to  be,  thefe  ornaments  were  not  un- 
fuitable  ; but  are  in  their  prefent  defignation 
a fingular  decoration  of  a protcllant  church. 
The  great  inconvenience  of  viewing  paint- 
ings fo  placed,  lefiens  the  fatisfadion  which 
the  moll  corred  compofition  could  pollibly 
afford  ; and  forefhortening  is  too  diffimilar  to 
nature,  cither  to  lurprife  or  pleafch 

The 

k The  whole  cxpence  of  what  is  now  called  the  Ban- 
queuing  houfe  was  20,000/.  three  thoufandof  which  were 
paid  to  Rubens  for  this  work.  It  was  reftored  by  Cipriani 
in  1780,  who  received  2000/. 

1 Difficiles  fugito  afpeiftus  contracfaque  vifu 
Membra  iub  ingrato,  motufque  adufque  coaAos. 

Du  Fresnov. 
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The  firft  attempt  to  forefliorten  figures  on 
ceilings  was  by  Corregio  in  his  Affumption, 
in  the  cupola  at  Parma,  and  the  Afcenfion, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  John.  liaffaelle,  in  the 
little  Farnefe  palace,  in  his  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Plyche  has  given  the  appearance  of 
tapeftry  attached  to  the  ceiling. 

Verrio  and  La  Guerre  brought  this  tafte- 
lefs  fafhion  into  England.  They  were  well 
calculated  for  it ; but  Thornhill  m and  Knel- 
ler  wafted  their  time  and  talents  upon  fuch 
performances. 

Verrio  fet  the  example  too,  of  introducing 
real  portraits  under  allegorical  icmblance,  in 
which  his  abfurdity  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
malevolence.  Of  this  circumftance  there  is 
a memorable  inftance  at  Windfor. 

llubens  difplayed  an  ingenious  fatirc  in  a 
picture  in  the  Duifeldorff  collection.  He  has 
reprefented  himfelf  as  Diogenes  fearching  for 

Amongft  the  Cartoons  of  RafFaelle,  the  lead  pleafing  is 
the  miraculous  draught  ot  hfhes,  becaufe  it  has  more  fore- 
ihortening. 

m Thornhill  painted  at  Oxford  the  Afcenfion  on  the 
ceiling  of  Queen’s  College  chapel,  and  the  “ Refurredtio 
veftita”  of  archbifhop  Chicheley  in  pontifkalibus. 
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an  honed  man,  amidft  a crowd  of  the  por- 
traits of  his  friends. 

Verrio  was  the  only  artift  to  whom 
Charles  II.  was  liberal;  and  towards  him  he 
was  profufe — but  Verrio  had  impudence  and 
wit n. 

A peculiar  excellence  of  the  Sheldonian 
theatre,  as  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  infpecd 
it,  is,  that  it  is  formed  in  the  interior,  on  the 
precife  model  of  the  antique.  In  this  re- 
fpe<5l  its  pretenfions  cannot  be  but  partially 
allowed.  Palladio  gave  a plan  for  an  Olym- 
pic theatre  in  his  native  city  of  Vicenza, 
which  was  fmifhed  in  1580,  and  was  intend- 
ed for  fcenic  recitations,  like  the  ancient 
Greek  plays.  The  feats  are  of  done  and  in- 
clofed  by  a beautiful  colonnade,  with  ftatues 
on  the  parapet.  The  profcenium  is  a mag- 
nificent facade  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; and 

" Verrio,  at  Windfor,  has  introduced  a portrait  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury  as  the  daemon  of  fedition,  and  the  houfekeeper 
as  a fury.  Sebaftian  Ricci’s  brother  drefied  as  a gentleman 
in  the  ftyleof  Charles  II.  is  made  a fpe61ator  of  one  of  our 
Saviour’s  miracles,  at  Bulftrode.  At  Greenwich,  Sir  James 
Thornhill  has  habited  King  William  in  armour,  with  filk 
(lockings  and  a flowing  wig.  He  received  6685 /.  for  the 
whole  work,  at  3 /.  the  fquare  yard. 
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the  fcenes  are  fixed,  being  compofed  of  woocl, 
reprefenting  rich  architecture  in  perfpeCtive, 
which  is  feen  through  the  arcade,  with  an 
impofing  effeCt.  It  is  now  ufed  for  the  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  the  “ Academia”  of  the 
modern  Italian  poets. 

Without  doubt,  the  original  purpofe  of 
thefe  theatres  have  little  analogy,  nor  fhould 
that  at  Vicenza  have  been  brought  in  compa- 
rifon,  but  upon  the  point  of  refcmblance  to 
the  antique.  The  building  at  Vicenza  has 
no  external  beauty,  as  it  is  furrounded  and 
concealed  by  houfes,  and  it  is  much  lefs  than 
this  at  Oxford. 

I could  never  perceive  the  perfe&ion  which 
has  been  fo  generally  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  theatre.  The  contour  towards 
the  fireet  is  certainly  beautiful.  In  the  ftrip- 
ed  pihafters  0 Jones  is  copied  in  thofe,  he  has 
made  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Loggia  at 
Wilton.  Of  Roman  architecture  the  great, 
if  not  the  only  remaining  fpecimen,  of  the 
whole  external  ruftic  with  ftriped  pilafters,  is 
the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.  The  front  is 
not  happijy  conceived,  but  the  bafe  is  better 

° He  has  likewife  introduced  them  at  Marlborough 
haufe,  St  James’s  Park. 

than 
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than  the  broken  pediment,  with  its  degene- 
fate  ornaments  and  petty  urns.  By  the  root 
the  whole  building  is  abfolutely  deprefied — 
fo  overloaded  as  it  is,  with  lead  and  gilding  *. 

The  chapel  at  Trinity  College  was  built  on 
a plan  re-modelled  or  amplified  by  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren  ; the  proportions  are  correct, 
and  the  elevation,  as  now  feen  from  the 
•ftrcct,  extremely  light  and  elegant.  But  the 
tower  had  been  well  fpared,  for  it  is  by  no 
means,  a beautiful  appendage p. 

Sir  James  Boroughs,  who  gave  a defignfor 
Clare  Hall  chapel  at  Cambridge,  is  evidently 
indebted  to  this  at  Trinity  for  his  primary 
idea ; where  he  varied,  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  talle.  He  has  added  a ruftic  bafe, 
omitted  the  urns  with  their  flames,  and  fub- 
ftituted  an  odlagon  lighted  by  a cupola,  for 
the  towrer.  Cambridge  has  no  equal  inflancc 
of  pure  and  claflical  archite<Aure. 

* Of  another  building  fo  disfigured,  an  Italian  author 
remarks,  “ that  it  looks  like  a huge  cocked  hat  on  the 
head  of  a dwarf !” 

p Dr.  Aldrich  is  faid  (in  Warton’s  Life  of  Dr.  Ba- 
rhurfl,  p.  68-71.)  to  have  fuggefted  the  firft  thought. 
Several  letters  between  Sir  Chritlopher  and  Prefident  Ba- 
thurft,  prove  how  far  the  greater  credit  is  due  to  him. 
( ihapel  7j  feet  by  30,  and  40  high. 
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The  Garden  Court*1  at  Trinity  was  built 
likevvife  according  to  Sir  Chriftopher’s  direc- 
tions, and  was  the  firft  Palladian  ftrudlure 
feen  in  Oxford.  The  deftgn  is  fimple,  com- 
modious, and  if  a plan,  now  in  agitation, 
fhould  be  adopted,  would  be  rendered  uni- 
form. 

But  for  juft  proportions,  the  Afhmolean 
Mufeum  claims  a higher  place  than  the 
buildings  before  noticed  ; as  it  is  in  a much 
better  tafte,  and  more  in  the  laft  ftyle  of 
Inigo  Jones.  Confidering  that  as  the  fum- 
mit  of  Englifh  architecture,  I prefer  this  ftruc- 
ture  to  Wren’s  other  works  in  Oxford,  and 
regret  its  unfavourable  fituation.  If  the  win- 
dows were  refitted  with  glafs  and  the  whole 
decorated,  as  it  w7ell  deferves  to  be,  we  fhould 
not  lb  much  mifs  the  eaftern  portico  hid  in  a 
narrow  paifage  made  by  the  theatre.  To  de- 
feribe  the  contents,  or  give  the  hiftory  of  this 
mufeum,  is  not  my  intention,  as  many  things 
are  depofited  there,  about  which  the  world 
has  long  forgotten  to  inquire. 

I will  only  obferve  incidentally,  that  it  was 
the  firft  public  inftitution  of  the  kind,  and  in 

* Dimenjions, — 60  feet  by  25. 
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the  infancy  of  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  in 
England,  was  a great  collection ; and  though 
far  exceeded  at  this  time  by  feveral  others,  is 
refpe&able  for  an  original  plan.  In  its  archives 
are  preferved  what  antiquaries  will  value 
more  highly ; the  private  MSS.  and  books  of 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  and  Anthony  a Wood.  The 
library  at  Queen’s  College r is  fo  well  de- 
fined, that  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Sir  Chrillopher’s  fuperintending  judgment; 
though  given  to  his  fcholar  and  afiiftant,  Ni- 
cholas Kawkfmoor. 

As  the  prefent  quadrangle,  which  fo  mag- 
nificently conftitutes  a part  of  the  high  ftreet, 
has  a general  refemblance  to  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris,  maj  it  not  have  been 
compofed  from  fome  defign  made  by  that 
great  mailer  in  architecture,  during  his  vifit 

* Dlmcnfions  of  Libraries. — Library  at  Queen’s  College 
1 14  feet  by  31,  and  26  high.  At  All  Souls,  198  by  32, 
and  40  high.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  190  bv  40, 
and  38  in  height.  Blenheim  183-3  by  31-9.  and  at  either 
end  a fquare  of  28  by  20.  Heythorp  83  by  20,  and  20 
high  Oriel  College  83  by  28,  and  28  high.  Worcefter 
College  100  feet  long.  Caen  Wood  60  by  21.  Shel- 
burne Houfe  105  by  30,  and  25  high.  Thorndon  95  by 
20,  and  32  high. 
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to  France  ? Every  thing  that  Hawkfmoor  has 
done,  is  fo  decidedly  inferior  to  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, whether  his  genius  runs  riot  amonglt 
fteeples,  as  at  Limehoufe  and  Bloom fbury,  or 
whether  it  aims  at  fomething  regular,  as  at 
Eafton  Nefton,  that  his  claim  to  the  whole 
plan  is  very  difputablc.  The  Doric  elevation 
of  the  hall  and  chapel  is  grand  and  harmo- 
nious, and  worthy  of  Wren  or  Aldrich. 
Though  the  whole  was  not  finifhed  till  the 
year  1739,  the  defign,  at  firft  approved  of  by 
the  fociety,  was  ftridtly  adhered  to.  About 
that  time,  the  garden  court  at  New  College s 
appeared,  much  in  imitation  of  Verfaillcs, 
without  the  colonnade  ; but  with  an  hetero- 
geneous addition  of  Gothick  battlements,  and 
efcocheons  incumbering;  the  architraves  ol  the 
windows.  A fingle  effect  as  feen  from  the 
garden  was  intended  and  produced ; but  it 
has  no  other  praife.  The  judicious  builder 

5 In  a poem  entitled  “Oxonii  Dux  Poeticus,  by  M.  Au- 
bry,  8vo.  1795,”  the  refemblance  of  thele  buildings  ta 
Verfaillcs  excites  the  following  exclamation. 

“ All  mihi  Verfalias  nimis  ilia  referre  videntur 
Qaa  regis  miferi  limina  parte  fubis. 

Sontes  Verfalias  ! quae  primae  incendia  faeva 
Accendere.  quibus  Gallia  adufta  petit.” 
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hufbands  his  imagination,  and  referves  fome- 
thing  to  delight  the  mind,  which  he  can  no 
longer  furprife. 

The  Clarendon  Printing  Office  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  fituation  upon  a gentle  afeent ; an 
aid  which  the  nature  of  Vanbrugh’s  architec- 
ture particularly  requires.  Yet,  as  compoling 
the  auguft  groupe  of  buildings,  which  are 
feen  fo  happily  at  the  end  of  Clarendon  ftrect, 
where  it  is  cluftered  with  the  theatre ; the 
portico,  without  grace  or  proportion  in  every 
other  point  of  view,  gains  an  accidental  dig- 
nity and  propriety.  By  the  thorough-light, 
the  whole  architectural  mafs  is  relieved,  and 
becomes  piCturefque.  As  approached  from 
the  Schools,  it  is  all  alike,  huge,  heavy,  and 
magnificently  clumiy ; and  we  are  no  longer 
tempted  to  dream  of  fymmetry  and  arrange- 
ment. 

Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  the  accomplifficd  dean 
of  Chrifl  Church,  was  one  of  the  molt  per- 
fect architects  of  his  time.  His  Elements  of 
Civil  Architecture r give  ample  evidence  that 

1 This  MS.  had  belonged  to  Dr.  George  Clarke,  who 
bequeathed  it,  with  his  library,  to  Worcefter  College.  It 
was  published  and  very  ably  tranflated  by  P.  Smyth,  LL.  B. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  large  8vo.  1790. 
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he  was  intimately  converfant  with  the  fciencc  j 
and  two  beautiful  edifices  of  their  kind,  are  a 
very  honourable  proof  of  his  excellence  in 
practice.  He  built  Peckwater  Court  at  Chrift 
Church,  in  a chafte  Ionic  ftyle,  and  has  made 
the  decoration  fubordinate  to  the  deiign. 
The  bafe  is  ruftic,  the  three-quarter  columns 
which  fupport  the  central  pediments  arc  cor- 
rectly formed,  the  pilafters  are  plain,  and  the 
windows  drefTed  with  architraves.  He  has 
compofed  the  whole  from  the  pureft  inftances 
of  Palladio  at  Vicenza,  judicioufly  rejecting  a 
fuperfluity  of  ornament,  by  which  the  great 
outline  of  the  Venetian  architect  was  not  un- 
frequently  eclipfed.  The  other  building 
which  boafts  the  defign  of  Dr.  Aldrich  is  the 
parifn  church  of  All  Saints  in  Oxford  u. 

It  is  obferved x,  with  fome  degree  of  truth, 
and  cenfure,  that  “ modern  churches  arc  a vile 
compound,  Italy  having  furnifhed  the  ground 
plan,  Greece  the  portico,  and  France  or  Ger- 
many, the  fpire.” 

The  modern  fpire  is  generally  compofed  of 

« Dimenjions.— 72  feet  by  42,  and  40  high. 

* Alurphy’s  Batallah.  Pref.  p.  16. 
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a rotunda  or  fpherical  temple  fupporting  an 
obelifk.  Mr.  Walpole  calls  it  “ a monfter 
in  architecture and  Mr.  Pennant  in  his 
t(  London”  fpeaks  very  pleafantly  of  an  order 
called  the  “ Pepper-box  If  Wren  him- 
felf  could  not  refeue  his  fteeples  from  fuch 
deferved  and  contemptuous  criticifms,  their 
caufe  could  expert  little  from  Hawkfmoor 
and  Gibbs,  in  their  lhare  of  the  fifty  new 
churches,  in  which  they  exhibit  a variety  of 
uglinefs. 

Of  the  fpire  of  All  Saints  it  may  be  truly 
faid,  that  it  has  fewer  objetionablc  parts 
than  almoft  all  of  thofe  alluded  to  ; and  the 
church  with  its  Corinthian  portico,  no  lefs 
than  the  accuracy  of  the  internal  proportions, 
is  uncommonly  correct  in  compolition,  and 
elegant  in  effect. 

The  Univerfity  has  produced  another  archi- 
tect of  merit,  though  not  in  the  profeffion. 
Pr.  George  Clarke2  of  All  Souls  College, 

y Dlmcnfions. — The  fpire  of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street, 
io  234  feet  high  ; and  that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  exhibits  the 
live  orders  in  different  parts,  and  is  225  feet  high.  At 
St.  Dnnflan’s  in  tire  Eafl:,  the  fpire  reds  upon  the  inter- 
section of  two  arches. 

1 N.  1660,  O.  173  . 

where 
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where  the  great  luminary  of  architecture,  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren3  had  like  wife  ftudied,  was 
affociated  with  Hawkfmoor  in  the  plan  of  the 
new  quadrangle  and  Codrington’s  Library  for 
that  fociety.  The  Ityle  is  original,  more  like 
Gothick  than  Grecian,  and  though  capricious 
and  irregular  in  the  extreme,  the  whole  effect 
is  far  from  unpleafing.  Hawkfmoor  univer- 
fally  miftook  whim  for  genius,  and  a love  of 
ornament  for  tafte.  But  Dr.  Clarke  planned 
the  library  which  completes  the  fquare  of 
Peckwater  at  Chrift  Church,  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  now  the  fuperb  repofi- 
tory  of  archbifhop  Wake’s  and  lord  Orrery’s 
books,  and  of  general  Guife’s  pictures.  It 
confifts  of  one  order  of  rich  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, of  three  quarters,  and  confiderable 
height  and  diameter.  The  idea  of  this  man- 


3 N.  1632,  O.  1723.  His  Defigns  in  three  large  folio 
volumes,  are  now  preferved  in  the  library  of  All  Souls 
College.  The  principal  are  St.  Paul’s,  an  intended  palace 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  Greenwich  Hofpital.  Dr.  Clarke 
gave  Jones’s  Palladio,  with  his  MS.  notes  in  Italian,  to  Wor- 
cefter  College.  Lord  Burlington  purchafed  many  of  Pal- 
ladio’s defigns  from  the  Contarini  Colle£lion  at  Venice, 
among  which  was  a Vitruvius  fo  noted.  The  duke  of 
Devonlhire  has  a Palladio  with  Jones’s  Latin  notes. 
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ner  was  fupplied  by  Bernini,  who  filled  up 
with  apartments  the  grand  colonnade,  which 
remained  of  the  Bafilica  of  Antoninus  at 
Rome,  which  is  now  the  Dogana  or  Cuftom- 
houfe.  In  Dr.  Clarke’s  firft  plan,  which  I have 
feen,  he  had  placed  a turret  like  that  at 
Queen’s  College  in  the  center,  the  omiffion 
of  which  no  one  will  regret.  One  great  cha- 
racter was  intended  by  the  architect,  which  is 
that  of  magnificence ; it  was  beyond  his  ta- 
lents, and  heavinefs  prevails. 

In  the  library,  hall,  and  chapel,  at  Wor- 
celter  College b,  which  are  due  both  to  his 
munificence  and  his  fkill,  there  is  a greater 
fimplicity,  and  more  fucccfs.  Yet  the  hall 
and  chapel  had  been  more  happily  connected 
by  a portico,  and  the  prefent  narrow  alley  oc- 
cupied by  building.  As  a private  gentleman 
well  verfed  in  architecture  he  mult  yield,  in 
all  points,  to  Dr.  Aldrich ; but  he  had  more 

b A poet  in  the  Mufae  Anglicans,  intending  a compli- 
ment, has  told  the  plain  truth. 

“ folidaeque  column® 

Apparent,  Tcftiquc  baud  enarrabde  robur." 

Atrium  Pkckwater. 

Dimenjiom. — Library  141  feet  by  30,  and  37  high. 
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fcience,  if  lefs  tafte,  than  his  contemporary 
Lord  Burlington.  Sir  James  Boroughs  at 
Cambridge,  who  likewife  amufed  himfelf 
with  thefe  purfuits,  if  with  refped:  to  tafle 
only,  was  a fupcrior  competitor  for  fame. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Gibbs  and  Vanbrugh  have  difcovered 
nearly  equal  ponderofity.  Gibbs  adhered 
fcrupuloufly  to  the  rules  of  Palladio,  but 
nature  had  denied  him  tafte  ; and  though  very 
much  employed  in  his  day,  in  public  build- 
ings, fcarcely  one  of  them  can  boaft  any  de- 
gree of  fimplicity  or  elegance.  His  favourite 
work  was  the  New  Library  a at  Oxford,  the 
firfl  application  of  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  fund.  In 
a moll  unfavourable  fituation  he  has  created  a 
Itrudlure  which  required  every  advantage  of 

a The  Radcliffe  Library  is  140  feet  high,  and  the  cu- 
pola 100  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  finifhed  in  1749,  eleven 
years  after  the  firffc  llone  was  laid.  The  total  expence  was 
40,000/.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  was  built  by 
John  Bernard  Fifchers,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a cupola 
fupported  by  columns  of  fcaglola,  with  an  ample  area. 
But  the  fkill  of  the  architeff  is  principally  Ihown  in  break- 
ing the  extreme  length  by  another  colonnade  in  rooms 
which  are  continued  from  the  center.  It  has  the  air  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  and  is  richly  painted. 
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fpace  and  elevation.  The  oblong  fquare  in 
which  it  {lands,  is  only  three  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  one  hundred  and  feventy,  and  fo 
ill  adapted  to  receive  a rotunda  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  diameter,  that  it  is  ab- 
fol  utely  fhouldered  by  the  oppofite  colleges  of 
Brazenofe  and  All  Souls. 

The  Schools  and  St.  Mary’s  church  com- 
plete a fquare  without  the  intervention  of  any 
private  edifice ; a circumflance  to  which  it 
owes  an  effedl  of  magnificenc.e  which  belongs 
to  none  of  the  component  buildings,  were  they 
detached  from  the  groupe.  I have  repeated 
Mr.  W alpole’s  opinion  lefs  happily,  and  I do 
not  think  his  judgment  fevere. 

If  feen  by  moon-light  the  RadclifFe  Li- 
brary b lofes  much  of  the  heavy,  deprefled  ap- 
pearance, it  fhows  under  the  meridian  fun. 
i have  frequently  furveved  St.  Paul’s,  Lon- 

b Gibbs  bequeathed  his  books  and  drawings  to  this 
library.  It  contains  few  others,  befide  fome  Oriental 
MSS.  In  the  area,  are  two  Candelabra  very  ingeniouflv 
compofed  of  marble  fragments  after  the  antique  by  Pira- 
nefi  at  Rome.  They  were  given  by  Sir  R.  Newdigate. 
With  them  might  be  placed  a few  of  the  befl  of  the  Arun- 
del flatues,  when  judicioufly  reftored,  till  a fuite  of  rooms 
could  be  finifhed  for  them. 
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don,  under  a fimilar  point  of  view,  and  have 
been  furprifed  by  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
colonnade  furrounding  the  dome,  which  an 
atmofphere  of  thick  fmoke  had  pofitively  ob- 
Icured  in  the  day  time c. 

The  cupola  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  not 
retting  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda,  but  being 
propped  by  confpicuous  buttreffes,  appears  to 
have  funk  from  its  intended  elevation.  Nor 
is  it,  in  the  leaft,  relieved  by  the  reduplica- 
tion of  ill  fhaped  vafes,  by  which  it  is  profufc- 
ly  furrounded. 

The  ruftic  doors  could  well  have  fpared 
their  pediments,  and  the  fmall  fquare  win- 
dows under  the  large  ones  in  the  fecond  or- 
der, look  meanly.  This  blunder  was  certain- 
ly a beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the  architect,  for 
he  firft  introduced  it  in  St.  Martin’s  church, 
which  he  built  in  London ; and  has  repeated 
it  here.  The  double  three  quarter  Corin- 
thian columns  are  yet  handfome,  and  if  the 
intermediate  fpace,  inttead  of  being  fo  often 
perforated,  had  been  occupied  by  windows, 

c The  Radcliffe  Square  is  deferibed  by  Vafi  in  his  ac- 
count of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  “ uniffe  alia  fua  magniti- 
cenza  una  eftrema  bizzaria” 
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copied  from  thofe  at  Whitehall,  Tome  dignity 
of  ornament  had  been  introduced  and  a little- 
nefs  avoided,  which  now  {trikes  every  ob- 
ferver.  It  may  be  inquired,  whether  this 
building  had  not  gained  both  beauty  and 
grandeur,  if  whole  and  infulated  pillars  had 
fupported  the  architrave  and  rotunda. 

At  Cambridge,  in  the  new  building  of 
King’s  College d,  Gibbs  has  gained  more  credit 
from  a more  jufter  proportion,  and  his  ab- 
ftaining  from  fuperfluous  decoration.  The 
Doric  portal  in  the  center  cannot  be  praifed  ; 
but  the  whole  elevation  as  feen  from  the 
fields,  is  very  noble,  and  fuperior  to  any  of 
the  fame  ftyle  of  building  in  either  univer- 
fity.  To  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  archi- 
tenure  of  the  Senate  Houfe,  Sir  James  Bo- 
rough has  the  better  claim.  The  executive 
part  was  fuperintended  by  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Walpole  will  not  allow  that  “ any 

d Dimenjions. — New  building  at  King’s  College  236  feet 
bv  46,  and  50  high . 

Senate  Houfe,  ici  feet  by  42,  and  the  height  32  feet. 
It  has  been  called  the  larged:  modern  room  in  England,  but 
the  armoury  in  the  Tower  fhould  be  excepted,  which  is 
345  by  49,  and  22  high  within  the  walls. 
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man  talks  of  one  edifice  of  Gibbs in  can- 
dour, he  fhould  have  excepted  the  portico  of  St. 
Martin’s.  It  is  odlo-ftyle  and  of  large  dimen- 
fions,  but  in  the  worft  fituation  imaginable, 
as  well  from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
as  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreet.  By  no  other 
portico  in  London,  could  we  be  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree  reminded  of  the  great  architype, 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  columns  of 
that  before  Carleton  Houfe  are  puny,  and  tot- 
tering under  the  architrave.  That  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  has  only  half  its 
proportion  of  depth.  From  the  fame  cir- 
cumftance,  that  of  the  New  India  Houfe, 
although  rich  and  highly  finished,  has  the 
appearance  of  a corridore.  The  fame  defeCl 
occurs  at  the  Manfion  Houfe,  without  a fin- 
gle  beauty  to  counterbalance  it. 

Gibbs,  aware  that  he  was  cenfured  for 
want  of  grace,  determined,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  to  obviate  all  objections  on  that 
account,  in  his  defign  for  the  New  Church 
in  the  Strand.  He  aimed  at  elegance,  but 
could  not  accomplifh  even  prettinefs. 

The  great  art  in  a building  of  moderate 
dimenfions  is  to  proportion  the  decorations 
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to  the  fpace  they  are  deftincd  to  fill,  that 
they  may  not  by  their  multiplicity  encumber, 
where  they  fhould  adorn.  Unobfervant  of 
this  rule,  Gibbs  indulged  his  love  of  finery  in 
architecture,  and  has  crowded  every  inch  of 
furface  with  petty  decoration.  The  body  of 
the  church,  not  lofty  in  itfelf,  is  broken  into 
two  orders,  and  the  fpire  is  tapered  like  a 
Chinefc  pagoda,  by  a repetition  of  parts  com- 
pofed  of  members  of  Grecian  architecture. 
In  fuch  faults,  the  eye  is  offended  by  the 
affeCtation  of  beauty. 

The  new  buildings  of  Magdalene  and  Cor- 
pus colleges  are  now  to  be  conlidered. 

There  is  both  fimplicity  and  beauty  in 
that  at  Corpus.  The  pediment  is  fupported 
by  four  plain  Ionic  pilaffers,  the  windows  are 
unornamented,  and  the  bafe  not  ruftic,  which 
accords  better  with  the  whole. 

It  is  find,  that  the  front  of  the  new  build- 
ing at  Magdalene  College  was  defigned  by 
Mr.  Holdfworth,  a fellow  of  that  focicty. 
In  a front  which  extends  300  feet,  and  is 
about  50  in  height,  there  are  not  lefs  than 
eighty  windows,  and  wrhat  is  worfe,  they  are 
all  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  Inigo  Jones,  in 
3 his 
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his  model  of  architecture  at  Whitehall,  in  a 
fpace  of  i 20  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  height, 
has  placed  only  fourteen  windows,  which  he 
has  made  the  vehicles  of  judicious  orna- 
ment. 

Allowing  the  neceffity  of  rendering  fo 
many  apartments  commodious,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  erecting  a building  of  fufticient  fize 
without  breaking  the  furface  into  many  parts 
or  perforations  of  no  variety;  - here  is  certain- 
ly nothing  to  prail'e  but  the  afpeCt  to  the 
paddock  ; which  gives  the  air  of  a nobleman’s 
refidence.  It  cannot  boaft  more  than  many 
of  thofc  great  houfes,  where  extent  and  a 
multiplicity  of  rooms  make  the  only  amends 
for  the  deficiencies  of  architecture. 

Towards  the  old  quadrangle  is  an  arcade 
or  cloifter  of  equal  extent  with  the  building, 
which  was  intended  in  the  original  plan  to 
furround  the  fpacious  area.  Mr.  Wyatt  has 
determined,  that  if  the  whole  were  gothiciz- 
ed,  a better  efteCt  would  be  produced.  There 
is  little  to  hazard  as-  to  its  prefent  beauty, 
every  pretenfion  to  which  is  loft  in  fame- 
ne  fs. 

For  about  twenty  years.  Keen  was  the  ar- 
I 2 chiteCt 
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chitedt  principally  employed.  He  gave  the 
defign,  and  fuperintended  the  new  building  at 
Balliol  College,  which  is  a handfome  piece  of 
ftreet  architecture e.  The  proportions  are  juft, 
and  the  ornaments  difpofed  with  tafte. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  defigns  for  the  quadrangle  at 
Worcefter  College,  with  the  hall  and  chapel, 
were  confulted,  and  in  a great  degree  follow- 
ed by  Keen,  with  confiderafile  improvement. 
The  Provoft’s  lodgings  were  entirely  planned 
by  him,  and  are  fmgularly  commodious. 

He  built  likewife  the  RadclifFe  Infirmary 
from  the  model  of  that  at  Gloucefter,  which 
owes  its  very  fuperior  plan  to  Mr.  Singleton, 
a private  gentleman  of  that  county. 

As  the  next  deftination  of  the  RadclifFe 
fund,  the  Obfervatory  w~as  defigncd  by  him, 
but  had  fcarcely  rifen  above  the  foundations 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1770.  The  idea 

e The  elevation  of  this  building  is  particularly  ftriking 
as  contrafted  with  the  meannefs  and  irregularity  of  the  an- 
cient front  of  the  college.  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
claim 

Prifca  juvent  alios — rgo  nunc  me  denique  nitum 
Gratulor.  Ovid. 
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was  not  happy,  and  was  probably  much  bet- 
ter in  the  drawing,  than  when  executed.  It 
was  materially  altered,  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  in  1786.  No  building  in  Oxford 
is  fo  advantageoufly  fituated,  but  the  wings 
are  long  and  low,  and  add  nothing,  even  by 
contrail,  to  the  lightnefs  and  elegance  of  the 
center.  The  tower  finifhes  in  a general  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens ; but  upon  confulting  Le  Roy  and 
Stuart,  the  model  will  not  be  found  to  have 
an  exaCt  correfpondence.  I mention  this  cir- 
cumllance  incidentally,  and  not  as  fubtraCt- 
ing  any  thing  from  the  merit  of  the  applica- 
tion. Whatever  objections  may  obtrude 
themfelves  on  the  firft  view  of  the  elevation, 
they  are  completely  fuperfeded  by  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  Obfervation  Room ; 
to  the  lingular  excellence  of  which,  many 
foreigners  of  talte  and  experience  have  given 
an  unanimous  futfrage. 

An  obfervatory,  to  anfwer  all  allronomical 
purpoles,  and  to  difplay  at  the  fame  time  the 
graces  of  architecture,  appears  to  have  been  a 
performance  of  confiderable  difficulty.  The 
frit,  which  was  ereCted  at  Greenwich  by  Sir 
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Jonas  Moore,  Mailer  of  the  Ordnance,  is  fo 
fhapelefs  and  capricious,  that  it  might  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  the  fummer  houfe  of  a 
whimfical  man  of  wealth,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  What  part  of  it  could  poflibly 
have  been  corrected  by  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren  ? 
— yet  his  final  correction  and  approbation  are 
faid  to  have  been  given  f. 

The  Obfervatory  in  Richmond  Park,  built 
at  the  expence  of  his  prefent  majefty  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  is  an  elegant  manfion, 
fully  appropriate  to  its  original  intention, 
which  is  fufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  light 
rotunda  and  cupola  on  the  roof. 

At  Oxford,  it  is  more  characteriftic,  that 
the  private  refidence  fhould  be  a fecondary 
conlideration. 

A building  entirely  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  archi- 
tecture next  merits  our  attention.  By  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland  a 
beautiful  gateway,  in  a part  of  Chrift  Church, 
called  Canterbury  Court,  was  nnifhed  in  1778. 
The  order  is  Doric.  Nothing  in  imagination 
could  attain  to  a more  perfeCt  fimplicity,  nor 
pould  we  receive  an  equal  fatisfaCtion  from 
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the  utrnoft  effort  of  magnificence.  In  the 
Doric  column  there  is  an  appearance  of  ma* 
jefty  and  firmnefs,  not  unappropriate,  as  far 
as  folidity  is  implied. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ingenious  architect 
did  not  purpofe  a flriCt  adherence  to  prece- 
dent ; but  following  the  example  of  the  great 
Italian  fchool,  has  deviated  from  the  antique 
in  fearch  of  new  beauties,  and  greater  excel- 
lence. His  Doric  column  is  flriCtly  neither 
Grecian,  Roman,  nor  Italian.  « 

In  the  Temples  of  vdLgina,  Poeftum,  and 
the  citadel  at  Athens  g,  the  moft  perfect  ex- 
amples of  Doric,  the  guttae  retain  their  por- 
tion, the  fluting  is  continued  over  the  aflra- 
gal,  and  the  column  invariably  refts  upon  the 
bafe,  without  an  intermediate  plinth. 

The  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome  has 
plain  columns  with  a fillet,  and  amongft  the 
ruins  of  the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  it  is  intro- 
duced above  the  termination  of  the  fluting ; 
but  the  latter  inftance  is  of  the  decline  of 
Roman  architecture.  All  the  Italian  archi- 
tects from  Palladio  to  Viola,  have  invented  a 

8 Ionian  Antiquities,  v.  ii.  Ruins  of  Poeftum  and 
Stuart’s  Athens. 
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Doric  ftyle  of  their  own  ; in  one  point  they 
agree,  in  contrariety  to  the  Greek  model, 
their  columns  have  tori  and  bafes  like  the 
other  orders. 

The  whole  quadrangle  rebuilt  upon  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  plan  is  a very  graceful  accompani- 
ment to  this  portal  as  the  great  feature,  and 
combines  ftmplicity  with  tafte. 

The  Library  at  Oriel  College  is  the  moft 
perfect  piece  of  architecture  in  Oxford,  but  it 
has  no  advantage  of  fituation.  The  facade  with 
equal  grandeur  and  fimplicity  exhibits  only 
the  Ionic  order.  All  the  parts  are  great  and 
commanding,  the  ornaments  few,  and  the 
whole  harmonious.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been  lefs 
happy  in  his  defign  of  the  interior  h.  It  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  infide  of  this  building 
little  correfponds  either  with  the  fimple  ele- 
gance or  the  juft  proportions  of  the  elevation. 
The  windows  internally  are  not  of  a height 
fuitable  to  that  of  the  room  ; the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  a want  of  a proper  quantity 
of  light  is  obfervable  immediately  on  en- 
trance. The  fcagliola  pillars  with  huge  white 
Corinthian  marble  capitals  appear  much  too 

h Dimcnjions. — 83  feet  by  28,  and  28  high  within  the 
walls. 
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large,  and  elaborately  ornamental  for  the  re- 
cefs,  whofe  plain  entablature  theyfupport; 
and  raife  in  the  mind  a painful  fenfe  of  the 
poverty  rather  than  fimplicity  of  the  whole, 
which  confifts  of  an  unadorned  portal  be- 
tween two  plain  walls.  A feries  of  table's 
with  flight  mouldings  on  the  outiide  of  the 
llru&ure  give  the  windows  an  appearance  of 
proportion,  which  on  entrance,  is  loft  in  a 
great  degree,  and  a gallery  over  them,  in- 
creafes  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  iniidc 
wall. 

At  Exeter  College  a library  of  fmall  dimen- 
fions  was  built,  a few  years  fincc,  as  I have 
been  informed,  from  the  defign  given  by  the 
prefent  Public  Orator ; which  does  credit  to 
the  corre&nefs  of  his  tafle. 

I mull  now  clofe  my  obfervations  on  the 
architecture  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  neither 
fuperficial  nor  unjuft.  Free  and  unprejudic- 
ed I avow  them  to  be,  and  I offer  them  dif- 
fidently, as  the  private  opinions  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who  has  no  ambition  of  forming  the 
tafle,  or  influencing  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Oxford  over 
Magdalene  bridge,  built  by  G Wynne,  is  unique 
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in  point  of  efFcCt,and  thefirft  impreflion  it  com- 
municates of  the  grandeur  of  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes.  Whether  it  be  a bridge  or  a caufeway, 
the  double  columns  1 are,  at  leaft,  ufelefs,  for 
they  add  nothing  to  its  fupport.  I am  aware  of 
Milne’s  having  adopted  them  at  Blackfriars ; 
and  I think  not  happily,  for  the  original  pur- 
pofe  of  the  pillars  is  not  ornament,  but  fup- 
port. The  architect  of  Magdalene  bridge,  it 
will  be  allowed,  had  a moft  impracticable 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  his  bridge  at  Wor- 
cefter  is  a proof  of  his  fkill,  where  he  had  a 
fmgle  river  only  to  crofs.  England  is  famous 
for  that  fpecies  of  architecture.  The  bridges 
over  the  Thames  exceed  in  extent  and  magni- 
ficence, not  only  thofe  over  the  Seine,  but  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  modern  bridges  at 
Rome  are  not  beautiful ; and  the  boafted 
Rialto  at  Venice  has  no  merit  but  the  fmgle 

1 We  are  reminded  of  Spenfer’s  bridge  leading  to  the 
palace  of  Venus. 

“ It  was  a bridge  y built  in  goodly  wife 
With  curious  corbs,  and  pendants  graven  fayr; 

And  arched  all  with  porchei,  did  arife 
On  ftatdy  pillours,  fram’d  after  the  Doric  guife.” 

laii  of  Sir  Scudamort , b.  iv,  c.  to. 
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arch.  We  have  many  provincial  bridges  of 
fiiperior  lightnefs  and  conftrudtion  ; I will  in- 
fiance  thofe  only  of  Henly,  Maidenhead,  and 
Richmond,  over  the  Thamesk.  But  the  moft 
perfedl,  I have  ever  feen,  is  the  Ponte  Trinita, 
over  the  Arno  at  Florence,  of  three  arches 
only,  each  {panning  one  hundred  feet.  Such 
exquifite  proportion  and  fimplicity  are  the 
fummit  of  the  art. 

By  its  curvature,  the  high  ftreet  gradually 
expands  the  fcenes  of  academic  fplendour. 
The  fucceffion  is  not  too  fudden,  nor  does  it 
fuffer  from  the  want  of  continuity  or  neat- 
nefs  in  the  private  houfes. 

For  variety  and  magnificence  of  public 
buildings  no  city  in  Europe  can  offer  a com- 
petition. In  the  “ Corfo”  at  Rome,  there 
are  large  palaces,  which  are  proudly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  common  habitations,  and  fo 
frequent,  that  a refemblance  will  {trike  every 
Englifh  vifitant.  Refpedting  the  circum- 
ftances  of  fpace  and  commodious  pavement, 

k The  finell  Gothick  bridge  is  that  of  one  arch  over 
the  Adige  at  Verona,  which  {pans  213  Roman  palms, 
about  140  Englifh  feet.  It  was  built  by  Fra.  Giocondo 
it)  1468. 
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which  are  fo  effential  to  a favourable  elevation 
of  the  feveral  buildings,  and- the  number  of 
them  feen  in  the  fame  view,  the  High  ilreet 
in  Oxford  is  greatly  fuperior,  if  not  in  the 
individual  beauty  of  the  component  ftruc- 
tures. 

Before  commerce  had  ufurped  every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  bufy  parts  of  the  capital,  the 
feries  of  noblemen’s  palaces  from  Arundel 
houfe  in  the  Strand  to  Northumberland  houfe 
at  Charing-crofs,  as  they  Hood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laid  century,  mull  have  had  an  air 
of  national  grandeur,  which  is  now  no  more. 

Oxford  is  not  only  diftinguifhed  for  beauty 
as  a city,  but  for  the  number  and  pleafantnefs 
of  its  gardens  and  public  reforts.  The  “ ca- 
thedral length  of  trees”  at  Chrifd  Church,  the 
bowers  of  Merton,  the  happy  effed  of  mo- 
dern gardening  at  St.  John’s,  and  of  the  ffyle 
of  the  laid  age,  in  Trinity  and  New  College, 
with  the  delightful  retreats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cherwell  at  Magdalene  compofe  envi- 
rons of  infinite  amenity.  The  Englifh  Aca- 
demus  enjoys  its  “ ltudious  walks  and  fhades,” 


! “ To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maud’lin’s  learned  grove.” 

Pope’s  Imit.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  ii. 

which 
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which  yield  to  thofe  of  Athens,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolutions  of  our  climate. 

The  fumptuous  palace  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  elegant  villa  at  Nuneham,  fo  often  ad- 
mired and  defcribed,  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford.  After  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  poflelfes  un- 
queltionably  the  happy  faculty  to  paint  with 
words,  it  would  be  arrogant  to  attempt  a 
verbal  delineation  of  fcenes  which  he  has 
examined  with  fo  much  fcicnce  of  -pichi- 
refque  beauty  m. 

The  lyftem  of  modern  gardening  has  been 
employed  in  no  fituations  with  greater  advan- 
tage, than  in  the  grounds  which  are  attached 
to  thofe  fuperb  manfions. 

Modern  gardening,  as  a fcience,  has  had 
perhaps  too  rapid  a progrefs  for  its  eventual 
perfection ; and  has  been  imitated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  no  lefs  various,  than  landfcape  on  canvas 
by  thofe  painters  who  rather  truft  to  fancy, 
for  defign  and  colouring,  than  confult  nature 
for  original  or  correct  architypes". 

The 


m Northern  Tour. 

0 In  Mr.  Repton’s  fydem,  the  naked  manfion,  the 
fhaven  lawn,  and  Terpentine  lake  in  the  di dance,  are  re- 
peated till  they  naufeate. — “Taedet  me  hodiernarum  harum 

formarum.” 
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The  introduction  of  architecture  into  garden 
feenes  in  England  may  date  its  origin  in  the 
prefent  century.  Vanbrugh  gave  defigns  for 
temples  at  Eaftbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  but  he 
could  only  repeat  himfelf,  and  they  are  merely 
parts  of  his  houfes  in  miniature. 

At  Stowe,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a pro- 
fufion  of  unmeaning  boxes,  excepting  the 
Temple  of  Venus. 

In  the  villas  near  Rome,  the  fountains, 
terraces,  and  flights  of  ftairs  (for  the  whole 
fcheme  of  Roman  gardens  is  artificial)  em- 
ployed fome  of  their  molt;  famous  architects, 
and  great  variety  and  talte  are  difplayed, 
which  produce  grandeur  without  heavinefs ; 
and  ftatuary,  principally  in  fpecimens  of  the 
antique,  lends  its  aid  to  complete  a magnifi- 
cent whole.  The  difgufting  conformity  and 
repetition  fo  effectually  ridiculed  by  Pope,  no 
longer  pervade  our  gardens;  but  are  now  pe- 
culiar to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  At 
the  epifcopal  palace  at  Wirtzburg,  I could 

format-urn.”  Tafle  and  nature  however  have  found  abla 
advocates  in  Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight, 
the  one  in  a poetical,  and  the  other  in  profe  eflays,  whole 
efforts  may  Pill  reprieve  “the  obfolete  prolixity  of  fbade.” 

CoWPER, 

not 
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not  reprefs  my  aflonifhment  at  the  coloffal 
diflortions  intended  to  reprcfent  flatues,  the 
bowers  of  painted  lime  trees,  and  correfpon- 
dent  alleys  buttoned  with  hundreds  of  flower- 
pots, which  compofed  thefe  grotefque  pleafure 
grounds,  peopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  by  a 
multitude;  but  in  defiance  of  claffic  defcrip- 
tion,  in  groupes,  fmgle  figures  and  bulls,  be- 
yond arrangement  or  number. 

In  fome  of  our  extenfive  domains  dedicated 
to  pidturefque  beauty,  where  nature  has  been 
molt  indulgent,  I have  been  difappointed  by 
obferving  numerous  ltrudlures  of  high  pre- 
tenfion  as  to  ornament,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  place.  We  abound  in  eccle- 
fiaflical  and  military  ruins,  which  are  truly 
inimitable,  and  lofe  all  effedt  when  attempted 
upon  a fcale  of  inferior  dimenfions.  Why 
are  we  fo  ambitious  of  multiplying  copies,  in 
which  all  character  is  funk  in  diminifhed 
proportions?  Why  have  we  fuch  an  abun- 
dance of  grottos  and  huts,  in  a climate  of 
eternal  damps? 

Inftead  of  thefe  monotonous  embellilh- 
ments,  and  imperfect  imitations  of  what  wTe 
already  poflefs,  in  number  and  originality,  be- 
yond other  nations  on  the  continent,  let  me 

indulge 
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indulge  a faint  hope,  that  tafte,  in  happier 
times,  may  feled  a fpot,  and  opulence  offer 
her  {lores  to  enrich  it,  with  the  genuine  mo- 
dels of  claffic  antiquity.  The  remains  of 
Athens,  of  Rome,  of  Ionia  and  Ralbec,  are 
become  national  treafures,  by  the  ingenious 
and  erudite  labours  of  Britifli  artifts0.  No 
longer  content  with  accurate  delineations 
upon  paper,  or  diminutive  cork-models  of 
them,  as  feen  in  libraries  of  fuperior  elegance, 
the  refloration  of  thofe  fuperb  or  beautiful 
edifices,  lliould  dignify  fome  chofen  fpot  of 
correfpondent  compofition.  In  the  fimilitude 
of  caftles  and  abbies,  extent  and  maffivenefs 
are  infeparably  neceffary;  without  them,  all 
effed  dwindles  into  littlenefs;  but  the  Gre- 
cian fane  may  be  rendered  perfed  in  the 
minuted  reprefentation  of  it.  The  exad 
model  of  the  Maifon  Quarree  at  Nifmes, 
called  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  Vidory  at 
Stowe,  built  by  the  late  lord  Temple,  when 
viewed  as  preliding  over  a noble  valley,  will 
prove  my  affertion,  no  lefs  than  the  copy  of 

' Stuart’s  Athens,  3 vols  fob  Degodetz,  Rome,  by  Mar- 
shall. Ionian  Antiquities,  2 vols.  fol.  publifhed  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Wood’s  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  &c. 
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the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  at 
Mr.  Anfon’s  at  Shuckburghp,  though  unfor- 
tunately placed.  In  the  execution  of  fuch  a 
plan  for  a fchool  ot  claffical  architecture,  not 
the  flighted:  deviation  from  the  true  model  or 
relloration,  formed  from  actual  admeafure- 
ment,  fhould  be  tolerated.  It  fhould  be  feen 
in  the  chaftnefs  of  the  original,  confonant  in 
every  part.  We  might  then  begin  to  antici- 
pate our  emancipation  from  the  Vanbrughs 
and  Borrominis  of  the  prefent  day. 

A few  years  ago,  prince  Borghefe  patronifed 
Jacob  Moorq,  who  was  the  boaft  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation,  and  then  ftudying  at  Rome  as  a 
landfcape  painter,  he  not  only  felt  the  beauties 
of  Claude  Loraine,  but  rivalled  them.  His 
own  portrait,  with  an  accompaniment  of  foreft 

p Tiie  Choragic  Monument  of  Lyficrates.  Stuait’s 
Athens,  c.  4.  pi.  1 — 3.  The  Odlagon  Tower  of  Andro- 
nicus  Cvrheftes.  Stuart’s  Athens,  c.  3.  pi.  1 — 3.  and  the 
arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens,  are  all  imitated  in  the  grounds 
of  Shuckburgh. 

<i  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1793, 
where  he  had  principally  reftded  and  fludied.  He  has  re- 
prefented  himlelf  with  his  coat, taken  off  and  lying  by  him, 
and  as  refting  under  a fpreading  tree,  in  a foreft. 
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fcenery,  contributed  by  himffelf  to  the  cham- 
ber of  painters  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  is 
an  honourable  teftimony  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence. 

Under  Moor’s  direction,  the  prince  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  ground  adjoining  to  his 
incomparable  villa  on  the  Pincian  hill.  The 
gardens  of  the  Medici  and  Albani  villas,  and 
thofe  called  Boboli  near  the  grand  duke’s 
palace  at  Florence,  are  laid  out  in  a ftiff 
tafte,  with  walls  of  evergreens,  ftraight  alleys, 
marble  fountains,  and  crowds  of  Itatucs.  Yet, 
I am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  ltvle,  now 
obfolete  in  England,  is  bell  adapted  to  Italy; 
where  a conftant  and  ftrong  fun  would  foon 
deitroy  velvet  lawns,  and  the  broad  fhade  in 
a ftreet  of  clipped  trees  or  covert  walks  is 
more  coincident  with  the  local  idea  of  luxu- 
ry. Their  perfectly  harmonifing  landl'capes 
are  found  only  in  imagination  and  on  canvas, 
for  the  art  of  reducing  a diftribt  of  country  to 
the  rules  of  picturcfquc  beauty,  as  frequent 
in  England,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Moor  gave  the  firtf  fpecimen  of  an  Englifh 
garden  to  the  Roman  artiits,  as  deferibed  in 
Mafon’s  elegant  didactic  poem  fo  denomi- 
6 nated. 
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nated.  The  alleys  and  terraces  difappearmg, 
the  fountains  no  longer  are  forced  into  the 
air,  and  the  water  liberated  from  marble 
chefls,  fpreads  into  a lake  with  irregular  fliores. 
Up  on  a fmall  ifland  in  this  garden  is  the 
temple  containing  a fine  ftatue  of  ^Efculapiusr; 
and  another  exquifite  morceau  of  architecture 
facred  to  Diana5,  in  an  appropriate  fituation, 
each  of  moft  correCt  imitation.  Other  parts 
of  tliefe  ornamented  fields  exhibit  the  Roman 
fcenes  of  old.  A hippodrome,  a villa  in- 
variably corrcfponding  with  the  plan  and  fcalc 
given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  a mufeum 
deflined  to  receive  the  ftatues  found  in  the 
city  of  Gabii  (deferted  even  in  the  days  of 
Horace)  realife  the  idea  I have  fketched  of  a 
claflic  plcafure  ground.  Upon  the  very  fite 
of  the  gardens  of  Sal  luff  given  to  the  Roman 
people,  to  have  an  aRual  infpeCtion  and  re- 
vival of  fome  of  their  original  plans  and  em- 
bellifhments,  after  a lapfe  of  two  thoufand 
years,  afforded  a fatisfaClion  which  no  deli- 
neation could  equal. 

I copied  the  fubjoined  infeription  on  the 
bafe  of  a flatue  of  Flora,  in  proof  that  the 

r " ASKAEITEini  SOTHPI.” 
s “ MOCTIVAGAE  NEMORVM  POTENTI.” 
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modern  Romans  are  flill  mafters  of  Latin 
compofition  E 

VILLAE.  BORGHESIAE.  PINCIANAE. 

CVSTOS  HAEC  EDICO. 

QVISQUIS  ES.  SI  LIBER 
LEGVM  COMPEDES.  NE  HIC  TIMEAS. 

ITO  QVO  VOLES  PETITO  QVAE  CVPIS. 

ABITO  QVANDO.  VOLES. 

EXTERIS.  MAGIS.  HAEC  PARANTVR  QVAM  HERO. 

IN.  AVREO  SECULO  V3I  CVNCTA  AVREA 
TEMPORVM  SECVR1TAS  FECIT. 
BENEMERENTI  HOSPITI. 

FERREAS  LEGES  PRAEFIGERE  HERVS  VETAT. 

SIT  HIC  AMICO  PRO  LEGE 
HONEST  A VOLVNT  AS. 

VERVM  SI  QVIS  DOLO  MALO  LVBENS  SCIEN5 
AVREAS  VRBANITATIS  LEGES  FREGLRI  V. 

CAVEAT  NE  SIBI  _ 

T ESS  ARAM  AMICITIAE  SVBIRATVS  VILLICVS 
ADVORSVM  FRANCAT. 


1 Upon  an  oppofite  column  are  inferibed  fome  verfes 
from  Petronius  Arbiter,  (Satires,  ch.  131)  which  are 
admirably  deferiptive  of  rural  feenery  and  beauty. 
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SECTION  VII. 


The  Greeks  are  laid  to  have  borrowed 
architecture  from  the  Aflyrians,  who  had 
previouflv  acquired  it  from  the  Egyptians. 
Athens,  which  was  the  earheft,  was  likewife 
the  beft  fcliool  of  architecture.  The  orders 
which  are  afcribed  to  Dorus  and  Ion,  have  a 
date  at  leaft  eight  hundred  years  anterior  to 
the  chriftian  sera,  but  the  Corinthian  is  more 
modern3. 

The 

a The  hi  [lory  of  architecture,  like  that  of  the  other  arts, 
marks  out  the  progreiTion  of  manners.  Among  the  Dorians 
it  carried  with  it  the  auftcrity  of  their  national  character, 
which  d it  played  itfelf  in  their  language  and  inufick.  The, 
Ionians  added  to  its  original  limplicity  an  elegance,  which  has 
excited  the  univerfal  admiration  of  polterity.  The  Corin- 
thians, a rich  and  luxurious  people,  not  contented  with 
former  improvements,  extended  the  art  to  the  very  verge 
of  vicious  refinement.  And  thus  (fo  connected  in  their 
origin  are  the  arts,  fo  fimilar  in  their  progrefs  and  revolu- 
tions) the  fame  genius  produced  tiiofe  three  characters  of 
ftyle  in  architecture,  which  Dionylius  of  Halicarnaflus,  cne 
of  the  molt  judicious  critics  of  Greece,  remarked  in  its  lan- 

K 3 guage. 
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The  Romans  were  imitatorsof  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  Simplicity  and  mere  ufefulnefs 
characlerifed  their  national  buildings  in  the 
rude  days  of  the  republick  ; — thofe  eredled  by 
the  Emperours  were  confpicuous  for  their 
magnificence.  They  were  moft  fumptuous 
and  beautiful  in  the  reign  of  Augulhus ; be- 
came evidently  inferior  in  that  of  Trajan  ; 
and  declined  far  below  mediocrity,  even  in 
the  third  century  of  chriftianity. 

We  owe  to  the  Romans  the  invention  of 
the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  orders.  The  firll- 
mentioned  was  the  original  Ryle  of  Italy 
formed  upon  the  Doric  model,  fo  frequent  in 
Magna  Graecia,  before  the  introduction  of 
Attic  architecture,  but  heavy  and  void  of 
grace  in  its  proportions.  Of  the  Compofite, 
firft  ufed  in  the  Auguftan  age,  we  obferve  the 

guage,  The  Dorians  exhibited  an  order  of  building  like 
the  ftyle  of  their  Pindar — like  Efchylus — like  Thucydides, 
The  Corinthians  gave  their  architecture  that  appearance  of 
delicacy  and  effeminate  refinement  which  charadteriies  the 
language  of  Ifocrates.  But  the  lonians  ftruck  out  that 
happv  line  of  beauty,  which  partaking  of  the  fimplicity  of 
the  one  without  its  harihnefs,  and  of  the  elegance  of  the 
other  without  its  luxuriance,  exhibited  that  perfection  of 
ftyle  which  is  adjudged  to  Homer,  and  his  beft  imitators.”' 
Burgess  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities. 

more 
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more  frequent  inftances  confined  to  decoration 
lavilhly  employed,  than  in  pure  and  claffical 
architecture. 

The  zenith  of  Roman  architecture  was 
under  the  aufpices  of  Vefpafian  and  his  im- 
mediate fucceffors,  who  completed  the  Temple 
of  Peace  and  the  Colofaeum,  or  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre. Upon  the  eftablifhment  of 
chriftianity,  the  external  magnificence  was 
facrificed  to  the  internal  decoration,  and  the 
oblong  fquare,  the  ground  plan  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  temples,  being  extremely  limple  in 
their  interior,  but  fumptuous  to  view,  wTas 
gradually  formed  into  the  Greek  and  Latin 
crofis,  which  is  much  more  favourable  to  fu- 
perftition  than  to  beauty.  The  removal  of 
the  imperial  throne  from  Rome  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  involved  at  the  fame  time,  and  from 
the  fame  caufes,  the  decline  and  fall,  not  only 
ot  the  empire,  but  of  pure  architecture. 

Not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  under  the  aufpices  of  Leo  the 
tenth,  and  the  Medici  family,  architects  wrere 
encouraged  to  apply  themfelves  to  antique 
models,  and  to  meafure  their  proportions, 
that  they  might  defign  the  orders  w ith  pre- 
cifion.  Bramante,  Sangallo,  and  Miehelag- 
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noulo,  erected  edifices  which  excelled  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  both  in  magnificence1*  and  regu- 
larity, in  fuch  a degree  as  to  other  the  beft  ex- 
amples to  other  nations.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  epocha  of  the  revival  of  archi- 
tecture in  Europe. 

Since  that  time  each  country  has  fent  its 
native  artifls  to  Rome  to  iludv  architecture, 
who,  as  it  might  have  been  naturally  expected, 
w7ere  content  to  form  themfelves  folely  in  the 
fchools  of  their  new  matters,  as  it  w?as  much 
more  practicable  to  ftudy  after  intire  works* 
and  thofe  which  were  ccnftantly  before  them, 
than  to  purfue  a painful  and  uncertain  invef- 
tigation  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  No 
better  reafon  can  be  adduced,  1 prefume,  for 

b Several  of  the  moft  admired  of  the  ancient  temples 
were  not  of  great  dimenfions.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
jackley  near  Alabar.da.  Ionicexaftyle  i8:>  feet  by  94. 
Periflyle  11  columns  on  either  fide.  Ionian  Antiq.  v i. 
p.  58. 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome.  Ionic  tetraftyle 
54  8 by  28  8.  Periftyle  J columns,  nine  on  either  fide. 
Degodetz’  Rome.  v.  i.  p.  50.  Maifon  Quaree  at  Nifmes. 
F.xailyle  40  feet  by  84.  Cell  36  feet  by  64.  Periflyle  £ 
columns,  11  on  either  fide,  44  feet  high,  diameter  2 feet 
9 inches,  eight  diametres. — Cleriffeau  Archit.  de  Nifmes. 

the 
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the  flow  progrefs  of  true  tafte  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  during  the  fir  ft  century,  after 
the  death  of  Leo  the  tenth. 

Italy  in  the  revival  of  claffical  arch i tenure 
prefented  an  admirable  model  in  St.  Peter’s 
church,  and  infiances  of  that  ftyle,  in  facred 
edifices  which  were  afterwards  erected  in 
Rome,  were  increafed  to  a great  number,  but 
with  a fuccefs  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
archetype,  and  widely  deferiminated  from 
each  other. 

The  Italian  manner  was  not  early  adopted 
by  the  French  in  their  churches ; for  that  of 
St.  Louis,  de  la  rue  St.  Antoine,  after  a defign 
executed  at  Rome  by  Vignola,  which  was  a 
fignal  for  revolution  in  the  form  and  diftri- 
bution  of  ecciefiaftical  architecture  in  Paris, 
has  no  higher  date  than  of  the  laft  century. 
The  cupola  of  the  Invalides  by  Manfart,  and 
the  whole  ftructure  of  the  church  of  tt. •Ge- 
nevieve by  SufRot,  are  feledted  as  the  rnoft 
perfect  proofs  of  their  national  proficiency. 

In  the  Catholic  ftates  of  Germany,  I ob- 
ferved  a few,  but  imperfedt,  imitations  of  the 
Italian  ftyle,  which  deferve  little  commenda- 
tion. John  Bernard  Fifchers,  even  in  his 
boafted  work,  the  church  of  St.  Charles 

Borromeo, 
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Borromeo,  a monument  of  the  piety  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fixth, 
has  evinced  no  {kill,  and  produced  no  beaut}r, 
neither  in  the  oval  thape  of  its  cupola,  nor  in 
the  two  arcades,  the  one  vaft  and  the  other 
diminutive,  nor  in  the  two  hiftoric  columns, 
fo  placed  as  they  are. 

Of  Inigo  Jones,  and  our  obligations  to  him 
for  the  introduction  of  pure  architecture,  fome 
mention  has  been  made.  His  projected  palace 
of  Whitehall,  had  it  been  completed  under 
his  own  infpeCtion  and  the  patronage  of  his 
royal  matter,  would  have  rivalled  many  on  the 
continent.  But  of  his  fkill  in  facred  build- 
ings we  have  no  grand  inftance,  fince  the  por- 
tico and  front  which  he  attached  to  the 
Gothick  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  no  longer  exifts. 
The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  has 
exquifite  fimplicity,  but  no  magnificence;  and 
has  been  both  praifed  and  blamed  with  as 
much  prejudice  as  truth c.  In  the  opinions 

of 

« Critical  Review  of  publick  buildings,  &cc.  8vo.  1736. 
p.  21.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  8vo.  v.  2.  p.  275. 
This  church  is  125  feet  by  50,  and  compared  by  Maundrel 
to  the  rnoft  perfetf  of  the  temples  at  Balbec,  the  dimenfions 
of  which  are  225  feet  by  120.  Cell  130  feet  by  85. 

Diameter 
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of  many  critics  the  total  abfence  of  ornament 
is  not  compenfated  by  mere  corredlnefs  of 
proportions.  The  boaft  and  admiration  of 
England  is  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul'1* 
We  have  even  ventured  to  advance  its  claims 
to  an  equality  with  thole  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
excepting  for  magnitude  only.  That  fuch  a 
competition  will  be  eafily  maintained,  candour 
cannot  allow,  whilft  in  examining  the  objec- 
tions made  by  foreigners  of  talle,  it  finds  that 
they  are  founded  in  faft,  as  well  as  fupported 

Diameter  of  the  columns  6 feet;  ocloftyle  eight  and  a half 
diameters  high  ; intercolumniation  9 feet ; periftyle  14  on 
cither  fide  ; pediment  120  high. 

**  The  peculiar  circumfhnce  of  St.  Paul’s  is,  that  it  was 
finilhed  by  one  architect  in  thirty-five  years,  from  1675  to 
17x0,  under  one  bifhop.  St.  Peter’s  was  145  years  in 
building,  from  1503101648,  under  nineteen  Popes,  and 
by  twelve  architedls  in  fuccefiion. 

Dlmenjlons. — St.  Peter’s  length  729  feet,  breadth  519. 
Facade  364  feet,  height  437.  Outfide  diameter  of  the 
cupola  189,  inward  diameter  108  feet. 

St.  Paul’s  length  500  feet,  breadth  250.  Facade  180  feet, 
height  340  feet ; outward  diameter  of  the  cupola  145  feet, 
inward  diameter  100  feet. 

The  relative  proportions  of  thefe  churches  have  been  ad- 
mirably exemplified  by  the  architedt  Bonomi,  who  placed 
one  within  the  other,  in  a Tcale  which  he  exhibited  at 
Someifet  Houfe  in  1798. 
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by  opinion.  Let  us  attend  to  their  ftatement 
of  deficiences  in  architectural  fcience  difco- 
verable  in  this  grand  edifice,  not  to  infill  on 
thofe  which  are  more  dependant  on  talle. 

They  aftert,that  theefl'ential  and  vifiblewant 
of  proportion  in  fome  of  the  principal  dimen- 
fions  is  extremely  derogatory  to  any  praife 
which  has  been  given  to  Sir  Chrillopher  Wren 
for  his  underllanding  the  elegant  precifion  of 
the  antique,  or  even  the  excellent  modern 
ftyle,  which  exifted  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  was  fully  enabled  to  confult  and  follow. 
They  inquire,  why  the  architrave  and  frize 
are  omitted  above  the  arcades  of  the  nave 
and  choir,  whilll  the  entablature  is  complete 
in  every  other  part  of  the  fabrick  ? Why  the 
fummit  of  the  arcade  is  elevated,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  above  the  capitals 
of  the  pilafters,  for  the  whole  height  of  ar- 
chitrave and  half  that  of  the  frize  ? Why  has 
the  enormous  cupola,  which  appears  to  over- 
whelm the  church,  a height  and  exterior  cir- 
cumference fo  difproportioned  to  the  other 
dimenfions  of  the  edifice  ? And  laftly,  why  is 
the  infide  furface  of  the  cupola  made  into  an 
imperfect!  cone,  which  throws  the  pilafters 
out  of  their  upright,  and  forces  them  to  lean 

towards 
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towards  the  centre  ? They  contend  that  no 
fimilar  errors  can  be  dete&ed  in  the  rival 
temple,  nor  will  they  allow  the  great  Englilli 
architect  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Michel- 
agnuolo,  and  his  fucceffors  in  that  ftupendous 
ftru&ure.  Acknowledging  my  incompetence 
to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  fuch  allegations, 
I will  only  exprefs  the  fatisfaftion  I fhould 
feel,  were  the  queftion  agitated  by  any  of  the 
learned  architects  who  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  Englifh  fchool. 

As  to  decoration,  which  mult  be  fuggefted 
and  regulated  by  taffce  alone,  it  may  be  wifhed 
that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  had  not  divided 
the  body  of  the  church  into  two  equal  orders, 
inftead  of  adding  an  attick  only,  as  at 
St.  Peter’s,  and  that  he  had  been  more 
tparing  of  feftoons,  w hich  crowd  the  furface, 
already  broken  into  minute  ruitic,  to  the  very 
fummit.  Of  the  facade,  and  particularly  of  the 
two  hemifpherical  porticos  at  cither  termina- 
tion of  the  tranfept,  too  much  cannot  be  laid  in 
praife.  The  valt  cupola,  no  lefs  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  ftruClures  in  connexion 
with  it,  when  infpe&cd  from  one  of  the  an- 
gular points  ot  the  building,  acquires  a greater 
harmony  of  parts,  as  the  extreme  length  is 
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fore-fhortened,  and  blends  more  accordantly 
with  the  whole. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  firft  defign 
which  he  gave  for  this  cathedral  was  more 
approved  by  its  great  author;  and  it  has 
apparently  fome  advantages  over  that  which 
was  finally  adopted,  after  many  interferences 
and  deviations,  made  at  the  inftance  of  thofe 
who  directed  this  fumptuous  work.  Amongfl 
other  points  of  fuperiority  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  whole  fabrick  confifted  of  one  order 
only,  inftead  of  an  equal  divifion  into  two, 
and  the  grand  portico  projected  with  a fpace 
and  elevation  not  unequal  to  that  of  Agrippa 
added  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome'. 

But  the  fame  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  as 
an  architedl  of  true  tafte,  is  fecurelv  eftablifh- 
ed  by  an  elegant  church  of  St.  Stephen  Wal- 
broke,  to  which  even  foreigners  confent  to 
allow  an  unqueftionable  praife.  He  has  not 

e Dimenjions  of  the  intended  church — Height  300  feet, 
diameter  of  the  Cupola  120,  length  430,  breadth  300. 
Portico,  octoflyle,  of  8-§  diameter,  length  too,  height  45. 
The  cupola  was  not  rifing  from  a rotunda,  as  at  prefent, 
but  fupported  by  fmall  buttrefles.  Plates  of  the  plan  and 
elevation  have  been  publifhed,  and  the  model  is  ftill  (hown 
at  St.  Paul’s. 
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omitted  a fingle  beauty  of  which  the  defign 
was  capable,  but  has  applied  them  all  with 
infinite  grace. 

We  may  conclude  from  its  perfection,  that 
he  was  not  cramped  and  overruled  in  his  ori- 
ginal idea,  which  he  had  completed  in  his 
own  mind  previoufly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ftru&ure ; for  nothing  like  an  after 
thought,  or  lubftitution  of  one  part  for  ano- 
ther, can  be  difeovered  in  the  whole.  The 
cupola  f refts  upon  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
fined:  proportions. 

The  library  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
exhibits  more  grandeur  than  any  in  Oxford  ; 
an  effeCt  which  it  owes  as  much  to  propriety 
of  fituation,  as  to  the  excellence  of  defign  s. 
It  has  been  objected  to  Greenwich  Hofpital, 
that  it  confifts  of  two  palaces  exa&ly  repeated, 
and  appearing  as  wings  without  a body. 

The  Ranger’s  houfe  is  too  infignificant  to 
terminate  fo  magnificent  an  area,  and  would 
be  well  removed  for  the  colcfTal  ftatue  of 
Naval  Victory  230  feet  high,  as  propofed  by 

f Dimetiftons. — Ground  plan  75  feet  by  56;  height  of 
the  cupola  5S,  diameter  38. 

s icjo  feet  by  40,  and  38  high. 
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Flaxman.  Bernini’s  Doric  colonades  at 
St.  Peter’s  are  not  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  at 
Greenwich  h.  That  the  firlt  mentioned  torm 
a circle  is  a circumftance  of  advantage,  which 
is  amply  compcnfated  by  the  rich  perfpective 
by  which  the  others  are  clofed. 

Preferved  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege are  the  plans  and  elevations  of  a palace 
intended  to  be  eredlcd  in  St.  James’s  Park. 
From  thefe,  it  appears  to  have  fewer  faults 
than  Hampton  Court,  Marlborough -houfe,  or 
Winchefter  palace,  but  no  excellence  to  caufe 
regret,  that  it  has  never  been  built. 

The  monument1  is  more  lofty  than  the 
famous  hiftorical  columns  of  the  ancients,  but 
can  offer  no  other  point  of  companion.  Much, 
indeed,  it  lofes  by  its  unfavourable  fituation  ; 
had  it  been  raifed  in  the  center  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  its  elevation  would  have  been  un- 

h Each  of  the  colonaues  is  20  feet  high,  and  347  feet 
long,  with  double  columns,  as  at  St.  Peter’s. 

1 The  monument  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finilhed  in 
1677.  It  is  202  feet  high,  and  contains  28,196  feet  of  folid 
Portland  Hone.  The  Antonine  column  at  Rome  is  175  ; 
the  Trajan  117  feet ; and  tfiat  eredted  by  Arcadius  at  Con- 
flantinop  e of  the  fame  height,  when  perfedf.  All  the  ancient 
pillars  flood  in  the  center  of  a forum  or  magnificent  fquare. 
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interrupted,  and  the  event  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate,  equally  recorded.  How  often 
is  architecture  doomed  to  fuffer  from  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  fuperllition,  or  the  local  prejudices 
of  mankind  ? 

By  the  farcaftic  wit  of  Swift,  the  cenfure 
of  Pope,  and  the  elegant  criticifm  of  Wal- 
pole, Blenheim  was  long  condemned  to  be 
fpoken  of,  if  without  contempt,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  the  gratitude  than  of  the  tafte 
of  the  nation  1.  But  Blenheim,  fince  its  envi- 
rons have  been  fo  magnificently  embellifhcd, 
under  Browne’s  direction,  has  acquired  a new 
charaCler.  Its  firft  panegyrift  was  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,  whofe  accurate  judgment  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  moft  accomplifhed  critics 
of  piCturefque  beauty,  Gilpin  and  Price.  The 
numerous  turrets  rifing  pyramidally  leffen  the 
ponderofity  without  a diminution  of  the  grand 
effeCt  of  extent  and  folidity,  which  fhould  be 
peculiar  to  a palace,  built  as  a record  to  ages. 

In  this  obfervation  I beg  to  be  understood, 
as  not  confounding  architectural  merit  with 
the  prefent  piCturefque  effeCt,  produced  long 
fince  by  a newly  created  landfcape.  When 
Vanbrugh  imagined  and  completed  Blenheim, 

‘ “ Candidis  autem  animis  voluptatem  prabuerint  in  con- 
fpicuo  pofita,  quae  cuique  magnifica  merito  contigerunt.” 
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it  had  little  advantage  of  correfponding  fce- 
nery,  but  was  deeply  inveloped  in  formal 
plantations,  labyrinths,  and  topiary  works  of 
box  and  yew. 

Of  Cadle  Howard,  his  next  confiderable 
work,  the  points  of  excellence  are  dill  fewer ; 
and  there  is  an  infinite  littlenefs  of  parts  per- 
petually interrupting  the  intended  effed  of  a 
whole  fo  greatly  addled  by  magnificent  en- 
virons. 

Architedure  ftourifhes  only  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  States,  or  of  their  mod  enlightened 
and  opulent  individuals.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  century,  two  no- 
blemen, the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Burling- 
ton, were  not  only  patrons,  but  eminent  pro- 
fcffors.  The  reverence  lord  Pembroke  fhow- 
ed  to  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
inventions  of  lord  Burlington,  had  an  aufpici- 
ous  influence  in  correding  the  heavy  and  un- 
claffical  manner  which  frequently  difgraced 
the  drudures  of  the  lad  age,  and  of  impart- 
ing fomewhat  of  Italian  grace  to  Englifh 
manfions.  Lord  Burlington’s  mod  celebrat- 
ed work,,  both  for  beauty  and  originality,  is. 
the  aflembly-room  at  York. 

In  his  own  cafmo  at  Chifwick,  he  has 
adopted  the  general  idea  of  that  built  by  Pal- 
ladio 
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Iadio,  near  Vicenza,  and  called  the  Villa  Ca- 
pra or  Rotonda k.  Withinlide,  much  is  fa- 
crificcd  to  external  fymmetry,  both  in  the 

k In  April  1796,  when  at  Vicenza,  I walked  to  the 
Rotonda,  a villa  of  the  Marchefe  Capra,  a mile  from  the 
city  gates,  and  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  works  of  the 
great  reftorer  of  architedfure.  Nothing  can  exceed 
both  the  plan  and  elevation,  in  fimplicity,  and  commodi- 
oufnefs.  There  are  four  porticos,  four  falas,  or  large  par- 
lours, with  as  many  fmaller  adjoining,  four  ftaircafes,  all  of 
which  communicate  with  the  gallery  ol  the  cupola.  Above 
is  the  fame  diftribution  of  lodging  rooms,  and  on  the 
ground  floor,  of  offices.  Though  not  an  inch  of  fpace  is 
unoccupied,  convenience  is  never  facrificed.  The  rotunda 
is  29  feet  in  diameter,  the  falas  24  feet  by  15,  and  the 
length  from  one  portico  to  another  is  66  feet.  As  it  is 
fituated  upon  an  infulated  acclivity,  and  confequently  ex- 
pofed,  the  coins  of  the  houfe  arc  very  judicioufly  made  to 
anfwer  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Each  portico  is  fup- 
ported  by  fix  Ionic  columns  ; the  whole  is  confrudted  of 
brick,  but  incrufied  with  “ intonaco”  as  hard  as  marble. 
The  floors  are  likewife  made  of  a compofl:  of  pounded 
brick  with  the  beft  flaked  lime  and  fmall  pieces  of  marble 
burned,  not  fo  as  to  difTolve  in  water,  but  to  break  with 
eafe,  and  thicklv  fuck  in  either  at  hazard  or  in  figures. 
When  rolled  with  a heavy  roller  the  floor  becomes  highly 
polifhed,  fo  as  to  referable  porphyry  or  verd  antique.  The 
marquis  fhewed  me  the  whole  with  the  greatefi:  politenefs. 
He  fa  id , that  his  houfe  was  originally  built  for  the  fummer 
refidence  of  four  brothers  of  his  family,  with  diltlrift  apart- 
ments; and  dire&ed  ray  attention  to  four  original  portraits 
of  the  great  Italian  architedls  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Della 
Valle,  and  Sanfovino  ; the  firft  mentioned  is  by  Titian. 
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pofition  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the 
fizc  and  proportion  of  the  rooms. 

By  the  judicious  addition  of  two  wings, 
and  the  exquifite  tafte  which  pervades  the 
improvements  lately  made,  Chifwick  has 
acquired  that  which  was  originally  deficient, 
and  commodioulhefs  is  now  added  to  archi- 
tectural beauty '. 

\ t 

Palladio’s  rotunda  above  mentioned,  has 
excited  a defire  of  imitation,  and  an  ambition 
of  improvement,  which  has  failed,  from  a 
violation  of  the  fimplicity  which  confers  all 
its  excellence  on  the  original.  The  houfes  at 
Mereworth  and  Footlcray  in  Kent,  and  at 
Nuthall  in  Nottinghamlhire,  vary  from  their 
archetype  with  imperfect  fuccefs.  The  four 
porticos,  wTich  conftitute  their  decoration, 
arc  ill  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  the  filling 
them  up  with  apartments,  as  in  fome  of  thefe 

1 The  connoifleur  will  here  contemplate  all  that  is  ex- 
quifite in  the  Palladian  architecture,  and  all  that  is  fafei- 
nating  in  the  Gothick  ftyle  at  Strawberry-hill,  diftant  only 
a few  miles.  The  noble  architect,  who  purfued  the  itudy 
of  EngliHi  antiquities  with  fo  much  fcience  and  grace 
withheld  from  his  own  work  the  merit  of  a perfect  imita- 
tion. Strawberry-hill  is  yet  the  happieft  attempt  of  the 
kind,  as  the  numerous  Chinefe  blunders,  called  “ Go- 
thick”  by  their  inventors,  will  fufficiently  prove. 
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inftances,  is  little  lefs  than  a folecifm  in  archi- 
tecture. 

To  the  earls  of  Orford  and  Lciccfter,  we 
owe  two  edifices,  at  Houghton  and  Holkham 
in  Norfolk,  which  greatly  exceed  both  in 
tafle  and  magnificence  any  that  were  ereCtcd 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Riply,  fo  feverely 
fatirifed  by  Pope,  and  who  loft  all  credit  in 
his  portico  at  the  Admiralty,  gave  the  firft 
plan  of  Houghton,  and  methodifed  the  fre- 
quent alterations  which  were  fuggefted  by 
Lord  Orford  and  his  friends.  A very  fplendid 
pile  is  the  effeCl  of  their  joint  confultations. 
Lord  Leicefter  is  faid  to  have  imagined  the 
whole  of  his  palace  at  Holkham  in  his  own 
mind,  unaflifled  by  architects.  Some  credit 
is  yet  due  in  the  execution  to  Bretingham, 
but  more  to  Kent,  who  defigned  the  noble 
hall  terminated  by  a vaft  ftaircafe,  producing 
in  the  whole,  an  impofing  effeCl  of  grandeur 
not  to  be  equalled  in  England.  There  is, 
however,  much  more  of  the  French  than  the 
Palladian  ftyle  in  both  thefe  celebrated  build- 
ings ; particularly  in  the  corridores  and  their 
appendages. 

Burlington-houfe  in  Piccadilly,  the  noble 
owner  was  content  to  allow  the  praife  of  de- 
figning  to  Kent;  but  its  chief  excellence  is  due 
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to  the  accompaniment,  which  was  planned  by 
that  claffical  peer.  A more  airy  and  ele- 
gant colonnade  will  be  feldom  feen,  even  in 
Italy. 

James,  who  had  gained  no  great  credit  in 
fome  cf  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  queen  Anne’s  reign,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  of  Chandos  to  build  his 
houfe  at  Cannons,  where  he  fet  tafte  and  ex- 
pence equally  at  defiance.  He  fucceeded 
much  better  in  that  which  he  defigned  for 
Sir  Gregory  Page,  upon  Blackheath.  The 
laft  mentioned  was  completed  from  a plan  in 
which  fome  deviations  were  made,  from  that 
of  Ploughton.  It  is  mortifying  to  the  vanity 
of  architects  to  refleCt,  that  fo  few  years  have 
elapfed  fince  the  ercCtion  of  thefe  fumptuous 
buildings,  and  the  difperfion  of  their  materials 
by  piece-meal. 

Wanftead- houfe  in  Epping  Foreft,  to  which 
foreigners  affign  more  architectural  merit  than 
to  mofc  others  of  our  noblemen’s  refidences, 
was  built  from  a defign  of  Colin  Campbell, 
the  compiler  of  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus  m, 

where 

m Vitruvius  Britannicus  by  Colin  Campbell,  vol.  i. 
publifhed  1715  ; 2d  1717  ; 3d  1725;  4th  by  Woolfe  and 
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where  he  is  charged  with  having  afTumed  to 
himfelf  the  exclufive  credit  of  many  defigns, 
to  which  he  had  flight  pretenfions. 

The  prefent  reign  has  been  aufpicious  to 
refinement  in  architecture,  and  as  wre  have 
become  more  converfant  with  the  antique 
and  Roman  models,  by  means  of  many  fplen- 
did  publications,  a ftylc  has  been  introduced 
which  is  formed  rather  on  that  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Athens  and  Balbec  fo  elucidated,  than 
of  Palladio  and  his  fchool,  allowing  the 
French  manner  to  have  been  previoufly  fu- 
perfeded. 

Adams  may  be  confidered  as  the  architect 
who  firfl  adopted  this  innovation.  The  houfe 
he  built  for  lord  Scarfdale  in  Derbyfhire  (al- 
though confiderably  improved  by  Bonomi) 
abounds  in  parts  collected  from  the  fineft  re- 
mains of  Palmyra  and  Rome,  and  is  truly  a 
compofition  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

Shelburne-houfe  in  Berkeley-fquare,  has  a 

Gandon  1767  ; and  vol.v.  1771,  in  imperial  folio.  Woolfe 
and  Gandon  were  both  claffical  architects.  Woolfe  built 
lord  Shrewfbury’s  at  Heythrop,  and  Gandon  gave  a mod 
correCt  and  elegant  defign  for  the  countv  hall  at  Notting- 
ham, of  the  Ionic  order. 
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decorated  fimplicity,  yet  rich  in  efFedt,  and 
feveral  very  noble  apartments.  Of  the  fame 
defcripticn  is  the  houfe  at  Luton  in  Bedford- 
lhire,  which,  had  the  whole  plan  adopted  by 
the  late  Lord  Bute  been  carried  into  cffedt, 
would  have  been  equalled  by  few  of  the  re- 
fidences  of  our  nobility,  in  all  that  fhould 
charadterife  a fplendid  manfion.  The  library 
is  fcarcely  exceeded  in  England.  In  the  front 
of  Lord  Buckingham’s  at  Stowe,  a certain 
flatnefs  is  relieved  by  an  angular  point  of  view 
where  the  portico  becomes  majeftic. 

The  Adelphi  in  the  Strand  may  be  claffcd 
with  our  public  works.  Many  faults  have 
been  dctedled  by  critics,  as  that  the  petty  or- 
naments have  been  multiplied  to  exuberance, 
and  that  no  ftyle  has  been  adhered  to  in 
particular.  Confidered  as  ftreet  architedfurc, 
the  whole  wants  folidity,  and  the  application 
of  the  plafter  to  imitate  ftone  has  certainly 
failed. 

Palladio,  who  invented,  and . fo  happily 
adopted  it  in  the  palaces  which  he  built  at 
Vicenza,  had  the  advantage  of  climate,  and 
two  centuries  expofurc  to  the  air  has  done  it 
but  little  detriment.  But  in  England,  and  in 
a great  city,  th  s fubllitution  had  to  refill:  the 
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effects  of  an  atmofphere  perpetually  charged 
with  damps  and  the  imoke  of  fea  coal. 

At  Roehampton,  Sir  William  Chambers 
built  a villa  for  Lord  Befborough,  in  which 
the  portico  is  fingularly  correct  and  elegant ; 
and  a fuperb  manfion  for  Lord  Abercorn  at 
Dudingftone  near  Edinburgh.  By  thefe  he 
would  have  eftablifhed  his  fame,  had  he  not 
defigned  and  undertaken  Somerfet-houfe,  one 
of  the  mod  magnificent  of  our  public  build- 
ings. In  the  conftruction  and  diftribution  of 
the  fubterraneous  rooms  he  has  difplayed  an 
admirable  fkill,  and  as  public  accommodation 
was  chiefly  to  be  confulted,  few  will  deny 
that  end  to  have  been  completely  anfwered. 
In  point  of  architectural  merit  fome  defi- 
ciences  may  be  obferved.  Had  the  front  re- 
tired from  the  Erect,  and  the  antique  altars 
and  urns  been  totally  omitted,  or,  at  leaft, 
more  fparingly  placed  above  the  cornices  as 
finifhing  ornaments,  there  had  been  more 
dignity.  Of  the  grandeur  and  true  effect  of 
the  front  above  the  Thames,  as  it  is  ftill  un- 
nnifhed,  we  can  judge  only  in  part.  It  has 
long  fincc  eclipfed  the  Adelphi  in  that  un- 
commonly rich  architectural  view  between 
the  bridges,  of  Blackfriars  and  Weftminfter. 

Another 
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Another  public  building  applied  to  a dif- 
ferent purpofe,  but  of  confiderable  merit  in 
its  particular  Ryle,  was  built  by  Dance.  Few 
prifons  in  Europe  have  a more  appropriate 
plan  and  conftrudtion  than  Newgate. 

At  the  Bank,  much  caprice  appears  to  have 
been  indulged.  In  the  original  building 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  wings 
and  corridore  added  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor 
would  have  better  fuited  a lawn  than  a ltreet. 
No  foreigner,  from  the  external  elevation  of 
the  great  magazine  of  national  wealth,  could 
poffibly  guefs  that  fuch  was  its  deftination. 
Mr.  Soane’s  maffive  wall  with  horizontal 
{tripes,  inftead  of  ruftic  work,  and  his  gateway, 
finifhed  by  farcophagi,  inftead  of  a pediment, 
would  not  much  help  him  in  his  conjec- 
ture. 

The  new  buildings  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  as  far 
as  they  are  completed,  add  little  to  Sir  R, 
Taylor's  fame  as  an  architect. 

For  truly  claffical  defign,  in  which  no  or- 
nament is  applied,  but  from  an  antique  ex- 
ample, the  chapel  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  as 
reffcored  by  the  Athenian  Stewart,  has  no 
rival  in  England,  I might  almoft  add,  in 
Italy.  So  pure  a tafte  and  fo  charadteriftic  a 
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magnificence  fhould  be  confulted  and  adopt- 
ed in  all  ecclefiaftical  ftrudtures,  that  may  be 
hereafter  created  upon  the  Grecian  model. 

In  external  decoration  Holland  has  fhewn  a 
richnefs  of  fancy,  although  much  lefs  claflical 
than  that  of  Stuart.  The  embellifhments  with- 
infide  of  Carleton  houfe  and  thofe  of  Drury- 
lane  • theatre  are  very  creditable  proofs  of  his 
fkill ; but  of  the  colonnade  in  Pall  Mall  the 
effedt  is  puerile,  for  with  all  its  pretenfions,  it  is 
merely  a row  of  pillars,  which  arc  unneceflary 
to  any  purpofe,  as  they  fupport  nothing. 
The  houfes  defigned  by  him  which  front  the 
Green  Park  have  ornaments  of  too  florid  a 
Ityle  for  ftreet  architedlure. 

Without  entering  into  a particular  detail 
of  thofe  architedls  and  their  works,  who  con- 
ftitute  the  Englifh  fichool,  I cannot  omit  a 
few  names  and  places,  which  will  not  decline 
a competition  with  thofe  of  other  nations  of 
Europe,  excepting  only  Italy.  The  domeflic 
architecture  both  of  France  and  Germany, 
even  in  the  manfions  of  the  higher  nobility, 
is  inferior  to  our  own.  Moft  of  the  German 
palaces  which  I have  feen,  are  very  large,  very 
white,  and  very  ugly.  The  Germans  have 
but  one  idea  of  magnificence,  which  is  mag- 
3 nitude ; 
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nitude  ; where  they  have  attempted  ornament 
in  architecture,  it  is  a mere  curling  up  of 
fmall  and  difeordant  parts  multiplied  to  abfo- 
lute  confufion,  and  more  capricious  than  the 
worft  examples  ot  Borromini.  Such  may  be 
obferved  in  every  capital  of  the  German 
ftates,  and  it  is  not  uncandid  to  include  thofe 
of  Schoenbrun  and  Belvidere,  near  Vienna,  in 
this  remark. 

What  has  been  termed  ftreet  architecture, 
is  in  Germany  upon  a gigantic  fcale,  which 
gives  a truly  noble  air  to  their  cities,  particu- 
larly to  the  eye  of  an  Englifhman,  who  has 
been  accultomed  to  conlider  each  houfe  as 
feparately  inhabited.  But  our  love  of  indi- 
vidual houfes,  and  comparatively  fmall  apart- 
ments, impoverifhes  our  firect  views,  by  a 
famenefs  and  repetition  of  diminutive  edifices, 
fo  much  alike,  that  it  may  be  faid  of  them 

facies  non  omnibus  una 

Nee  diverfa  tamen.  Ovid  n. 

From  this  cenfure  muft  be  exempted  feve- 
ral  magnificent  houfes  in  the  great  fquares ; 

n The  windows  being  ufually  plain  oblong  perforations, 
without  a finifhing  ornament,  lol'e  as  much  of  real  effect  as 
the  human  countenance  would  do,  without  eye-brows. 
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yet,  upon  examination  of  the  architectural 
members  of  which  others  are  compofed,  a de- 
ficiency of  fymmetry  will  ftrike  the  molt  ca- 
lual  obfervcr.  One  inftance  of  many,  are  the 
three  quarter  pillars  in  Stratford-place. 

In  moll  of  the  provincial  towns  in  England 
fome  public  building  attracts  our  notice,  and 
the  whole  architecture  of  the  city  of  Bath  is 
fingularly  beautiful.  Wood,  who  built  Prior 
Park  for  Mr.  Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
Buckland  for  bir  John  Throckmorton,  was 
the  original  architect  of  molt  of  thofe  ftruc- 
tures  which  embellifh  that  city  in  fo  high  a 
degree. 

To  his  defigns  and  to  thofe  of  his  fcholars, 
may  be  attributed  the  parades,  the  circus,  the 
crefccnt,  and  the  new  afTcmbly-room.  We 
have  there  dedicated  to  the  public,  edifices  of 
as  fplendid  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian palaces,  in  which  their  cities  abound. 

Payne  has  been  employed  at  Worfop  Ma- 
nor, Wardour  Caftle,  and  Thorndon,  all  of 
which  are  fumptuous,  rather  than  beautiful. 

In  the  northern  counties,  Carr  has  defign- 
ed  fcveral  noble  refidences  ; particularly  that 
at  Hare-wood  for  Mr.  Lafcelies,  which  has  a 
grand  elevation.  Pie  has  built  likewife  a 
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maufoleum  for  the  late  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, in  Yorkfhire. 

Hiorne,  who  died  prematurely0,  exhibited 
much  genius  in  the  county  feffions  houfe 
and  prifon  at  Warwick,  and  was  fmgularly 
happy  in  his  imitation  of  the  Gothick  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  church  at  Tetbury, 
Gloucefterfhire,  and  in  a triangular  tower  in 
the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  park  at  Arundel. 

Rut  to  no  individual  architcClwill  the  Englifh 
fchool  be  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Wyatt,  for 
purity  and  beauty  of  ftyle.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
judicioufly  deprecated  any  farther  attempts  at 
refinement,  and  confiders  the  Pantheon  as  the 
acme  of  the  art.  Perhaps  this  very  able  ar- 
chitect has  not  furpaffed  his  firft  claim  to 
celebrity. 

Two  buildings,  lately  completed  by  him, 
have  afforded  a wider  fcope  for  his  genius, 
than  private  houfes  could  have  given.  They 
are  a maufoleum  for  Lord  Darnley  at  Cobham 
in  Kent,  and  another  for  Lord  Yarborough  at 
Brocklefby  in  Lincolnfhire. 

The  elevation  of  the  new  Trinity-houfe  on 
Tower-hill  by  Jeffrey  Wyatt,  his  brother, 

0 At  Warwick,  ./Et.  45. 
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would  have  been  {till  more  elegant,  if  it  had 
not  been  overcharged  with  medallions  and 
bas-reliefs. 

At  Dulwich  is  a cafmo  by  Nafh,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  a new  ftyle  of  country 
houfe,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  an 
Englifh  arrangement,  with  the  beauty  of  a 
Palladian  plan.  If  fo  claflical  an  idea  fhould 
be  adopted  in  other  inftances,  there  will  be 
lefs  caufe  for  cenfuring  fo  many  architectural 
deformities  as  thofe  which  are  repeated  in  the 
environs  of  London,  where  it  is  feldom  con- 
fidered  by  the  opulent  who  employ  architects, 
“ that  tafte,  and  not  expence,  is  the  parent 
of  beauty.” 

Indeed,  the  ambition  of  producing  novelty, 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  prefent  age,  does  not 
promife  well  for  the  national  architecture. — 
A happy  imitation  is  of  much  more  value  than 
a defective  original ; and  to  copy  excellence 
with  fpirit  and  character,  is  a teft  of  no  infe- 
rior ability. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

SCULPTURE. 


“ Omnes  tacito  quodam  fenfu  fine  ulla  arte  aut  ratione,  quae 
lint  in  artibus  et  in  pi£turis  et  in  fignis  et  in  aliis  operibus, 
refta  ac  prava  dijudicant.” 

Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  iii.  p.  150. 
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SECTION  I. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned a Winckelmann 
-that  the  art  of  fculpture  originated  amongft 
the  Egyptians,  the  Etrufcans  and  Greeks,  in- 
dependently of  each  other ; and  that  their 
firft  attempts  were  introduced  and  charadterifed 
by  their  public  worfhip,  or  political  eftabliih- 
ments. 

The  invention  of  fculpture  preceded  that 
of  letters,  and  probably  that  of  painting,  as  it 
is  the  eafier  art.  By  the  Etrufcans  and  Greeks 

J 

a rude  imitation  of  the  human  figure  was  at- 
tempted; long  after  fome  rcfemblance  to  it 

a Monument!  Antichi  Incditi  da  Giovanni  Winckel- 
mann, Roma.  1767,  c.  i.  p.  1. 
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had  been  formed  by  the  Egyptians,  both  in 
clay  and  marble. 

The  thirty  deities  worfhipped  in  Greece, 
•which  were  reprefented  by  fquare  {tones,  re- 
mained in  the  city  of  Phasra  in  Achaia ; and 
were  remarked  by  Paufaniasb  in  his  journey 
through  that  province. 

The  Venus  at  Paphos  was  defignated  by  a 
column,  and  even  Cupid  and  the  Graces,  in 
the  early  ages,  were  fimply  oblong  pieces  of 
marble c. 

In  a fhort  time,  ar tilts  arofe  who  ventured 
to  engraft  a head  upon  thefe  blocks,  and  to 
diftinguifh  by  features,  the  one  from  the 
other.  Of  this  practice,  the  fir{t  inftances 
are  of  Jupiter  Priapus  and  Terminus,  and 
when  thefe  types  of  divinities  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  heads  of  philofophers  and 
heroes  were  fo  placed,  that  defeription  of 
ftatue  was  called  “ terminal”  or  “ Hermann.” 

As  thefe  rude  ftatuaries  became  more  fkil- 
ful,  the  heads  acquired  an  air  and  character 
from  bolder  defign  and  higher  finifhing  ; other 
parts  ot  the  body,  particularly  the  arms  and 
feet,  wxre  marked  out,  whilft  the  trunk  re- 
mained fquare  and  unfculptured,  or  covered 

b Pauf.  1.  vii.  p.  599.  c Id.  1.  ix  p.  761,  786. 
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with  a hard  drapery  of  ftrait  and  ftiff  plaits. 
The  feet  were  clofe  and  united,  and  the  other 
parts,  deferibed  as  they  were,  could  not  fug- 
geft  any  idea  of  a<ftion.  It  is  reported  by 
Apollodorusd,  who  had  probably  feen  it,  that 
the  Palladium  of  Troy  had  the  feet  clofely 
joined  to  each  other ; that  the  rudiments  of 
fculpture  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
had  a pofitive  refemblance  in  the  firft  forma- 
tion of  bodies  in  their  ftatues,  proves  no  more, 
than  that  the  original  defigns  were  the  fame 
in  all  nations.  But  if,  at  the  fame  period, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  effect  a certain  de- 
gree of  refemblance  to  the  human  form,  the 
Greeks  could  only  make  their  blocks  of  mar- 
ble fmooth  and  fquare,  fuch  inability  evinces, 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Egyptian  fchool  of 
fculpture. 

Homer’s  defeription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  fculpture  had 
attained  to  confulerable  perfe&ion  when  he 
compofed  the  Iliad.  We  may  infer  from  his 
filence  in  refped;  to  painting,  that  fculpture 
was  proceeding  towards  its  zenith,  before  the 
invention  of  the  filler  art  in  Greece. 


d L.  iii.  p.  30.  a, 
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To  their  contemporary  introduction  two 
obstacles  occurred,  the  ufage  of  public  wor- 
ffiip,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  one  than  of 
the  other.  As  the  art  of  fculptural  defign 
was  infpired  by  the  defire  of  reprefenting  their 
divinities,  the  ancients,  if  the  artifts  were  un- 
known, perfuaded  themfelves,  that  thefe  effi- 
gies had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  To  no 
effort  of  the  painter,  even  when  the  walls  of 
temples  were  adorned  with  pictures,  did  they 
attribute  fo  great  a degree  of  fandity.  Confi- 
dering  painting  as  the  more  difficult  tafk, 
becaufe  the  obieds  approach  nearer  to  the 
real  appearance  of  things,  they  require  to  be 
enlivened  and  made  fenfible  by  the  manage- 
ment and  eafy  gradation  of  light  and  lliade, 
that  though  they  are  depided  upon  an  opake 
furface,  they  may  prefent  the  rcfledion  of  a 
mirrour.  In  the  reprefentation  of  nature,  the 
grand  requifites  are  invention,  defign,  and 
colouring.  Sculpture  is  exempt,  from  the  laid 
mentioned,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  fuch  as 
to  exceed  the  talents  of  the  majority  of  paint- 
ers. If  the  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of 
light  and  fhadc  before  the  time  of  Apollo- 
dorus',  the  mafter  of  Zeuxis,  the  priority  of 

* Plutarch,  p.  616. 
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the  invention  of  fculpture  is  a plain  faCt. 
Painting  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  more 
difficult  than  fculpture,  in  the  fame  degree  as 
mere  invention  is  more  eafy  than  execution, 
after  truth  and  nature.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages claimed  by  fculpture  is,  that  it  brings 
nature  embodied  to  our  view,  as  the  objeCl  is 
vifible  and  of  a palpable  form  on  all  Tides, 
which  alfo  includes  a difficulty  of  reaching 
perfection,  from  the  power  given  of  infpeCt- 
ing  it  in  every  point.  The  painter  can  cor- 
rect and  efface  his  faults,  whilfi  thofe  of  the 
ftatuary  are  irreparable,  and  his  molt  promif- 
ing  work  may  be  fpoiled  by  the  flighted  de- 
viation Irom  his  model. 

The  art  of  fculptural  deflgn  made  a flow 
progrefs  in  Egypt,  lrom  the  feveral  circum- 
itances  of  their  never  departing  from  the  like- 
nefs  of  the  Ethiopic  features  of  the  nativesf  to 
reprefent  ideal  beauty,  their  having  been  rc- 
itriCled  by  their  government,  which  was  con- 
folidated  with  their  religion  to  one  unvarying 
refemblance  of  their  gods,  priefts,  and  mo- 
narchs2,  and  laftly-  from  their  artifh  having 

1 Euftath.  ad  Odvfs.  A.  p.  1484.  Hefych. 

5 Diod.  Sic.  1.  c.  p.  44. 
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been  employed  in  fculpture  merely  as  a trade 
that  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers,  and 
which  they  were  obliged  to  follow1*. 

Yet,  there  were  two  epochs,  or  rather  two 
manners,  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  Egyptian  fculp- 
ture : the  firft  retained  its  primitive  difcrimi- 
nation  till  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, which  profcribed  innovation  or 
variety ; nor  does  it  appear  that  prior  to  the 
eonqueft  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks,  that 
any  memorable  alteration  had  taken  place. 
Perhaps  the  fecond  manner  is  not  purely 
Egyptian,  but  a conceit  in  fome  of  the  Roman 
emperours,  particularly  Hadrian,  to  have  fta- 
tues  made  with  certain  of  the  Egyptian  cha- 
radteriftics. 

In  their  genuine  ftatues  we  fhall  feek  in 
vain  for  difpofition  of  parts  or  attitude,  for 
mufcles,  veins,  or  contractions.  Their  deities 
are  all  of  them  uniform  and  alike.  Whether 
erect,  fitting  or  kneeling,  their  backs  are  con- 
itantly  propped  up  by  a pilafter.  The  male 
deities  have  their  hands  and  arms  ftretched 
and  clofely  ftuck  to  their  fides,  and  their  feet 
are  not  parallel,  but  in  the  fame  line,  one 
advanced  before  the  other.  In  the  female 

h Diod.  Sic  1.  c.  p.  68. 
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figures  we  may  obferve,  in  thofe  at  leaft 
which  are  upright,  that  one  hand  is  laid  upon 
the  breads.  They  are  draped,  but  not  a Single 
fold  can  be  difcovered ; the  clothing  is  i'o  exact- 
ly adapted  to  the  body,  that  it  can  be  known 
only  by  examining  the  neck  and  legs.  The 
other  fex  are  naked,  excepting  a kind  of  fquare 
apron. 

Notwithstanding  this  total  failure  of  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  human  figure,  animals 
of  exquifite  workmanfhip  were  formed  by 
thefe  fculptors,  in  which  corredtnefs  in  design- 
ing the  bones  and  mufcles,  and  even  an  elegant 
contour  and  gradation  in  every  part,  will  be 
allowed  to  exilt.  The  Lions  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  thofe  at  the  fountain  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  and  the  great  Sphynx  in  the  Borghefe 
gardens  at  Home,  are  excellent  fpecimens. 
In  defigning  their  double  animals,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  more  confident  than  other  nations, 
and  Showed  more  Skill  in  putting  them  toge- 
ther. For  the  Sphynx,  which  is  limply  a 
human  head  attached  to  the  body  of  a brute, 
is  an  invention  more  confonant  to  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  ; — a Centaur  can  Scarcely  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  exifted  with  fuch  a repetition 
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of  part.?,  all  the  licence  of  fable  being  allowed. 
Deviations  from  the  fi rft  manner  had  not  fully 
prevailed  during  the  Perfian  dynaffy,  but  be- 
long to  the  age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptole- 
mies, who  introduced  the  fciences,  together 
with  the  arts  of  Greece.  A very  ftriking  dif- 
ference will  be  obferved,  not  only  in  the  mode 
of  placing  the  arms,  but  in  the  difiinguifhing 
of  the  outer  from  the  inner  vellmcnt  in  the 
drapery,  as  well  as  the  very  high  finifhing  of 
the  heads. 

Of  the  fecond  manner,  or  that  adopted  by 
the  Ptomans  about  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  I 
will  notice  only  the  leading  peculiarities. 
Thefe  artifls  were  fo  ambitious  of  making 
ftatucs  in  the  true  tafte  of  Egypt,  that  they 
procured  even  their  materials,  bafaltcs  and  red 
granite,  from  that  country ; and  confidering 
the  moll  antique  fpecimens  as  their  models, 
were  particularly  careful  to  affix  the  Egyptian 
attributes.  But  the  Antinous,  although  in 
the  difguife  of  an  Egyptian,  wall  be  found  by 
an  attentive  obferver  to  be  a Grecian,  in  the 
whole  form  of  the  head,  its  oval  contour,  the 
corredlnefs  of  the  profile,  the  fulnefs  of  the 
chin,  and  the  fuavity  of  the  mouth.  Such 
is  the  refemblance  in  every  known  ftatue  of 

him 
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him  by  the  Greek  mailers,  the  far  greater 
number  of  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
palaces  and  villa  of  Hadrian,  who  commanded 
that  his  favourite  fhould  be  deified  in  Egypt, 
where  he  died1. 

After  the  Egyptian  works  of  art,  the  moil 
ancient  are  thofe  of  the  Etrufcans.  The  fir  ft 
emigration  to  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Pelafgik, 
a people  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with  them 
the  flyle  of  art  at  that  time  prevalent  in 
Greece;  which  is  evident  from  the  Pclafgo- 
Greek  character  obfervable  on  the  Etrufco- 
pelafgic  Greek  gems  and  monuments,  from 
which  original  manner  they  departed  in  no 
inftance1.  About  fix  centuries  after  that 
event,  a fecond  and  principal  fettlement 
was  made  by  the  Greeks,  three  hundred 
years  before  Herodotus,  who  fixes  the  date  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus  of  Sparta.  Thcfe  later 
colonifls  introduced  the  art  of  writing,  and  in 
prpeefs  of  time,  taught  the  Etrufcans  their 

i Paufan.  1.  viii.  p.  617.  k Herod.  1.  i.  p.  28. 

1 Scarabrei  of  the  fame  early  Peiafgo-Greek  work  are 
found  all  over  Greece  and  Egypt.  At  Ardca  were  vafes, 
paintings,  and  characters,  in  the  lame  flyle,  but  by  Greek 
artifts.  Pliny. 
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fculpturc  and  defign,  together  with  their  na- 
tional hiftory  and  that  of  their  deities,  in 
which  they  eventually  attained  to  great  ex- 
cellence. Figures  now  feen  on  the  moft 
antique  fpecimens  of  Etrufcan  art  corrcfpond, 
generally  fpeaking,  with  the  old  mythology  of 
Greece. 

A league  made  by  the  Argivi,  againft  the 
Thebans,  and  the  expedition  of  the  feven  againft 
Thebes,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  moft 
remote  and  renowned  events  recorded  in  their 
annals.  No  memorial  of  this  war  is  preferred 
upon  any  monument  ot  Grecian  art,  however 
ancient,  but  the  names  of  five  of  the  leven 
heroes  are  inferibed  on  a gem,  in  the  Etruft 
can  character™.  This  circumftance  may  be 
admitted  to  prove  that  the  colonifts  in  Etruria 
pracftifcd  arts  unknown  or  difufed  in  the  mo- 
ther country,  during  fo  eventful  a period, 
when  the  contentions  of  its  chief  ftates  were 
carried  on  with  unremitted  violence". 

The  Etrufcan  ftyle  is  deficient  in  grace  and 


m This  gem,  which  is  otic  of  the  moft  ancient  known, 

was  in  the  collection  of  baron  Stofch,  fold  to  the  kins:  of 

© 

Pruflia,  and  now  in  his  cabinet  at  Drefden. 

n Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  5. 
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characteristic  expreffion,  fo  that  the  perfons 
reprefented  were  marked  only  by  the  attri- 
butes they  bore,  whether  on  their  earthen 
vafes  or  their  patera;  of  bronze.  A leading 
dillinClion  between  the  firft  and  fecond  man- 
ner, both  of  defign  and  fculpturc,  is,  that  the 
hair  was  difpofed  in  minute  rows  of  curls,  as 
that  of  Hercules,  in  a bas  relief  on  a fquare 
altar  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
ikin  of  the  fhe-wolf  in  the  fame  collection, 
caft  in  bronze  when  the  Etrufcans  exercilcd 
the  arts  at  Rome0. 

Their  drapery  falls  univerfally  into  Striated 
or  Serpentine  folds,  which  hard  manner  fame 
even  of  the  Greek  fculptors  adopted  in  their 
figures  of  the  deities,  with  reverence  to  high 
and  venerable  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  diftin- 
guifn  them  from  mortals.  Several  connoif- 
feurs  have  aiTerted  that  Some  of  the  vafes  lb 
called  were  not  Etrufcan;  many,  however, 
which  arc  genuine  exhibit  fmall  figures,  as 
intaglios,  relievos,  and  groupes.  In  Rome, 
there  is  not  a fingle  Etrufcan  ftatue  extant, 
for  by  ftatues  only  could  the  judgment  be 

0 Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  i.  p.  64.  Cic.  Divinat.  I.  ii.  c.  20. 
Qrat.  3.  in  Catilinam. 
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direfted  to  a certain  point  of  decision,  by 
which  a complete  fyftem  might  be  formed  of 
the  defigns  of  thcfe  artifts. 

So  much  has  been  premifed  refpefting 
other  nations  before  we  treat  of  the  Greeks, 
amongft  whom  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  de- 
cline of  the  arts  may  be  more  fatisfadtorily 
traced,  by  inquiring  into  their  religious  fyftem, 
and  hiftory. 

In  order  to  confidcr  the  arts  of  defign 
amongft  the  Greeks,  and  to  account  for  their 
excellence  in  pourtraying  the  human  figure, 
we  muft  apply  the  ideal  to  the  objects  of  our 
fenfes,  and  the  general  form  to  the  indivi- 
dual ; combining  them  alfo  with  our  idea  of 
“ the  beautiful,”  as  it  is  difperfed  throughout 
univerfal  nature.  When  we  have  attentively 
examined  that  fpccics  of  beauty  in  parts  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  human  form,  we  may  deter- 
mine with  prcciiion  what  are  the  outlines 
and  lineaments  which,  in  a whole,  compofe 
“ the  beautiful.”  Unity  and  fimplicity  are 
the  true  principles  of  reafoning  upon  the 
exifteilce  of  “ the  beautiful”  in  any  object; 
and  when  thefe  are  connected  by  proportion 
and  harmony,  the  cff'edl  is  “ the  fublime.” 
Wc  frequently  miftakc  the  perfedt  for  the 
3 {imply 
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Limply  beautiful,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  principles  in  practice,  but  can  be 
fcarcely  defined1’. 

The  Greek  fculptors,  who  excelled  in  beau- 
ty of  contour,  chofe  the  feafon  of  youth  for 
the  bell  models  of  their  deities,  in  oppofition 
to  lbmc  of.  the  great  modern  m afters,  who 
have  reprefented  the  mufcles  and  veins  in 
ftatucs  of  every  period  of  life.  In  youth,  the 
aerial  and  the  folid  form  feem  to  exill;  in  the 
fame  body.  Hence  arofe  an  abftracl  and 
metaphyftcal  notion  of  an  ethereal  being  fub- 
ftantiated  and  clothed  in  a bodily  fhape,  but 
without  partaking  of  the  grofs  materiality  or 
debility  of  human  nature*1. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  of  two  l'pecies,  ideal  or 
abftraft,  and  individual  or  perfonal.  But  Na- 
ture fails  in  her  end,  from  the  accidents  to 
which  humanity  is  liable;  fo  that  we  rarely  fee 
a form  per  feel  in  all  its  parts.  There  are 
heads  and  expreftion  of’  countenance  to  be 

p Cicero  (De  Finibus,  1.  ii.  c.  4.)  makes  Cotta  obferve 
that  it  is  more  eafy  to  lay  “ what  the  divinity  is  not  than 
what  he  is” — an  obfervation  which  may  be  applied  to  “ the 
beautiful”  in  the  arts,  as  being  more  eafily  felt,  than  de- 
fined. 

s Ci c.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  17. 
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daily  feen,  which  may  rival  the  Florentine 
Niobe  or  the  Vatican  Apollo,  but  it  is  only 
partial  beauty.  To  remedy  this  defeat,  the 
Greek  flatuaries,  propofing  to  themfelves  ob- 
jects of  worfhip  fuperior  to  nature,  always 
reprefented  them  in  the  fpring  tide  of  life  and 
eternal  youth.  As  the  individual  model  could 
not  be  found,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  felect  parts  in  various  bodies,  and  com- 
pofed  from  them  a more  perfect  form.  The 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  efpecially  thofe  in  Sparta, 
in  which  women  publickly  engaged,  exhibited 
the  moft  fymmetrical  human  figures  unen- 
cumbered by  drapery,  from  whence  the  bell; 
examples  might  be  felected.  Thefe  fpectacles 
offered  a large  field  to  be  fertilifed  by  the 
imagination1-. 

Proportions  which  approach  nearcft  to  per- 
fection conffcitute  the  beautiful,  and  are  found 
only  in  the  aflemblage  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  many  difficult  objects.  Man  cannot  ima- 
gine any  thing  beyond  the  beauty  of  nature, 
and  her  defects  are  difcoverable  by  him  only 
from  an  attentive  comparifon  of  individuals 
with  each  other.  For  fuch  examinations  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  allowed  them  frequent 

1 Ariflophan,  Fac.  v.  761. 
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opportunity.  Not  only  the  public  games 
above  mentioned,  but  their  dances  both  comic 
and  ferious,  prefented  to  them  a true  picture 
of  the  paffions,  which  their  artifts  have  fo 
happily  ltudied,  and  expreffed  with  fo  much 
ardour  and  truth.  They  were  by  thefe 
means  enabled  to  difcover  and  compare  the 
fpecific  beauty  exclufively  appropriate  to  ei- 
ther fex.  Notwithftanding  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  individual  character  from  which  they 
borrowed  fingle  ideas,  there  refulted  a whole, 
the  parts  of  which  had  an  exaCt  correfpond- 
ence,  and  all  the  fymmetry  of  perfected  na- 
ture. The  laft  ornament  of  fculpture  is  effeCt, 
which,  like  the  polifh  of  a column  or  the  luf- 
tre  of  a diamond,  fhould  appear  as  a part  in- 
feparable  from  the  whole,  to  which  it  gives 
an  air  of  inftantaneous  production,  without 
betraying  the  traces  of  the  duffel s. 

After  this  flight  fketch  of  the  abftraCl 
or  ideal  forms,  I fhall  add  fome  obfervations, 

1 

5 Corpus  hominis  pulchrum  eft  in  quo  non  eminent 
venae,  nec  ofia  numerantur.  Dial,  de  corrupt!  Eloquent. 
Pliny,  1.  36.  T.  2.  p.651.  “ Pythagoras  Rheginus  ex 

Italia,  primus  nervos  et  venas  expreffit,  capillumque  dili- 
gentius.” 
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more  in  detail,  of  certain  parts  of  the  human 
body  and  their  requifites  to  conftitute  beauty, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  In  minutely 
examining  thofe  members  of  the  human  fi- 
gure by  which  alone  expreffion  or  adlion  could 
be  communicated  to  the  mind  of  the  fpe&a- 
tor,  an  opinion  will  be  hazarded,  as  well  of 
what  determines  the  beautiful  and  the  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  as  of  what  diftinguifhes  the 
antique  from  the  modern. 

The  primary  parts  in  defign  are  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet'.  In  the  head,  elfen- 
tial  beauty  depends  on  the  profile,  particularly 
on  the  line  which  defcribes  the  forehead  and 
the  nofe,  in  which  the  leaft  concavity  or  rife 
increafes  or  leflens  beauty,  in  its  degree.  The 
nearer  a profile  approaches  to  a right  line,  it 
is  the  more  majeftic  in  one,  and  the  more 
lovely  in  the  other  fex;  to  prove  this  propofi- 
tion,  wre  may  only  remark  its  oppofite. 

The  forehead  to  be  handfome  fhould  be 
low,  an  axiom  fo  decidedly  followed  by  the 

* It  is  aflerted  by  fome  authors,  that  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  head  is  the  juft  proportion  of  the  human  figure. 
Others  fay  nine,  or  even  eight  times.  The  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  and  the  Venus  De’  Medici  have  more  than  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  faces. 
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Grecian  fculptors,  that  it  now  infallibly  dify 
tinguiflhes  the  antique,  from  the  modern  head. 
This  axiom  is  founded  on  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  the  human  countenance,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  figure  by  the  ancients;  fo  that  the 
nofe  fhould  occupy  exactly  one  third  part  of 
the  face.  When  the  forehead  is  high  the 
want  of  proportion  is  eafily  difcovered  by  con- 
cealing it  about  a finger’s  breadth,  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair.  That  deficiency  in  fymmetry 
was  remedied  by  the  Greek  women,  who  wore 
a diadema  or  fillet,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Horace  (no  mean  judge)  that  a low  fore- 
head was  a principal  conflituent  of  female 
beauty11. 

But,  to  its  completion,  ringlets  of  hair 
forming  an  a*ch  round  the  temples,  and  co- 
inciding to  perfect  the  oval  of  the  face,  were 
indifpenfable.  A forehead  fo  rounded  was 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  female,  and  art  readily 
adopted  the  luxuriance  of  nature.  This 
fhape  of  the  forehead  was  confidered  as  fo 
generally  requifite  to  beauty,  that  in  no  ideal 
head  fhall  we  difcover  the  locks  falling  in 
angles  on  the  temples ; a fingularity  which 
aflifls  in  the  detection  of  modern  heads  en- 

u “ Infignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida.”  Od.  1.  i 33. 
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grafted  upon  antique  ftatues.  By  the  artiib 
of  the  later  ages  this  obfervation  was  either 
not  made,  or  not  adhered  to. 

The  eyes  vary  in  largenefs  as  well  in  nature 
as  in  art,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  their  deities  and  heroes.  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Juno,  have  the  eyelids  acutely 
arched  in  the  centre,  and  narrow  at  their  ex- 
tremities. In  the  heads  ot  Minerva  the  eyes 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  forementioned 
deities,  but  the  arch  is  Icfs  elevated ; in  thofe 
of  Venus  the  fhapc  of  the  eye  is  not  fo  full, 
and  the  lower  eyelid  a little  raifed,  which 
produces  an  air  very  characteriftic  of  that 
goddefs.  Some  of  the  Roman  artifts,  as  if 
ambitious  of  improving  on  the  antique,  have 
reprefented  the  eyes  fo  orbicular,  that  they 
feem  to  Hart  from  their  fockets,  which  may 
be  obferved  in  the  Ills,  at  Florence.  The 
pupil  is  rarely  marked  in  genuine  antiques, 
though  many  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  heads, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  have  eyes  made 
of  jewels  or  glafs  to  relemble  the  natural  iris. 
By  examining  many  heads,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ancients  did  not  defcribe  the  eyes 
uniformly;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
fculptors  in  marble  did  not  mark  the  pupils 

before 
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before  the  age  of  Hadrian,  when  it  was  gene- 
rally done. 

In  the  heads  of  flatues,  efpecially  the  ideal, 
the  eyes  appear  to  be  more  deeply  fet  than  in 
nature,  which  gives  them  an  air  of  aullerity 
rather  than  of  fweetnefs.  But  thefe  larger 
flatues  were  ufually  placed  dillantly  from  the 
fight ; and  if  the  eyes  had  projected  as  in  na- 
ture, all  effect  of  light  and  fhade  would  have 
been  loll.  Pindar*  deferibes  beauty  as  refiding 
in  the  eyebrows.  It  is  formed  by  the  regu- 
larly thin  arch  made  by  the  hair,  fuch  as  I 
have  witneffed  to  be  univerlal  amongll  the 
women  of  Scio,  the  Chios  of  antiquity,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  illands.  This  flrong  con- 
tour of  the  eyebrows  is  expreffed  with  great 
force,  being  merely  a projection  of  the  bone, 
particularly  in  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  at 
Florence.  When  “ the  lublime”  in  flatuary 
yielded  to  “ the  graceful”  by  rounding  and 
foftening  the  parts  which  were  originally 
marked  out  with  feverc  precifion,  even  the 
eyebrows  were  fculptured  with  more  delicacy, 
in  order  to  give  greater  foftnefs  to  the  whole 
air.  This  circumllance  is  remarkable  in  the 

* NTem.  8.  v.  3. 
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Mercury  of  the  Vatican,  fo  long  miftaken  for 
Antinous. 

Theocritus7  appears  to  have  had  a tafte  for 
eyebrows  joining  over  the  nofe,  as  is  common 
in  Turkey,  where  the  women  encourage  them 
to  meet  by  various  arts.  In  nature,  I could 
not  but  confider  them  as  a deformity,  which  I 
frequently  noticed  at  Conftantinople ; and  the 
fculptors  of  Rome  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
for  though  the  eyebrows  of  Auguftus  were 
naturally  joined,  they  corrected  that  defedt  in 
his  ftatues : an  air  of  difdain  is  exprelfed  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  noflrils,  as  in  the  Belvi^ 
dere  Apollo,  whilft  the  general  character  of 
ferenity  is  given  in  the  forehead.  The  chin 
acquires  beauty  from  its  folid  round  form,  and 
as  it  contributes  to  the  apparent  convexity  of 
the  cheeks,  which  in  many  heads,  not  merely 
ideal,  but  taken  from  models  in  real  life,  feem 
to  be  difproportionately  large.  Yet  the  chin 
of  the  far-famed  Venus  of  Medicis*  is  pofi- 
tively  fquat  and  deprelfed.  Nor  is  the  dim- 

y Idyll.  8.  v.  72. 

z The  exa£t  height  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  four 
feet,  eleven  inches,  and  five  lines. 

“ Ipfa  Venus  pubcra  quoties  velamena  ponit 
Protc^itur  Iseva  femircdudta  manu.” 

Ovid.  Art.  Am.  '.  ii.  v.  614. 
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pie,  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  made 
by  the  little  finger  of  Cupid,  to  be  confidered, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  antique,  as 
adding  to  beauty. 

In  adjufting  and  deferibing  the  hair  infi- 
nite care  was  taken  by  the  ancient  mafters, 
as  being  not  only  in  itfelf  effentially  beautiful, 
but  as  heightening  and  relieving  it  in  the  firft 

degree. 

As  they  exerted  all  their  talents  in  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  hair,  there  are  many  fpe- 
cimens  of  variety  in  the  different  cpochas  of 
Greek  fculpture.  In  figures  of  the  mofl  an- 
tique flyle  it  is  minutely  curled  ; loofe  and 
eafy  when  the  arts  were  at  their  zenith,  and 
curioufly  plaited  or  coiled  round  a tingle  bod- 
kin, at  their  decline.  The  Deities  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a peculiar  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  hair  was  difpofed,  particularly  that 
of  Jupiter,  which  was  never  varied.  Phidias 
formed  his  Jupiter  upon  the  model  of  Ho- 
mer3, and  ncglcdted  no  circumftance  of  the 

hair. 

3 Plutarch  mentions,  that  when  Paulus  Emilius  vifited 
the  temple  of  Olympia,  he  exclaimed,  “ Ihe  Jupiter 
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hair.  Three  didtindt  manners  of  defcribing 
the  hair  are  noticeable  in  the  ftatues  of 
Apollo.  It  is  tied  in  a knot  above  the  crown 
of  the  head ; it  is  raifed  above  the  ears  to  the 
fummit  of  the  forehead,  or  it  is  loofely  curled 
all  over.  The  hair  of  Bacchus  is  as  long, 
more  foft  in  its  appearance,  and  lefs  curled 
than  that  of  the  Delphic  god b.  By  clofe 
lhort  hair  over  the  brow,  a full  neck,  and 
fmall  head,  the  ftatues  of  Hercules  are  uni- 
formly recognized.  That  of  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  young  or  old,  is  rough,  with  the  ends  a 
little  bent,  in  imitation  of  the  lkin  of  goats, 
of  whofe  nature  they  were  faid  to  partake. 
The  hair  of  Mercury  is  not  long,  but  thickly 
crifped  and  curled. 

When  it  was  collected  in  a double  knot 

“ of  Phidias  is  the  true  Jupiter  of  Homer,  Kmc-rov 
“ t'wv yoazsujy O^esov.” — Lucian.  Macrobius,  Sat.  1.  v.  c.  15. 
Valerius  Max.  Mein.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Virgil,  in  his  imita- 
tion of  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  does  not  defcend  to  the 
particulars  of  his  beard,  hair,  and  eyebrows,  for  which  omif- 
fion  he  has  the  cenfure  of  Macrobius,  but  the  praife  of 
Scaliger. 

b Ovid  Met.  1.  iii.  p.  421  ; Tibull.  1.  i.  Eleg.  iv.  v.  33  ; 
and  Martial,  1.  i.  Epig.  125. 
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and  tied  in  the  middle,  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  it  denoted  virginity.  Mr.  Townley  has 
a fine  head  of  Diana  fo  diftinguifhed.  The 
form  of  the  crefcent  might  have  fuggeft- 
ed  the  primary  idea  of  attiring  the  head 
in  a manner  to  refemble  it — or  it  may  be 
imitative  of  flames,  and  applicable  to  the 
vettal  fire. 

An  attention  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
formed  the  head,  the  Greek  fculptors  ftiewTed 
in  the  extremities  of  the  human  figure. 
Both  in  the  hands  and  feet  they  employed 
confummate  fkill.  Very  few  hands  are  pre- 
ferved.  Thofe  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are 
reftored  as  far  as  the  elbow,  but  among  an- 
tiques the  befit  fpecimens  are  a hand  of  one  of 
the  fons  of  Niobe,  at  Florence,  and  of  both 
the  figures  compofing  a groupe  of  Mercury 
and  a Nymph  in  the  garden  of  the  Farnefe 
palace  at  Rome.  I11  male  figures  an  eflential 
quality  of  beauty  was  the  lull  and  elevated 
chefl: ; in  the  other  fex  uniformity  and  com- 
pa6lnefs.  The  anterior  trunk  of  the  figure 
was  never  diftended  by  corpulence  or  reple- 
tion, but  made  to  reprefent  that  of  a man 
awaking  from  a placid  and  found  fleep. 
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The  feet  of  the  Laocoon  (for  expreffion  of 
pain),  the  naked  foot  of  the  Venus  Callipyges, 
and  the  fandals  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  are  all 
exquifite  in  their  feveral  modes  of  appropriate 
beauty. 
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SECTION  II. 


I shall  not  exceed  the  limits  I have  pro- 
pofed  by  offering  a fummary  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent aeras  and  fchools  of  fc ulpture  in  Greece, 
enumerating  only  their  moft  famous  mailers, 
with  critical  remarks  on  the  fpecimens  which 
Hill  remain. 

In  the  earliefl  aera  of  fculpture  in  Greece 
three  fchools  of  defign  were  eflablifhed ; in 
the  ifland  of  jdLgina,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Si- 
cyon.  This  lafl  city  was  flyled  the  mother 
of  the  arts a,  as  Dipaenus  and  Scillides,  and  alfo 
their  difciples  had  flourifhed  there  ; and  after 
feven  generations,  Ariflocles,  the  brother  of 
Canacus,  likewife  a fculptor  of  eminence,  pre- 
fided  over  the  fame  eflablifhment  with  undi- 
minifhed  fame b.  The  fchool  of  ^Egina 
traced  its  origin  to  Daedalus  of  fabulous  hif- 

a Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  40.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  4. 

* Paufan.  1.  v.  p.  437. 
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tory,  and  his  contemporary  Smilis  made  two 
flatues  of  Juno,  one  for  her  temple  at  Samos, 
and  the  other  for  that  at  Argos c. 

From  thefe  aufpicious  dawnings  of  the  arts 
three  diflind  fchools  arofe,  one  of  which  was 
peculiar  to  Ionia,  the  others  were  fixed  in 
Greece,  at  Athens,  and  at  Sicyon,  each  of 
them  fhining  with  nearly  equal  fplendour  for 
feveral  ages. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  artifls  is  placed  My- 
ron, wliofe  flatues  of  bronze d attraded  the 
admiration  of  Greece,  particularly  a Difcobo- 
lus  noticed  by  Quindilian  % a repetition  of 
which  in  marble  is  now  in  the  colledion  of 
Mr.  Tovvnley.  Phidias  was  the  difciple  of 
Eladas  and  Ageladas f,  the  probable  contem- 
poraries of  Myron,  and  who  flourifhcd  in  the 
fixteenth  Olympiad.  We  colled  from  Quine- 
s' IT  1.  vii.  p.  53 T.  Cicero  in  Verrem,  iv.  c.  43. 

e “ Quid  tam  diftortum  et  eLboratum,  ut  eft  ille  Dif- 
cobolos  Myronis.  Si  quis  tamen  ut  parum  redtum  im- 
probet  opus,  nonne  ab  intelleclu  abfuerit  ? in  qua  vel 
praecipue  laudabilis  eit  ipfa  novitas  ac  difficultas.” — Quinct. 
1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p 64.  Plin.  xxxiv.  c.  19. 

1 Antholog.  1 iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  334. 
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tilian  2 that  he  excelled  in  imparting  a celes- 
tial dignity  to  his  figures  of  the  Deities 
(Minerva  at  Athens,  and  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Elis),  particularly  in  thofe  wrought  in  ivory, 
many  of  which  were  lefs  than  the  natural 
f:ze.  He  cad:  likewife  in  bronze.  In  the 
fame  age  lived  Polycletus,  an  artid  of  exqui- 
fite  grace  and  mod:  corrcd  finifhihg;  the  latter 
quality  was  the  ed'ed  of  his  Singular  diligence. 
To  the  human  figure  he  gave  more  than  hu- 
man beauty,  but  failed  in  expreffing  the  ma- 
jcftic  charader  of  the  gods  h. 

The  works  of  Egefias  w ere  knowm  by  their 

O J 

hardnefs  and  Sublimity  of  manner 

The  arts  of  defnm  in  Greece  fluduated 

O 

with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Several  dates 
in  which  they  were  profeffed  ; but  they  re- 
gularly accompanied  Athens  through  all  her 
viciditudes.  Whether  triumphant  or  de- 
pred'ed,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  we  may 
mark  her  frequent  changes  with  an  almod 
hidorical  exadnefs.  J he  victories  of  The- 
midocles  rendered  that  renowned  city  the  aly- 

e Quinch  I xii.  c.  10. 
i Id.  Plin  I.  x X/\ i v.  p 651.  I 2.  Hardouini. 

’ Quindt.  ut  Supra. 
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lum  of  philofophy  and  genius,  and  the  liberty 
fo  honourably  acquired,  extended  the  fame, 
whilft  it  excited  the  emulation,  of  the  Ionian 
and  Sicilian  colonifls,  with  great  fuccefs. 
This  happy  epocha  may  be  placed  about  fifty 
years  after  the  defeat  and  expulfion  of  the 
Perfians  k. 

Of  the  fchool  of  Phidias  the  moil;  diftin- 
guilhed  were  Alcamencs  of  Athens,  and  Ago- 
racritus  of  the  ifland  of  Paros.  Their  rival 
(kill  was  exerted  in  finifhing  a flatue  of  Ve- 
nus, and  the  palm  was  partially  adjudged  by 
the  Athenians  to  their  own  citizen  ’. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon  was  the  competitor 
with  Phidias  in  an  undertaking  of  more  gran- 
deur and  confequence  than  his  ufual  works. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  employed  him  for 
a coloffal  Juno,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
rather  in  emulation  of,  than  to  imitate,  the 
Olympic  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  Two  figures  in 
bronze  by  Polycletus,  reprefenting  the  cane- 
phorae,  or  nymphs  bearing  in  bafkets  the  fym- 
bols  of  Ceres  to  a facrifice,  were  taken  from 
the  Thefpians  by  Verres,  and  brought  to 

k Diod.  Sicul.  1.  xii.  p.  72.  1 Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  81. 
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Rome.  They  were  efteemed  beyond  any 
bronze  figures  exifling  at  that  time. 

Such  wras  his  fkill,  that  he  completed  the 
perfect  figure  of  a man,  which  ferved  as  a 
model  to  his  fucceffors,  and  was  confidered 
by  Lyfippus  as  the  acme  of  the  art  m. 

Whilfl  Phidias  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  Po- 
lycletus  in  bronze,  engrofied  to  themfelves 
every  excellence,  Scopas  acquired  a fcarcely 
inferior  celebrity  for  his  ftatues  in  marble. 
The  groupe  of  Niobe  at  Florence  was  attri- 
buted by  Pliny  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  for  he 
does  not  decide  n.  Again  If  the  pretenfions  of 
the  latter  we  may  adduce  the  fimplicity  of 
drapery  in  the  daughters,  which  evidently 
charadlerifes  an  age  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Praxiteles.  With  greater  probability, 
therefore,  Scopas  was  the  artifl. 

The  finefl  fragment  of  Greek  fculpture 
now  in  England,  is  a head  of  Niobe  (a  repeti- 
tion of  that  at  Florence,  but  of  very  fuperior 

m Polycletus  Sicyonius  fecit  et  quem  canona  artifices 
vocant,  lineamenta  artis  ex  eo  petentes,  velut  a lege  qua- 
dam. — Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  19.  Cicero  (de  claris  Orator, 
c.  86)  confounds  the  Doryphores  with  this  flatue. 
n Anthol.  1.  iv.  c.  g. 
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workmanlhip)  which  was  brought  from  Rome 
by  Lord  Exeter,  and  by  him  prefented  to 
Lord  Yarborough. 

The  laft  fculptor  coeval  with  Phidias  was 
Ctefilaus,  who  jointly  with  him  and  Polycle- 
tus  finifhed  one  of  the  three  Amazons  de- 
figned  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus,  and  the  ftatue  of  Pericles  commend- 
ed by  Pliny.  He  allows  to  Ctefilaus0  the 
lingular  felicity  of  giving  a more  noble  air  to 
his  heroes,  even  than  that  which  they  pof- 
felfed.  Abbate  Winckelmann p,  with  that 
confummate  erudition  with  which  he  ex- 
amines thefe  fubjedds,  contends  againft  the 
received  opinion  that  the  Mirmillo  or  dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capitol,  was  the  performance 
of  this  fculptor. 

Of  the  firft  ftyle  of  the  Grecians,  fo  re- 
markable for  fimplicity  and  boldnefs,  the  sera 
was  circumfcribed  to  the  limits  of  fifty 
years,  a period  during  which  the  arts  had 

“ Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  19.  “ Mirum  in  hac  arte  ert,  quod 

viros  nobiles  nobiliores  fecit.” 

p Mon.  Ined  cap.  iv.  p.  71.  MafFei  Raccolt.  di  Stat. 
Tav.  lxv. 
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arrived  at  their  meridian  of  fublimity <1.  The 
fucceeding  age  introduces  Praxiteles,  who 
may  be  called  the  father  of  the  fecond  man- 
ner, and  whofc  works  were  difcriminatcd  by 
their  flowing  outline  and  delicacy  of  finifli- 
ing.  The  elevation  of  Thebes r by  Epami- 
nondas s above  the  other  flates  of  Greece,  pro- 
duced a complete  change  in  her  whole  lyf- 
tem  ; but  as  foon  as  the  Athenians  recovered 
their  former  fplendour,  the  arts,  which  had 
ever  kept  pace  with  it,  revived  with  un- 
abated vigour.  Many  works  of  Praxiteles  are 
noticed  by  the  hiftorians  and  poets.  His  Venus 
of  Gnidus  in  marble,  attra&ed  then  no  lefs 
admiration  than  what  the  Medicean  has  fincc 
done  in  the  modern  world  ; and  his  Apollo  in 
bronze,  called  from  the  lizard  on  the  trunk 


9 The  names  of  Policies,  Cephifotlorus,  Leocares,  and 
Hippodotus,  are  refeued  from  oblivion  by  Pliny.  The  bale 
inferibed  of  the  Ganymede  of  Leocares  is  hill  preferved  in 
the  Medici  collection. 

r QuinCt.  1.  xii.  c.  io.  “ Ad  veritatem  Lyfippum  et 
Praxitelem  accefluTe  optime  affirmant.”  Plin.  1.  xxxiv. 
p.  726,  ut  iup.  “ Praxiteles  quoque  in  marmore  felicior 
ideo  et  clarior  eft.  Fecit  tamen  ex  ;ere  pulcherrima 
opera.” 


5 Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  3. 
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of  the  tree  againd  which  he  reds,  “ Sauroc- 
tonos,'’  is  dill  the  mod  curious  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  one  ol  the  firft  repofitorics  in  Rome. 
Praxiteles  finifhed  likewife  a fmall  datue  of 
Cupid  breaking  Ins  bow  and  the  fkin  of  the 
lion  thrown  over  the  trunk r,  which  was  fo 
edcemed,  that  it  was  frequently  copied  in 
marble.  Fourteen  repetitions  of  this  figure 
are  known  to  cxilt,  the  fined  of  which  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Mr.  Townley 
has  one  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  two 
others  of  conliderable  merit  are  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Wilton,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley’s  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  A faun  in  the  Pio-Cle- 
mentine  Mufeum  in  the  Vatican  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a very  excellent  antique  copy  of  the 
bronze  by  Praxiteles. 

In  the  fame  collection  is  a repetition  of  the 
Gnidian  Venus".  But  the  mod  elaborate 
male-ftatue  remains  unappropriated,  and  the 
fculptor  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo  has  eluded 


* Calliflratus. 

“ Scopas  made  another  Venus  which  was  draped,  and 
Pliny  afierts  that  it  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  Phi- 
dias at  Gnidus.  Ant  hoi.  Epig.  Antipatri  et  fextum  ab  ipfo 
Eveni. 
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the  clofeft  invefligation  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries. The  name  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens 
appears  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici, which  has  been  detected  as  a modern 
forgery. 

Not  long  after  Praxiteles  had  fignalifed 
himfelf  in  flatuary,  but  particularly  in  bronze, 
appeared  Lycippus,  whofc  great  merit  was 
the  having  followed  nature  more  fcrupuloufly 
than  his  immediate  prcdecelfors.  If,  as  Pliny 
Hates,  his  works  were  fo  numerous  as  to 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  we  have  the  more 
to  regret  that  they  were  all  of  bronze,  and 
irretrievably  deftroyed  x. 

No  authentic  document  remains,  by  which 
the  age  of  Agefander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheno- 
dorus  might  be  certified,  but  there  are  proofs, 
that  Lifippus  flourifhed  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  To  thefc  firth  mentioned  ar-v 
tiffs  is  the  Laocoon  aferibed  by  Pliny  % and 
Winckelmann3  conje<Hures  that  Agefander 
was  the  father  of  the  others,  and  f nifhed  the 

x Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  tom.  ii.  p 6 .<6. 

)’  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  579.  z Plin.  1.  xxxvi  c.  4. 
a Mon.  Ined.  p.  79. 
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Laocoon  which  is  the  moft  difficult  figure, 
whilfl  th.ofc  of  the  two  youths  wrere  left  to 
his  Tons. 

In  reply  to  thole  who  would  infinuate  that 
this  ftatue  is  of  a more  recent  date  than  the 
compofition  of  the  JEneid,  he  obferves,  that 
the  hair  of  the  two  young  men  exactly  re  • 
fembles  that  of  the  Ions  of  Niobe  or  the 
wreftlers  at  Florence,  the  criterion  of  a much 
earlier  aera. 

Notwithftanding  tire  ancient  alterations 
of  its  fuperexcellence,  it  has  been  a queftion 
agitated  in  the  learned  world,  whether  the 
groupc  was  formed  upon  Virgil’s  defeription, 
or  that  it  fupplied  the  poet  with  the  fiction. 
But  the  effect  to  be  produced  in  either  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  diftinct  principles, 
of  the  one  limply  commifcration  of  torture, 
of  the  other  extreme  horror. 

In  the  a^e  of  the  fculntors  of  the  Laocoon, 
Appolonius  and  Taurifcus  are  conjectured  to 
have  flourilhed ; for  their  precife  date  is  not 
known.  They  linilhed  that  very  celebrated 
groupe  now  at  Naples,  and  called,  “ the  Far- 
nefe  Bull.”  Dircc  is  reprefented  in  the  aCt 
of  being  bound  to  the  horns  of  the  enraged 
animal,  in  order  to  precipitate  her  into  the 
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fca  by  Zethus  and  Amphion,  the  lbns  of  An- 
tiopa,  who  is  likcwife  there  ; and  a fifth 
figure  of  a young  man  fitting  in  horror  ot  fo 
cruel  a punifhment,  completes  the  rival 
groupe  of  the  Laocoon  b.  The  antique  parts 
are  in  a fimilar  ilyle  to  it,  but  the  rcllora- 
tions  are  numerous,  and  in  lbme  instances 
unaccordant.  Upon  an  infeription,  now  ob- 
literated, was  traced  the  name  of  another 
artill,  Mcnecratcs  ; and  we  are  told,  that  this 
vail  mafs  of  fculpture  was  formed  out  of  a 
lingle  block,  in  the  ifiand  of  Rhodes.  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  lapfed 
into  a Hate  of  dependence  little  better  than 
ilarery.  Every  territory  w'as  impoverilhed 
und  laid  wafle  by  the  exorbitant  impolition  of 
taxes,  or  continuance  of  war.  Under  the 
oppreffion  of  their  once  favoured  country  the 
arts  were  negledled  and  nearly  annihilated, 


The  antique  groupes  feldom  exceeded  four  or  five 
figures,  excepting  the  Niobc,  which  is  compofed  of  fixteen. 
Cardinal  Polignac,  about  1730,  difeovered  amongft  forpe 
ruins,  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Marius,  tvyelve 
female  ftatues  without  heads.  Lambert  Sigifbert  Adam, 
a French  fculptor  then  at  Rome,  converted  them  at  once 
into  Achilles  amidft  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes. 


h Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
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had  they  not  found  refuge  in  Aha,  in  the 

patronage  of  the  Seleucida; c. 

Men  of  talents  in  every  profeffion,  fought 
in  Egypt  the  encouragement  afforded  them 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  exhibited  a munifi- 
cence worthy  of  Alexander,  his  predeceffor  in 
that  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  arts  had  banifhed  themfelves 
from  Greece,  liberty  infpired  her  lafl  heroes, 
Aratus  and  Philipomanes,  to  attempt  her  re- 
ftoration.  Mutual  jealoufy  prevented  that 
glorious  end,  and  rccourfe  being  had  to  the 
Romans  againft  the  Macedonian  Philip,  he 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  cede  the  pro- 
vinces he  had  unjuftly  ufurped. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  before 
Chrift,  the  Roman  conful  Quintus  Flaminius 
proclaimed  at  Corinth  univerfal  liberty  to 
Greece ; and  the  public  tranquillity  confe- 
quent  on  that  event,  introduced  one  of  the 
moll  memorable  a3ras  of  the  arts. 

Immediately,  upon  their  arrival,  Calliftra- 
lus,  Athenaeus,  and  Policies,  were  the  molt 
admired  mailers  of  fculpture.  Policies  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  a llatue  of  the  Hcrma- 

c Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p 
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phrodite,  now  in  the  Borghefe  Villa  at  Rome. 
Apollonius  the  Athenian  made  the  Torfo  of 
Hercules  in  the  Belvidere,  which  was  eftccm- 
ed  by  Michel -Agnuolo  iuperior  to  any  per- 
fect ftatue  difeovered,  at  that  period,  in 
Rome. 

But  the  reftlefs  genius  of  the  Grecians  in- 
cited them  to  acts  by  which  they  loft  the 
liberty  they  ftrove  to  defend,  before  aggrel- 
fton  had  been  made  by  the  Romans,  to  whom 
the  Achaean  league  had  adminiftered  a plau- 
ftble  caufe  of  offence.  L.  Mummius,  the 
conful,  was  directed  to  lay  liege  to  Corinth. 
The  capture  of  a city  fo  famed  as  a repoiitory 
of  all  that  was  perfeft  in  the  arts,  provoked 
the  avarice  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  who  re- 
ftrained  no  cxcel-s  of  predatory  violence.  By 
tranfporting  fo  many  l'uperb  works  of  tafte  to 
Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  he  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  an  infatiable  ardour  of 
poffeffing  them.  Thus  the  daemon  of  ap- 
propriation exhaufted  the  temples,  and  pil- 
laged the  fhrines  of  the  moll  venerable  anti- 
quity, and  eventually  transferred  the  feat  of 
the  arts  from  Athens  to  the  growing  metro- 
polis of  the  world. 
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<£  Grsecia  capta  ferum  viftorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agrefti  Latio.” 

Hor.  Ep.  1.  ii.  p.  r. 

Sicyon  at  the  fame  time  had  been  ravaged 
by  M.  Scaurus,  and  Sparta  by  Murasna  and 
Varro;  fo  that  to  the  Greeks  the  raoft  ex- 
cellent painting  and  ftatuary,  with  the  power 
of  reftoring  thefe  arts,  fo  long  their  boaft  and 
their  delight,  were  loft  for  ever.  Nor  was 
the  fate  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  more  fuccefsful. 
The  cruelties  of  the  feventh  Ptolemy  had 
driven  them  from  his  court,  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  and  the  Seleucidae,  they 
found  in  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  a foie  but 
very  munificent  protestor.  The  death  of 
Attalus,  with  the  immediate  alienation  of  his 
territory  to  the  Romans,  contributed  much  to 
the  total  extinction  of  the  arts  in  Greece, 
which  was  complete  when  Auguftus  disfran- 
chifed  Athens,  and  difperfed  the  citizens, 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  M.  An- 
tony d. 

In  the  defolation  of  Athens  all  Greece  was 
involved.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Mycene,  re- 

d Dio.  Caff.  1.  liv.  c.  7. 
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tained  little  more  than  their  names e.  Sylla 
had  depredated  three  of  the  richeft  and  molt 
facred  temples,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  of 
AEfculapius  in  Epidaurus,  and  of  Jupiter  at 
Elis.  Magna  Grascia  and  Sicily  had  fhared 
the  general  calamity  in  an  equal  extent f. 

After  this  melancholy  view  of  fallen  Greece 
we  may  find  fome  fatisfadlion  in  directing  our 
minds  to  the  introduction  of  the  arts  at 
Rome,  and  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  men  of  talents  experienced  even  from 
their  haughty  and  rapacious  conquerors. 

Pafitcles  (a  name  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  Praxiteles)  was  a native  of  Ca- 
labria, and  caft  in  filver  Rofcius,  the  cele- 
brated adtor,  as  an  infant  lying  in  a cradle, 
and  entwined  by  a ferpent,  a fituation  of  dan- 
ger from  w'hich  his  nurfe  is  laid  to  have  pre- 

. I;..*'  '•■» 

* Paufan,  I.  ix.  p.  727.  Appian.  Bel!.  Civ.  1.  ii. 
P 232. 

f Strabo,  1 vi.  p.  272.  The  palace  of  Attalus  abound- 
ed in  the  fined  datuary,  as  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  all  of 
which  was  brought  to  Rome  ; and  the  pillage  of  fculpture 
made  by  Verres  when  prasfedf  of  Sicily  to  enrich  his  gal- 
lery, was  a principal  charge  of  crimination  by  Cicero,  in 
his  fpirited  oration  againd  him.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  c.  40.  Ju- 
venal, Sat.  viii.  v.  87. 
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ferved  him  s.  Nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
Archefilaus  and  Evander  were  in  great  requelt 
at  Rome.  By  the  profufe  and  wealthy  Lu- 
cullus,  Archefilaus  was  patronized ; and  both 
thefe  artifts  had  gained  celebrity  by  their 
works  in  chalk,  modelled  probably  from  the 
fineft  antiques,  as  well  as  being  fpecimens  of 
their  own  invention.  A Venus,  made  for 
Julius  Casfar,  and  the  reftoration  of  a head  of 
Diana  for  a ftatue,  the  original  work  of  Ti- 
motheus,  the  contemporary  of  Scopas,  by  the 
command  of  Auguftus,  are  noticed  by  Pliny 
as  their  chief  works,  and  afeertain  their  cera 
and  their  fame.  Horace  alludes  to  the  fupe- 
rior  ffcyle  of  Evander  in  bas-reliefs  h. 

s Cicero  de  Divinat.  1.  i.  c.  36.  Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  45. 

Such  was  the  profufion  of  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
fular  government  was  extinguifhed,  that  a ftatue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Capitol  was  eredfed  of  maflive  gold,  and  weigh- 
ed 120 lb.  A pearl  valued  at  1000/.  Englifh  money  was 
cut  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for  the  ftatue  of  Venus  in 
the  Pantheon.  M.  Antony  gave  one  half  to  Cleopatra, 
who  fwallowed  it  diflolved  in  vinegar. 

h “ menfave  catillum 

Evandri  manibus  tritutn  dejecit.” 

Hor.  .Serai.  1.  i f.  iii.  v.  91. 
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Among  the  monuments  of  fculpture  made 
at  Rome,  in  thefe  laft  days  of  her  republic, 
and  certainly-by  Grecian  a r tills,  are  the  two 
llatues  of  the  Thracian  kings,  as  prifoners  at 
a triumph,  in  grey  marble.  Thefe  were 
kings  of  the  Scordifci,  a rude  people,  who 
were  defeated  by  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  the 
brother  of  the  magnificent  fenator.  Exafpe- 
rated  by  their  repeated  perfidy,  he  commanded 
their  hands  to  be  cut  off,  a circumftance  of 
cruelty  reprefented  in  the  marble  which  now 
remains  in  the  mufeum  of  the  capitol. 

The  liatue  of  Pompev  ’,  now  in  the  hall  of 
the  Spada  palace,  but  originally  Itanding  in 
the  Curia  or  bafdica  of  Pompey,  in  which 
.Caefar  afTembied  the  fenate,  and  at  the  bafe 
of  which  he  fell,  affords  a fingular  proof  of  a 
deviation  from  the  known  cuflom  of  the 
Romans,  who  reprefented  their  living  heroes 
in  armour  k.  But  the  great  triumvir  is  fculp- 
ture d as  a deified  hero,  naked  and  of  coloflal 
proportions. 

i Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  i.  p.  45. 
k “ Graeca  res  eft  nihil  velare  : at  contra  Romana  ac 
militaris  thoracas  addere.”  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c 10. 
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Abbate  Winckelmann  very  ingenioudy  fug- 
geds,  that  the  datue  denominated  Cincinna- 
tus  at  Verfailles,  and  another  called  Marcus 
Agrippa  at  Venice,  are  of  an  aera  difbincffc  from 
that  of  thofe  celebrated  Romans,  and  not  the 
portraits  of  the  perfons^  to  whom  they  have 
been  fo  long  attributed.  In  faCt,  that  they 
are  in  a much  earlier  dyle,  he  fhows  with  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  ’. 

We  muft  now  confider  the  arts  as  tranf- 
planted  into  Rome,  although  profeded,  al- 
mod  exclufively,  by  Greeks,  for  the  very  op- 
predors  and  depredators  of  Greece  became 
their  mod;  liberal  patrons.  Cadar,  when  in  a 
private  dation,  had  made  an  extendve  col- 
lection of  pictures,  intaglios  and  fmall  figures 
in  ivory  and  bronze,  which  he  dedicated  by 
a public  benefaction,  when,  as  dictator,  he 
built  a temple  to  Venus  Genetrix.  His  mag- 
nificent Forum  is  an  indance  of  his  dedre  to 
promote  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  city; 
and  he  may  be  faid  to  have  left  the  love  of 
the  arts,  as  a kind  of  heritage,  to  the  Romans'". 
Augudus  merited  the  eulogium  of  Livy,  who 

1 Monum.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  88. 

“ Plin,  1.  xxxvii.  c.  1.  Suetonius.  Jul.  c.  28. 
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honours  him  as  the  reftorer  of  the  temples  of 
the  Gods.  He  alTembled  from  every  part  of 
Greece  the  flatues  of  the  deities  of  the  moil 
genuine  workmanfhip,  with  which  he  em- 
bellifhed  Rome,  whilft  lie  encouraged  a pre- 
vailing mode  of  figuring  eminent  perfons  of 
either  fex  in  ftatuary , as  portraits,  which  were 
placed  in  the  public  edifices ",  or  religioully 
preferved  in  their  own.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  of  this  Emperor  two  ftatues 
only  are  allowed  to  be  real  portraits ; one  in 
the  Mufeum  of  the  Capitol  holding  the  prow 
of  a fhip°  in  reference  to  the  victory  at  Ac- 
tium,  and  the  other  was  formerly  in  the  Iion- 
donini  collection  at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  fo  unfortunately  famous  for  her 
beauty  and  profufe  magnificence,  cherifhed 
the  arts  in  Egypt.  She  gave  a ffcatue  of 
Venus  to  Julius  Crefar  to  furnifh  the  temple 
he  wTas  then  building  at  Rome  ; with  Marc 
Antony  fhe  fhared  the  Ipoils  of  Greece  and  of 
Pergamus,  and  to  the  Attalian  Library,  which 
file  procured  from  him,  were  added  fome  of 

n Id.  Calig.  c.  34.  where  he  aflerts  that  Caligula  threw 
down  the  flatues  of  eminent  men  erected  by  Aup-uftus  in 
the  Forum.  \ 

0 Maffei  Raccolt.  di  Stat.  Tav.  .6. 
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the  fineft  works,  both  of  fculpture  and  paint- 
ing, which  exilted  at  that  time.  Two  fta- 
tues,  faid  to  reprefent  this  gorgeous  queen,  of 
which  that  in  the  Belvidere  is  the  more  cele- 
brated, are  rather  imperfectly  authenticated1’. 

The  conduct  of  Auguftus  towards  theGreeks, 
after  he  affumed  the  imperial  government,  was 
moderate  and  difereet,  and  fuch  was  continued 
by  Iris  immediate  fucceffors  till  the  reign  ot 
Caligula.  By  him  was  difpatched  Memmius 
Regulus  with  a command  to  collect;  from 
every  city  the  ilatues  which  had  been  confi- 
dered  as  its  peculiar  boaft.  With  fo  much 
exadtnefs  were  thefe  orders  obeyed,  that  the 
fineft  pieces  of  art  were  brought  to  Rome,  in 
a profulion  by  which  his  palaces  were  crowd- 
ed, and  many  were  diftributed  in  his  numer- 
ous villas.  Not  even  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
at  Elis,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory,  by  Phi- 
dias, would  have  been  preferved  from  the 
active  rapacity  of  Regulus,  but  that  the  artifts 
had  alfured  him  it  would  not  bear  removal*1. 

To  the  cera  of  Claudius  is  referred  a beau- 
tiful groupe  in  the  Villa  Lodovifi  at  Rome, 

p Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  go. 
q Jofephus  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xix.  c.  I. 
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long  confidered  as  reprefenting  the  tragic  lfory 
of  Paetus  and  Arria,  which  has  been  patheti- 
cally told  by  Pliny  Junior  in  his  epiffles,  by 
Tacitus  and  Catullus.  Different  opinions  are 
maintained  bv  the  connoiffeurs.  Maffei 

J 

affirms  it  to  be  Menophilus  and  Derettina  the 
daughter  of  Mithridatcs  king  of  Pontusr;  and 
Gronovius3,  more  plaufibly,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  ffory  of  Macarius  and  Canace,  the  chil- 
dren of  CEolus.  We  are  informed  by  Paufa- 
riasb  that  from  the  temple  of  Delphos  only, 
five  hundred  ffatues  were  tranfported  to  Rome 
by  the  infatiable  Nero,  who  employed  Zeno- 
dorus  to  caff  a coloffal  Ifatue  of  himfelf  in 
bronze,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  Two 
very  remarkable  ffatues  now  exiffing  at  Rome, 
the  Belvidere  Apollo,  and  that  ul'ually  called 
the  Gladiator  in  the  Villa  Borghefe,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  part  of  this  fpoil.  By  the 
total  filcnce  of  Pliny  refpeefing  thele  lingular 
fpecimens,  we  are  thrown  upon  conjecture; 
and  in  this  omiflion  he  paffes  over  the  ffatues 
• 

r Amra.  Marcell.  1.  16. 
s Thefaur.  Ant.  Graec*.  T.  3.  tab.  xxx. 

1 Pan  fan.  !.  x.  p.  81 3.  Id.  1.  viii.  p.  (94.  Strabo  1.  x. 
p.  459. 
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of  Pallas  by  Evodius,  and  of  Hercules  by  Ly- 
cippus,  which  are  particularly  fpecified  as 
having  been  brought  from  Grecian  cities'1. 

Nero,  when  in  pofieffion  of  thefe  exquifite 
antiques,  Ihowed  the  perverfion  of  his  tafte  by 
covering  thofe  of  bronze  with  gilding,  and 
fome  even  of  marble  are  known  to  have  been 
fo  disfigured  by  his  ridiculous  profufenefs. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this 
age,  we  arc  enabled  to  decide  favourably  by 
the  infpeCtion  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, 
and  the  frize  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in 
the  Forum  built  by  Domitian. 

In  the  particular  kind  of  fculpture  applied 
to  bas-reliefs  and  trophies,  the  artilts  may  be 
diflinguifhed  by  fuperior  elegance  and  fkill, 
which  is  evinced  by  many  beautiful  remains. 
Of  fuch  magnitude  were  the  architectural 
plans  adopted  by  Trajan,  that  men  of  talents 
in  every  defeription  of  art  were  invited  to 
fignalife  themfelves,  under  his  munificent 
patronage,  in  every  region  of  the  empire. 
The  fumptuous  edifices  which  he  ereCted,  ap- 

u Pliny  mentions  a ilafue  of  Alexander  the  Great  by 
Ly  cippus,  1.  xxxix.  c.  19  Valois  des  richcfles  du  Temple 
de  Delphos.  Mem.  Acad.  Infc.  T.  3. 
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pear  to  have  exhaulted  the  powers  of  human 
conltrudtion,  of  the  extent  and  vaftnefs  of 
which  we  can  now  form  conclufions  only  by 
their  ruins.  His  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
his  triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  his  Forum, 
the  fite  'of  which  is  now  marked  out  by  the 
hiltorical  column,  raife  his  fame,  as  an  en- 
courager  of  the  arts,  far  beyond  his  prede- 
ceflors. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  Hadrian,  the  fuc- 
celfor  of  Trajan,  the  arts  maintained  a pro- 
greffive  degree  of  excellence.  He  was  emi- 
nently accomplillied,  not  only  as  an  admirer, 
but  was  himfelf  an  artiit.  Every  province  in 
Greece  enjoyed  his  munificence,  and  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  which  he  re- 
ftoredx,  and  that  of  Cyzicum,  on  the  fhores  of 
Propontis,  which  he  built,  were  ltupendous 
monuments  of  imperial  fplendour.  Having, 
for  eighteen  years,  been  engaged  in  vifiting 
the  moft  diitant  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
he  refolved  to  conlhruct  his  villa  at  Tivoli ; 
in  which  not  only  exadt  models  of  the  molt 
celebrated  buildings  he  had  feen,  fhould  Le 
created,  but  that  they  fhould  be  furnifhed 


x Paufan.  1.  v.  p,  406. 
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with  originals,  or  the  finefl  copies,  of  the 
moft  admirable  flatues.  His  correct  judg- 
ment in  all  works  of  art  contributed  more  to 
the  abfolute  fuperiority  of  this  colleHion,  than 
the  mere  power  of  expending  unlimited  trea- 
fures  to  procure  it. 

It  was  by  Hadrian  that  the  fafliion  of 
having  portraits  in  ltatuary  was  fo  generally 
extended  amongft  the  noble  and  opulent 
citizens  of  Rome.  In  his  own  villa  at  Ti- 
voli, were  placed,  by  his  command,  the  ftatucs 
and  bulls  not  only  of  all  his  living,  but  of  his- 
deceafed  friends”.  Of  his  favourite  Antinous, 
in  various  characters,  there  are  infinite  repeti- 
tions. That  mofl  valued,  was  found  on  the 
Efquiline  hill,  and  was  placed  by  Leo  X.  in  the 
Vatican  ; but  it  has  lately  been  deferibed  as 
Mercury,  by  a critic  of  lingular  erudition7'. 
Another  was  found  about  177 o,  in  the  Ther- 
mae Maritime  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia,  by  Mr. 
Gavin  Hamilton,  late  of  Rome.  It  repre- 
fents  Antinous,  in  the  mythological  charac- 
ter of  Abundance,  and  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Smith  Barry,  at  Beaumont  in 

y Zephilin.  Epit.  Dion.  Caff.  Hadrian,  p.  246. 

z Abb.  te  Yifconti  Mus.  Pio-Ckm.  T.  i.  p.  9 — 10. 
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Chelhire.  By  the  urbanity  and  kind  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Townley,  I am  enabled 
to  add  in  continuation  of  thefe  remarks  fome 
extrails  from  the  genuine  letters  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, relative  to  his  difeovery  of  flatues. 

Some  curiofity  will  be  excited,  to  inquire 
the  names  of  thofe  artiffs  who  were  fo  con- 
ftantly  employed,  and  fo  amply  patronifed  by 
Hadrian.  Thofe  only  of  Ariftasus,  Papias,  and 
Zeno,  occur  on  the  plinths  of  fragments  dis- 
covered amongft  the  Tiburtine  ruins. 

Cj 
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We  are  now  advancing  rapidly  to  the 
decline.  Of  the  two  Antonines,  M.  Aurelius 
appears  to  have  been  the  greater  friend  of  the 
arts.  His  equedrian  datue  in  bronze  in  the 
area  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  fird  now  exidinc 
in  the  world,  and  defies  the  competition  of 
the  modern  artidsL  This  lad  epoch  includes 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines, and  terminates  within  that  of  Corn- 
modus.  It  was  moll  remarkable  for  the  cha- 
racter and  high  finifhing  of  heads  intended  as 
portraits,  particularly  ot  the  imperial  buds,  as 
of  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus  w hen  young,  and 
of  Lucius  Verus.  The  minute  labour  fhewm 
in  the  hair  is  ftrongly  contraded  by  the  bold 
effect  of  the  antique. 

a The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius  was  found  in 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  { 1471,10  1484  ) on  the  Caelian 
hill  near  the  prefent  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who 
placed  it  in  that  area.  Paul  III.  about  1540,  removed  it  to 
mra  of  the  Capitol,  under  tire  direction  of  Michelagnolo. 
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A ftatue  faid  to  be  of  that  degenerate 
monfter  Com  modus,  in  the  character  of  a 
young  Hercules,  is  in  the  Belvidere.  The 
fuperior  finifhing  of  the  hair  is  a decifive 
proof,  according  to  the  judicious  Winckel- 
mann,  that  it  is  a genuine  Hercules  of  much 
higher  antiquity15. 

But  the  total  debafement  of  fculpture,  in 
which  caufe  none  of  its  priftine  elegance 
could  be  traced,  is  moft  apparent  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  two  triumphal  arches  erected  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  In 
comparifon  with  the  Rate  of  the  arts  under 
the  Antonines,  the  moft  unpractifed  eye  will 
inftantly  difcover  a lamentable  inferiority,  not 
that  the  arts  declined  fo  fuddenly,  from  a 
fcarcity  of  thofe  who  profeffed  them.  For 
many  portraits  in  marble,  both  of  this  em- 
perour  and  his  favourite  miniiter  Plautianusc, 
afford  a convincing  proof,  that  though  the 
fculptors  were  many,  yet  that  the  art  wras  in 

The  feveral  authors  who  have  purfued  this 
b Mon.  Ined.  c.  iv.  p.  99. 

c Gibbon’s  Roman  Hift.  V.  I.  p.  201.  Herodian  I.  iii. 
p.  122,  129. 
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inquiry  with  the  molt  ample  and  critical  in- 
vestigation are  undecided  in  fixing  the  exact 
period  of  the  extinction  of  the  arts  at  Home. 
Some  allow  no  proofs  of  their  existence  later 
than  the  Gordians,  and  by  others  they  are  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Licinius  Gailienus, 
in  the  268th  year  of  Christianity.  Why 
the  profeffion  of  the  arts  Should,  in  a great 
meafure,  ceafe,  feveral  caufes  may  be  given. 
Veneration  for  their  anceflors  had  filled  molt; 
of  the  Homan  houfes  with  Statuary,  which 
difgraced  the  efforts  of  later  times  by  an  evi- 
dent fuperiority.  Their  number,  as  well  as 
their  excellence,  precluded  any  encouragement 
of  artiSts,  who  were  deficient  both  in  fcience 
and  execution.  It  is  aflerted  by  Caffiodorus, 
that  the  number  of  ftatues  in  Rome  nearly 
equalled  that  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a period  of 
the  molt  extenfive  population. 

When  Conftantine  determined  to  eltablifli 
at  Byzantium,  another  capital  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  pillaged  the  old  metropolis  of  its 
molt  valuable  ftatuary,  to  embellilh  a rival 
city.  Thofe  cities  of  Greece  which  were 
contiguous  fupplied,  of  courfc,  an  eafy  prey. 
Implicit  credit  perhaps  is  not  to  be  given  to 
an  author  of  fuch  questionable  veracity  as 
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Ccdrenus.  From  him  we  learn,  that  Con- 
flantine  had  collected  the  Olympic  Jupiter  or 
Phidias,  the  Gnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and 
a coloiTal  Juno  in  bronze  from  her  temple  at 
Samos,  not  to  detail  more  of  his  catalogue11. 
Tirefe,  according;  to  the  amplifying  Nicastas, 
were  broken  in  pieces  or  melted  down  at  the 
furrender  of  the  Eaftern  empire  and  its  me- 
tropolis, in  1204,  to  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. The  four  bronze  horfes  in  the  Duomo 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  were  preferved6  from 
dcftru&ion,  and  tranfported  in  triumph. 
.From  the  reigns  of  the  firil  Byzantine  em- 
perours  to  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  Thco- 
dofius,  we  may  perceive  a ray  of  their  former 
genius  Hill  animating  the  Greek  artifts.  The 
hiftorical  column  of  Arcadius  rofe  in  no  very 
unequal  emulation  of  thofc  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine  at  Rome1.  "Put,  from  many  epi- 
grams of  the  Anthologia,  it  is  evident  that 
able  artifts  were  to  be  found;  and  it  may  be 
candid  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  praife  was  not, 
in  every  infhmce,  extravagant  or  unmerited. 

d Cedren.  Hift.  p.  322. 
e Gibbon’s  Rom.  Emp.  v.  ii.  p.  240. 
s Conflantinople,  Ant.  and  Mod,  4to.  p.  114, 
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At  the  fame  time  that  Rome  was  laid  wafle 
by  the  Goths,  the  works  in  bronze  by  the 
artifts  at  Conftantinople  were  held  in  confi- 
derable  eflimation. 

In  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  eru- 
dite Gibbon  has  given  a perfpicuous  and  fuc- 
cin6t  account  of  the  four  feveral  caufes  to 
which  the  ruins  of  Rome  may  be  afcribedL 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  Petrarch,  and 
Poggius,  the  celebrated  Florentine  rhetori- 
cian and  lawyer,  very  eloquently  deplore  this 
deftru&ion,  and  particularife  the  dilapidation 
by  which  they  were  furrounded  in  their  view 
of  the  imperial  city,  after  many  centuries  of 
injury  fuftained  from  the  Goths,  the  zeal  of 
the  primitive  chriftans,  the  civil  wars  of  her 
own  nobility,  and  the  wafce  of  materials,  or 
the  gradual  decay  of  tfme. 

Poggius  afferts,  that  fix  perfect  flatues  only 
remained,  of  all  the  former  fplendour  of  the 
miflrefs  of  the  world*1.  Four  were  extant  in 
the  baths  of  Conftantine;  the  others,  that  now 


B Gibbon’s  Rom.  Hift.  v.  xii.  p.  400.  8vo. 
b De  varietate  Fortunae,  p.  20, 
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<oii  the  Monte-cavallo,  and  the  equeftrian 
ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius.  Of  thefe  five  were  of 
marble,  and  the  fixth  of  bronze. 

To  underfland  or  appreciate  juftly  thefe 
works  of  ancient  art,  appears  to  have  been  a 
qualification  of  which  the  natives  of  Rome 
were  in  no  refpetfl  ambitious';  indeed  to  the 
fame  Poggius  whom  I have  mentioned,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  tafle,  and 
the  fuccefsful  refearches  made  foon  after  this 
dark  period.  To  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
traced  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy k.  He 
was  the  firtt  collector  in  his  own  country, 
and  what  the  circumfcribed  fortune  of  an  in- 
dividual could  not  effect,  the  magnificence  of 
his  prince  moft  amply  fupplied.  Incited  by 
his  earneft  recommendation,  the  great  Cofmo 
de  Medici  acquired  a love  of  the  arts,  and 
formed  the  beginnings  of  a cabinet.  His 
fucceffors,  as  if  with  hereditary  emulation, 


1 Invitusdico,  nufquam  minus  cognofcitur  Roma,  quain 
Roms.  Poggii  Epift.  Fam.  1.  6 2. 

k He  fent  a monk  to  the  ifland  of  Chios  to  colledf  mar- 
bles, of  whom  he  complains,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  hav- 
ing difmgenuoufly  purloined  them. 
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have  exerted  every  power  of  wealth  or  influ- 
ence to  render  it  the  envy  of  Europe. 

An  inveftigation  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur,  fo  long  and  feduloufly  purfued,  was 
rewarded  by  frequent  difcoveries  of  the  fineft 
antique  fculpture;  and  the  artifts  of  the  mo- 
dern fchooi  eftablifhed  at  Florence,  gave  the 
firft  proofs  of  their  ingenuity  in  reftoring  and 
adapting  thefe  precious  fragments. 

Of  the  age  of  the  magnificent  Leo  the 
tenth,  fo  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  of  the  enlightened  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
moft  accurate  and  elegant  hiftory  is  now  in 
the  poflfeffion  of  the  publick1.  As  a collector 
of  fuperior  judgment  and  fuccefs  I will  only 
advert  to  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  in 
the  garden  of  whofe  villa  on  the  Trinita  di 
Monte  at  Rome,  the  Venus,  the  groupe  of 
Niobe,  and  many  other  ftatues,  were  placed, 
and  engroflfed  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
firft  difeovery  of  thofe  antiques,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  which  have  retained  a fuperior 

1 Rofcoe’s  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  2 vo!s  ago,  1797. 
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decree  of  excellence,  and  are  unrivalled  by 
any  which  have  been  fubfequently  brought 
to  light,  are  given  by  the  Homan  anti- 
quaries m.  A concife  detail  of  fome  of  the 
more  remarkable  may  not  be  uninterefting, 
in  a feries  of  inquiries  which  have  fads  for 
their  objed,  rather  than  opinions,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  hiftory  of  fculpture. 

I.  The  equeftrian  flatue  of  M.  Aurelius 
was  found  in  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(1471  to  1484)  on  the  Coelian  hill,  near  the 
prefent  church  of  St.  John  Latcran,  who 
placed  it  in  that  area.  About  the  year  1540, 
it  was  removed  to  the  Capitol,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Michelagnola. 

II.  The  Torfo  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican, 
was  found  in  the  Campo  de  Fiori,  in  the  time 
of  Julius  II. 

III.  The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon  was  dis- 
covered in  the  vineyard  of  Gualtieri,  near  the 
baths  of  Titus,  by  Felix  de  Fredis,  in  151a,  as 


ra  Ficoroni  Gemme  Ccttcrate,  including  Notices  of  Dif- 
coveries.  Flaminius  Vacca,  “ Memorie  di  varie  antichita 
trovate  in  diverfi  loughi  di  Roma,”  22  pages,  printed  at 
the  end  of  Nardini’s  Roma  Antica,  and  in  Montfaucon. 

recorded 
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recorded  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Ara 
Coeli. 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  LeoX.  the  Antinous,  or 
Mercury  according  to  Vifconti",  was  found 
on  the  Efquiline-hill,  near  the  church  of 
St.  Martin. 

V.  Leo  was  like  wife  fuccefsful  in  recover- 
ing from  oblivion  the  Venus  called  de  Medi- 
cis.  It  was  found  in  the  portico  of  Oftavia, 
built  by  Auguftus,  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  in  the  modern  “ Pefcheria.”  Re- 
moved to  the  gallery  at  Florence  by  Cofmo  III. 
1676. 

VI.  The  colofial  Pompcy  of  the  Spada- 
palace,  was  found  during  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.  (T55°  to  1 555)  near  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  in  Damalo. 

VII.  The  Hercules  and  the  group  of  Dirce 
Zethus  and  Amphion,  called  “ II  toro,"  now 
at  Naples,  w'ere  dug  up  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  placed  in  the  Farnefe  palace  about 
the  middle  ot  the  fixteenth  century. 

VIII.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Gla- 
diator of  the  Villa  Borghefe,  w7ere  taken  from 


* Mufeo  Pio-Clem.  T.  i.  pi.  g,  10. 
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under  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Nero  at  Antium,  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
when  the  Cafino  was  made  there  by  Cardinal 
Borghefe,  during  the  reign  of  Paul  V.  ( i 605 
to  1621.) 

IX.  Soon  afterward,  the  fleeping  Faun, 
now  in  the  Barbarini  palace,  was  found  near 
the  maufoleum  ot  Hadrian. 

X.  The  Mirmillo  Expirans,  or  Dying  Gla- 
diator of  the  Capitol,  was  dug  up  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Saluft,  on  the  Pincian-hill,  now  the 
Villa  Borghefe.  It  was  purchafed  by  Bene- 
dict the  fourteenth  of  Cardinal  Lodovifi. 

XI.  The  fmall  Harpocrates  and  the  Venus 
of  the  Capitol  were  found  at  Tivoli  in  the 
fame  reign. 

XII.  The  Meleager,  once  in  the  Picchini 
collection,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found 
near  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena. 

Thefe  chronological  notices  of  the  difeo- 
very  of  ffcatues  might  be  continued  to  a far- 
ther extent ; but  to  make  a mere  catalogue 
entertaining,  is  no  eafy  talk. 

Whilfl  the  ardour  of  collecting  antiques 
was  in  its  lull  zenith,  the  great  riv allhip  was 
carried  on  between  the  pontiffs  and  thofe 
cardinals  who  enjoyed  their  favour,  either 

from 
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from  motives  of  favouritifm  or  confangui- 
nity. 

It  would  be  indulging  a latitude  of  defcrip- 
tion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  pages,  to 
offer  even  a bare  enumeration  of  the  collec- 
tions which  now  exift  at  Rome.  When  I 
faw  them  in  the  year  1796,  fo  vaft  was  the 
affemblagh,  fo  infinite  the  variety,  and  fo  near 
the  approach  to  excellence,  that  I found  it 
much  more  eafy  to  admire  than  to  feleCt. 
Some  ftatues  in  each  collection,  are  yet  con- 
fidered  with  a higher  degree  of  praife  by 
thofe  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  de- 
cide. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  remember  with 
pleafure  the  liberal  admittance  which  every 
vifitant  will  find  in  Italy  to  thefe  fuperb  re- 
positories of  the  arts,  uninterrupted  by  petty 
objections  or  exorbitant  demands  of  money. 
The  permiffion  given  to  ftrangers,  particularly 
to  artifts,  who  are  fuffercd  to  copy  or  make 
drawings  from  ftatuary,  by  the  modem 
pofiTeffors,  is  truly  commendable  ; and  emu- 
lates that  greatnefs  of  mind  difplayed  by  thofe 
who  dedicated  baths,  theatres,  and  gardens,  as 
public  academies  to  the  Roman  people. 
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The  Rudy  of  the  antique  is  facilitated  by 
every  poffible  mode.  Not  only  by  the  eafy 
accefs  to  the  ftatues,  and  the  ready  informa- 
tion of  men  who  have  inveftigatcd  the  fubjeCt 
with  erudition  and  clamcal  tafte  ; but  it  is 
brought  nearer  to  us  by  numerous  engravings 
of  fpirit  and  accuracy  relative  to  each  col- 
lection ; which  are  frequently  elucidated  by 
critical  effays  on  the  fubjeCt  °. 

It  will  be  necexTary  to  take  a general  view 
of  the  progrefs  made  in  amaffing  thefe  trea- 
fures  of  antiquity  in  Italy,  before  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  acquired  a limilar  talte  for 
the  arts,  and  were  ambitious  of  transporting 
to  their  own  cabinets  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  fplendour. 

As  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate 


0 Abides  Barbarinae,  fob  1647.  Wiff.  Aldrovandi  Statue 
di  Roma,  i2mo.  1558-  Mon.  Medices,  159c,  di  Do- 
menico Montelatici.  Villa  Borghefe,  8vo.  1700.  Do- 
menico de  Roffi  Raccolta  di  datue  antiche  con  le  fpofitioni 
de  P.  A.  Maffei,  fob  1704.  P.  Lucatelli  Muf.  Capitoli- 
num,  4to.  1750.  Mufeum  Florentinum,  fol  1740.  Rac- 
colta di  Statue  Piraneli.  Monumenti  Inedite  (Villa  Al- 
bani).  Winckelmann,  2 vols.  fob  1767. 
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vicinity  contained  the  far  greater  number  of 
thefe  curiofities,  the  ecclefiaftical  authority 
was  exerted  in  a prohibition  of  alienating  any 
piece  of  fculpture,  whilft  the  liberal  price 
paid  by  the  cardinals  co-operated  with  the 
fear  of  cenfure,  and  was  the  caufe,  that 
almoft  all  of  great  value,  w ere  retained  in 
Italy. 

Of  foreign  princes,  the  firft  who  afpired  to 
form  a collection  was  the  magnificent  Francis 
the  firft,  to  decorate  his  palace  of  the  Louvre. 
He  fent  to  Rome  Francefco  Primaticcio,  a 
very  diftinguifhed  painter  of  hiftory,  who  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  fo  much  fkill  and  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  returned  with  1 25  ftatues,  bufts, 
and  mutilated  figures.  But  the  beft  of  this 
collection  were  not  antique.  Barozzi  was 
employed  to  caft  and  make  models  from  the 
Laocoon,  the  Venus,  and  other  ftatues  then 
recently  difeovered,  which  he  performed  in 
bronze  with  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the 
originals. 

Prince  Henry  and  his  brother,  afterwrard 
Charles  I.  of  England,  commiffioned  Sir  Henry 
Wootton,  their  refident  at  Venice,  but  obtained 
few  antiques.  Their  collection  confifted  princi- 
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pally  of  fmall  bronzes  exquifitely  copied  by 
the  Florentine  artifts.  The  carl  of  Arundel 
at  the  fame  time,  with  equal  expence  and 
more  judgment,  had  began  his  collection  of 
antiques,  a minute  account  of  which  will  be 
attempted  in  the  fequcl. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  induced  by  the 
great  Velafquez  to  purchafe  marbles  from 
Rome.  Under  the  direction  of  that  celebrat- 
ed painter  the  firlb  ftatues  of  any  merit  were 
brought  into  Spain p. 

In  Germany,  no  acquifitions  of  this  kind 
had  been  made  till  a much  later  period q. 

The  Belvidere,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, was  the  firlt  repofitory  of  fculpture  ; and 
was  originally  built  by  Julius  II.  the  imme- 
diate predeceffor  of  Leo  X.  in  whofe  ponti- 
ficate it  could  boaft,  if  not  the  “ Apollo,”  the 
“ Laocoon,”  the  torfo  of  “ Hercules,”  and 

v The  Palace  of  St.  Idelfonfo  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Odefchalchi,  and  the  collection  of  Chriltina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  by  Mengs’s  Etrufcan  Vafes. 

9 In  the  Electoral  Palace  at  Drefden  are  fome  fine  Sta- 
tues. The  late  king  of  Pruffia  purchafed  Cardinal  Polig- 
jiac’s  Marbles  and  Baron  Stofch’s  Gems,  and  furnifhed  a 
gallery,  from  the  antique,  entirely  from  French  artifts. 
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the  “ Antinous.”  Cardinal  Ferdinand  ae 
Medici  procured  the  “Venus,”  the  “ Wreft- 
lers,”  the  dancing  “ Faun,”  the  “ Niobe,” 
and  many  others,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  his  Villa,  to  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence. 

By  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  the  heir 
of  Faul  III.  were  preferred  the  “ Hercules,” 
and  the  grand  groupe  of  “ Dirce,”  both  of 
which  are  removed  to  Naples. 

Paul  V.  began  the  Borghefe  collection,  now 
one  of  the  fined  and  molt  feleCt  in  Rome. 
It  contains  the  “ Gladiator,”  a character  dif- 
puted  by  the  learned  Winckelmann  *. 

The  Barbarini  marbles  wrere  procured  by 
Urban  VIII.  of  which  the  molt  celebrated 
are  the  deeping  “ Faun,”  and  the  butts  of 
<e  Marius”  and  “ Sylla.”  Many  have  beer* 
difperfed. 

The  Mattei  collection  was  remarkable  for  . 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  bronze  Eagle,  which  Giulio  Romano 
delighted  to  copy  in  red  chalk. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  the  nephew 

s It  is  reported,  that  a great  part  of  this  colle&ion  will  be 
offered  to  file  in  England  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  year. 
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of  Clement  XI.  completed  a gallery  at  his 
Villa;  in  which  are  exhibited  many  pieces 
of  fculpture,  equally  perfed  and  curious. 
Amongd  them  is  feen  the  “ Apollo  Sauroc- 
tonos,”  the  fined:  bronze  datue  in  Rome. 

During  the  reign  of  Benedid  XIV.  various 
difcoveries  were  purfucd  with  fpirit  and  fuc- 
cefs ; particularly  in  the  fite  of  the  dupendous 
villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli. 

That  munificent  Pontiff  determined  to  ap- 
propriate one  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  to  their  reception.  The  “ Mir- 
millo,”  or  dying  Gladiator,  the  “ Venus,” 
and  the  “ Agrippina,”  will  attrad  immediate 
notice. 

Pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.)  had  made 
a collection  of  fuch  marbles  as  were  found 
during  his  fhort  podefllon  of  St.  Peter’s 
chair ; and  had  defigned  a mufeum  in  the 
Vatican.  Plis  intentions  have  been  very  am- 
ply fulfilled  by  Brafchi  (Pius  VI.)  and  the 
repofitory  of  the  additions  to  the  Belvidere, 
is  didinguifhed  by  their  joint  names r.  Tivoli 

r Mufaeum  Pio-Clementinum.  The  marbles  have  been 
partly  publifhed  by  the  Abbate  Vifconti,  the  prefent  libra- 
rian at  the  Vatican. 
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has  been  found  to  be  an  almod  inexhauftible 
mine ; and  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
new  mufeum. 

The  datue  of  “ Tiberius,”  the  comic  poet 
“ Paufidippus,”  and  a groupe  of  “ Efculapius 
and  Hygeia,”  are  the  mod  remarkable.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  animals  only ; 
many  of  which  may  vie  with  thofe  which 
for  fo  long  a time  have  engrolfed  the  praife 
of  connoiffeurs  % 

Thefe  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  fculpture,  may  at  lead  ferve  to  intro- 
duce and  elucidate  our  principal  fubjecd — the 
fil'd  dawning  of  cladical  tade  in  England. 
The  fmgular  height  to  which  that  tade  has 
attained  by  the  talents  and  liberality  of  thofe 
who  have  graced  their  country  with  many  of 
the  mod  perfect  and  genuine  of  antique  re- 
mains, is  an  allowed  proof  of  national  fupe- 
riority.  It  is  a favour,  which  thofe  who  un- 


5 The  five  celebrated  animals  of  antiquity  (according  to 
Lord  Orford)  are  the  Batbnrini  Goat,  the  Boar  at  Flo- 
rence, the  Mattei  Eagle,  that  at  Strawberry  Hill,  found 
near  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in  1742,  and  Mr.  Duncambe’s 
Dog  Mr.  Townley  has  a groupe  of  dogs  and  an  eagle 
which  rival  them. 
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dcrftand  and  value  the  arts,  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I, 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  ill-requited 
for  the  fervices  of  his  illultrious  family  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Stuarts,  palled  many  years  of  his 
life  on  the  continent ; and  indulged  his  ge- 
nius in  the  more  elegant  purfuits  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  Endowed s by  nature  with 
talle  and  difcernment,  he  became  the  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  happily  pro- 
jected the  improvement  of  his  own  country, 
by  propofing  the  Itudy  of  the  elements  of 
claflical  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  defign. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  his  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  his  country  retreat 
at  Albury  in  Surrey,  were  reforted  to  by  men 
of  talents,  who  were  inltruCted  by  his  con- 
fummate  judgment,  and  fupported  by  his 


* The  improvement  of  the  buildings  in  Weftminfter 
was  committed  to  Lord  A.  and  Inigo  Jones  (Rymer’s 
Fcedera,  v.  xviii.  p.  97),  and  in  1618  other  peers  were  in- 
cluded with  him  in  a commiilion  to  reduce  to  uniformity 
Lincoln’s  Inn  F ields,  &c.  Inigo  Jones’s  defigns  of  Covent 
Carden  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  are  now  in  Lord  Pem- 
broke’s poffeff.on  at  Wilton. 
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munificence.  He  maintained  Francifcus  Ju- 
nius and  Oughtred  the  mathematician ; he 
patronized  Inigo  Jones  and  Vandyke;  he 
brought  over  W enceflaus  Hollar  % the  firft 
engraver  of  merit,  and  encouraged  him  in 
England ; and  he  employed  Nicholas  Stone, 
Le  Seur,  and  Fanelli,  the  firft  who  praftifed 
their  art  of  fculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  from  the  example  and  recommendation 
of  Lord  Arundel,  and  a very  inferior  caufe, 
the  envy  of  the  favourite  Villiers,  that 
Charles  I.  was  originally  induced  to  ftudy 
and  encourage  the  arts.  Flis  tafte  was  refined 
and  elegant,  and,  doubtlefs,  he  found  his 
propenfity  to  follow  them  perfectly  natural. 
But  fuch  were  his  primary  inducements. 

When  Lord  Arundel  determined  to  colle<5i 
a gallery  of  ftatuary,  he  retained  two  men  of 
letters  for  that  purpofe.  The  ingenious  John 

* The  three  mod  complete  colledtions  in  England  of 
Hollar’s  works  are  thofe  in  the  polTeffion  of  his  Majefty, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (Lord  Oxford’s),  and  that  made  by 
the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Hollar  engraved  two  fmall 
views  of  Arundel  Houfe,  and  a view  of  London  from  the 
top  of  it — fo  rare,  that  they  produced  eleven  guineas  at  a 
fale  in  1799.  He  engraved  likewife  Arundel  Caftle,  and 
Albury  in  Surrey. 

Evelyn 
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Evelyn  was  Lent  to  Rome,  and  William  Perry 
undertook  a hazardous  journey  to  the  Greek 
illands  and  the  Morea.  In  the  iflands  of  Paros 
and  Delos,  his  indefatigable  refearches  had 
been  rewarded  with  ample  fuccefs,  when,  on 
his  voyage  to  Smyrna,  he  was  fhipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Afia  oppollte  Samos,  and 
efcaped  only  with  his  life u.  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  many  marbles  of  extreme  curiofity 
and  value,  particularly  the  celebrated  Parian 
chronicle.  Still  the  jcalouiy  of  Villiers  was 
active  to  interrupt  Lord  Arundel’s  purfuit, 
and  the  delight  of  his  retired  hours.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  then  cmbaffador  at  the  Porte, 
and  confequently  obedient  to  the  minifter, 
was  directed  to  purchafe  beyond  Perry’s  abi- 
lity ; and  to  withhold  from  him  every  affift- 
ance  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  which  he  dar- 
ed not  openly  to  refufe.  The  king  had  com- 


11  Sir  T.  Roe’s  Letters,  fol.  p.  594.  “.Neither  am  I 
(fays  the  Duke  of  Bucks)  as  you  rightly  conjecture,  fo 
fond  of  antiquity,  &c.”  Sir  T.  Roe  gives  very  honour- 
able teftimony  of  Mr.  Perry’s  perfeverance  and  abilitv, 
p.  495.  “ He  hath  vifited  Pergamo,  Samos,  Ephefus,  and 

other  places ; and  hath  raked  together  two  hundred  pieces, 
all  broken  and  none  entyre.” 

Q.  4 
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manded  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  prevloufly  in 
1628,  when  admiral  of  a fleet  in  the  Levant, 
to  procure  ftatues  from  that  country ; how 
many,  or  of  what  fubjedts  they  were,  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  colledlion  does  not  inform  us x. 
Peach  am  fays,  that  they  were  chiefly  brought 

from 

* Abraham  Vander-Dort  was  the  keeper  of  King 
Charles  I.’s  cabinet  at  Whitehall.  He  compiled  a cata- 
logue of  the  pidtures  and  ftatues,  the  MS.  ot  which  is  in 
the  Aftimolann  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Vertue  copied  it ; 
and  from  that  copy  it  was  published  by  Bathoe,  4to.  1757. 
It  appears  that  the  royal  colledlion  was  numerous  and  va- 
luable, but  nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  undefined  than 
the  deferiptions  as  “an  emperor’s  head — a woman’s  head — 
a Venus’s  bodv,  &c.”  In  the  gallery  at  Somerfet  Houfe 
120  pieces  of  ftatuary  appraifed  at  2327 /.  3.?.  In  the  Gar- 
den 20  appraifed  at  1165/.  14?.  In  the  Palace  at  Green- 
wich 230  at  13,780/.  130  6d.  and  at  St.  James’s  29  at 
656/.  Among  the  ftatues,  the  copy  of  the  Borghefe  Gla- 
diator (now  at  Houghton)  fold  for  300 /.  Apollo  120/. 
One  of  the  Mufes  200/.  Dejanira  200/.  &c.  Thefe 
prices,  great  as  they  may  appear  for  the  time,  were  given 
by  foreign  agents  employed  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  for  his 
L dace  at  Paris.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  embaflador  to 
Cromwell,  bought  pictures  and  ftatues,  which  when  land- 
ed at  Corunna  were  conveyed  to  Madrid  upon  eighteen 
mules.  Chriftina  of  Sweden  .and  the  Arch -Duke  Leo- 
pold, governor  of  Flanders,  were  confiderable  purchafers. 

Not 
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from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delos7. 

Lord  Arundel  having  aflembled  in  his  gal- 
lery his  various  acquifitions  from  Greece  and 
Home,  a period  of  his  gratification  arrived ; 
and  he  was  driven  from  his  elegant  retire- 
ment  by  the  civil  commotions,  which  were 
burfting  into  a flame  of  avowed  hoftility. 
He  had  adopted  the  following  arrangement 
of  his  marbles.  The  ftatues  and  bufts  were 
placed  in  the  gallery,  the  inferibed  marbles 
were  inferted  into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of 
Arundel-houfe,  and  the  inferior  and  muti- 
lated ftatues  decorated  a fummer  garden, 
which  the  earl  had  made  at  Lambeth.  We 
learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  Arunde- 
lian  colleftion,  when  entire,  contained  37 
flatues,  128  bufts,  and  250  inferibed  marbles, 
exclufive  of  farcophagi  altars  and  fragments, 
and  the  ineftimable  gems. 

Not  one  of  thefe  princes  offered  to  give  up  thefe  acquifi- 
tions to  Charles  II.  who  perhaps  did  not  regret  it,  as  he 
had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  tafte  of  his  father.  Chrif- 
tina’s  purchafes  with  the  Odefchalchi  colleiEiion  of  ffatues, 
&:c.  were  refold  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain  for  the  palace  of 
St.  Idelfonfo. 

y Complete  Gentleman,  p.  107. 
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In  1643  Lord  Arundel  left  England,  never 
to  return,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1646. 

It  is  faid  that  he  took  his  collection  with 
him,  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  gems, 
cabinet  pictures,  and  curiofities  only,  fuffered 
removal  to  Antwerp. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  collection,  in  the  highefl 
degree  venerable  to  the  Englifh  connoifleur, 
I have  no  apology  to  offer  for  a very  minute 
account a. 

When  Lord  Arundel  died,  he  made  an 

* The  very  honourable  notice  taken  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del in  lord  Orford’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (vol.  ii.  p.  124 
to  133),  precludes  the  necefiity  of  encomium ; but  I have 
ftated  fome  fads  more  fully,  and  others  are  collected  from 
the  fame  fources. 

In  1640,  when  at  Dover,  he  made  his  will,  which  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family 
by  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  (8vo.  1769),  and  is  a very- 
manly  and  energetic  compofition,  particularly  when  he 
implores  Charles  I.  to  do  juftice  to  his  children,  by  the 
memory  of  his  grandmother  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
mentions  his  own  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  fepul- 
chral  chapel  at  Arundel,  upon  which  was  a female  figure 
to  be  reprefented  as  fitting,  and  to  be  carved  by  Francefco 
Fanelli,  and  the  infeription  to  be  written  by  his  very  learn- 
ed librarian  Francifcus  Junius.  His  intention  was  not 
fulfilled. 
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equal  partition  between  his  elder  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor,  and  Sir  William  Howard,  the  unfor- 
tunate Viicount  Stafford. 

Henry,  earl  of  Arundel  (the  reftored  duke 
of  Norfolk)  fucceeded  to  the  elder  fhare,  and 
being  much  under  the  influence  of  the  learn- 
ed Selden  (who  had  been  honoured  by  the 
friendfhip  of  earl  Thomas)  was  perfuaded  to 
give  the  inferibed  marbles  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford.  Evelyn,  who  had  been  inftru- 
mcntal  to  the  original  collection,  added  his 
fuffrage.  The  fame  nobleman  prefented  part 
of  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  to  the 
Itoyal  Society  ; and  many  very  valuable  MSS. 
to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

In  the  general  confifcation  made  by  the 
parliament,  the  pictures  and  ftatues  remain- 
ing at  Arundel-houfe  were  in  fome  meafure 
included.  Many  were  obtained  by  Don 
Alonzo  dc  Cardenas,  the  Spanifli  ambaffador 
to  Cromwell,  and  fent  into  Spain,  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  roval  collection. 

Arundel-houlc  and  gardens  were  converted 
into  ftreets  about  the  year  1678,  when  it 
was  determined  to  difpofe  of  the  ftatues  by 
fale.  It  was  propofed  by  the  agents  to  fell 
the  whole  colleCtively,  but  no  purchafer 

could 
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could  be  found.  A divifion  into  three  lots 
was  acce*pted.  I . Of  thofe  in  the  houfe  ; 
2.  of  thofe  in  the  garden  ; and  3dly,  of  thofe 
at  Lambeth. 

The  firft,  principally  confifting  of  bulls, 
was  purchafed  by  Lord  Pembroke,  and  are 
at  Wilton.  The  fecond  was  bought  by  Lord 
Lemfter  (the  father  of  the  firft  earl  of  Pom- 
fret),  who  removed  them  to  his  feat  at  Ealton 
Nefton  in  Northamptonfhire.  The  price 
was  only  300/.  For  the  laft  lot  in  Cuper’s 
Gardens,  near  Lambeth,  no  purchafcr  ap- 
peared till  1717;  when  Mr.  Waller,  of  the 
poet’s  family,  gave  75/.  and  conveyed  them 
to  Beaconsfield  in  Buckinghamfhire.  Mr. 
Freeman  Cook  had  afterward  half  of  them, 
which  are  at  Fawley  Court,  in  that  coun- 
tyb. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bur- 
lington, who  had  invited  him  from  Italy, 
Guelfi,  a fcholar  of  Camillo  Rufconi,  was 
employed  by  Lord  Pomfret  to  reflore  the  im- 
perfect ftatues  and  torfo’s.  His  heavy  figure 

b Some  fragments  fmee  difeovered  in  digging  founda- 
tions for  houfes  in  the  Strand  were  fent  to  Worfop  Ma- 
nor. Dr.  Ducarel  procured  etchings  to  be  made  from 
them. 
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on  the  monument  of  Secretary  Craggs  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey  is  a difgraceful  proof, 
how  little  qualified  he  was  as  an  artift  for  fo 
important  a talk.  He  mifconceived  the  cha- 
racter and  attitude  of  almoft  every  ftatue  he 
attempted  to  make  perfect ; and  ruined  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  he  was  permitted  to 
touch. 

Mere  workmanfhip  is  a very  infufficient 
qualification  in  him  who  would  regain  the 
perfection  of  any  antique  fragment.  Yet 
even  this  Guelfi  did  not  poflefs. 

In  the  year  1755,  Henrietta  Louifa,  Coun- 
tefs  Dowager  of  Pom  fret,  prefented  the  whole 
of  them  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  whofe 
gratitude  was  exprefled  in  an  oration  by 
Mr.  T.  Warton,  then  profefi'or  of  poetry. 
They  were  configned  to  an  unoccupied  room 
of  the  fchools,  where  they  remain,  in  a ftate 
very  unworthy  of  them.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  late  Lord  Litchfield  once  intended  to 
refcue  them  from  their  prefent  oblivious 
ftation,  and  to  build  a receptacle  in  which 
they  might  be  difplayed  to  advantage 


* For  this  purpofe  the  late  Dr.  F.  Randolph,  of  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford,  bequeathed  icoo/. 

3 
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I know  not  by  what  means  Dr.  Mead  be- 
came poflefled  of  Lord  Arundel’s  favourite 
bronze  head  of  Homer,  which  is  introduced 
into  his  portrait  by  Vandyke c.  At  Dr. 
Mead’s  fale  it  was  purchafed  by  Lord  Exe- 
ter, who  gave  it  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum d. 

The  Cameos  and  Intaglias,  amongft  which 
is  the  celebrated  marriage  of  Cupid  and 
Plyche,  were  retained  by  a divorced  duchefs 
of  Norfolk,  and  bequeathed  by  her  to  her 
fecond  hufband,  Sir  John  Germaine.  His 
widow,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  gave  them 
to  her  neice  Mifs  Bcauclerk,  upon  her  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  -whom 
they  have  paffed  to  the  prefent  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  His  grace  has  done  them 
ample  juflice,  in  having  them  drawn  and  en- 

' At  W orkfop  Manor  are  two  portraits  of  the  earl  and 
lady  Alathea  Talbot,  his  countefs,  by  Paul  Vanfomer, 
16x8.  Lord  A.  is  reprefented  fitting,  drefied  in  black, 
with  the  older  of  the  Garter  hanging  from  his  neck. 
He  points  with  his  Marfhal’s  baton  to  feveral  ftatues  near 
him.  Lord  Oxford  (vol.  ii.  p.  5,  8vo.)  omits  thefe  por- 
traits. Amongft  Yertue’s  runnings  of  the  Howard  Fa- 
mily at  Norfolk-houfe,  are  copies  of  them. 

d It  is  engraved  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Pope’s 
OUyftey. 

4 graved 
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graved  by  Cipriani  and  Bartolozzi,  in  the 
firffc  ftyle  of  thofe  excellent  artifts e. 

Sir  William  Howard,  when  afterward  Lord 
Stafford,  fucceeded  to  a houfe  built  for  his 
mother,  the  Countefs  of  Arundel,  by  Nicholas 
Stone  in  1638.  It  flood  near  Buckingham 
Gate  and  was  called  Tarthall.  The  fecond 
fhare  of  Lord  Arundel’s  curiofities  was  de- 
pofited  there,  and  w'as  fo  valuable,  as  to 
produce  at  a bale  in  1720,  8852/.  1 is.  and  the 
houfe  was  boon  afterward  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

An  ebony  cabinet  painted  by  Polenburg 
and  Van  Baffin  was  purchabcd  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  for  310/.  This  bmgle  article  is  men- 
tioned only  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general 
value  of  the  collection. 

The  “ Marmora  Qxonienbia f,”  a very  ex- 
penfive  work,  w'as  publifhed  in  1 763  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  the  very  learned  and  ingenious 
traveller  into  Greece  and  Abia  Minor.  He 

profcfTcs 

e Printed  at  the  private  expence  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  never  publifhed.  A copy  in  two  volumes 
was  fold  at  an  auction  in  1798  for  86/. 

f The  particulars  of  the  curiofities  fold,  and  of  the  money 
they  produced,  are  taken  from  the  Howard  Anecdotes. 
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profefles  to  have  been  greatly  afftfted  in  his 
account  of  the  ftatues  and  their  characters,  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  celebrated  traveller  to  Balbec 
and  Palmyra. 

It  appears,  that  Mr.  Wood  was  better 
verfed  in  architecture  than  in  ancient  fculp- 
ture.  The  drawing  of  the  ftatues  is,  in  re- 
peated inftances,  extremely  faulty  and  incor- 


£.  s.  d. 

PiCtures. 812  18  o 

Prints 168  17  4 

Drawings 299  4 7 

Japan 698  11  O 

Gilt  and  other  Plate 462  I o 

CryEal  Vafes 364  3 o 

Agate  Cups 163  16  o 

Jewels  and  Curiofities 2467  7 10 

Medals 50  10  6 

Odd  lots  of  Plate 170  6 7 

Cabinets  and  China I256  19  o 

Houfehold  Furniture 1199  3 o 

Several  other  lots 738  13  2 


Total.  .8852  11  O 

We  can  fcarcely  calculate  the  real  value  from  this  ac- 
count, for  connoifleurs  were  very  few  in  1720,  and  low 
prices  were  taken.  What  would  fuch  a collection  produce 
in  1800,  with  any  analogy  to  fales,  as  they  arc  now  con- 
ducted ? 

re  Cl, 
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redl:,  and  will  bear  no  comparifon  with  fimilar 
works  of  Italian  engravers. 

Every  lover  of  the  arts  will  feel  a real  fatif- 
fa<ftion  in  anticipating  the  early  application 
of  the  affluent  fund  eftablifhed  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  for  the  embellifhment  of  the  Univer- 
fity,  to  an  edifice  fuitable  to  the  reception  of 
thefe  valuable  remains.  A gallery,  fo  con- 
ft runted  as  to  exhibit  them  in  fucceflion, 
without  offering  a crowd  to  the  firfl  view, 
woul  d do  honour  to  one  of  the  national  feats 
of  learning  and  tafte. 

We  have  in  this  age  many  fculptors  who 
are  fully  competent  to  the  relforation  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  and  who  could  correct  the 
errors,  and  fupply  the  inability  of  Guelfi. 
Amongft  our  virtuofi,  already  the  pofTeffors 
of  fome  of  the  fineft  relics  of  Grecian  art, 
thofe  might  be  found  who  would  contribute 
their  opinions,  as  to  the  original  deftination 
of  fragments ; and  w hen  they  were  allured, 
that  their  bequefls  would  not  fliare  the 
prefent  oblivion  of  the  Pomfret  Benefac- 
tion, might  be  induced  to  complete  a nru- 
feum  worthy  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

Wc  fhould  then,  to  ufe  the  exprcffion  of 
Peacham,  “ tranfplant  old  Greece  into  Eng- 

R land.” 
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land.”  The  younger  {Indents  of  the  uni- 
verfity  would  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
arts  in  feience  and  prablice,  or  would  learn 
how  to  appreciate  them ; and  thofe  who 
vifit  Italy  would  be  no  longer  confpicuous 
only  for  their  ignorance  of  the  fubjedts  they 
profefs  to  admire.  We  might  then  affert 
our  claims,  and  be  allowed  them. 

ff  Nos  etiam  habemus  eruditos  oculos1.” 

For  the  foregoing  obfervations  upon  an- 
cient iculpturc  I am  much  indebted  to  the 
criticifms  of  Abbate  Winekelmann,  but 
chiefly  to  the  recolledtion  of  converfations 
with  men  of  tafte,  when  I Purveyed  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome  in  1796.  It  was  in  that 
portentous  moment  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  ruin  or  difperflon  of  fo  many  of 
them.  Modern  virtuofl  muft  be  content  to 
follow  the  unfteady  light  held  out  by  Pliny, 
as  to  the  early  hillory  of  the  arts  of 
Greece,  but  the  trueft  judgment  of  them 
may  be  formed  upon  the  tafte  and  precifion 
of  the  elegant  Quindtilian. 

Mr.  Gilpin  has  remarked  that  “ animated 


* Cicero,  Epift.  ad  Atticum, 


adlion 
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action  in  ftatues  is  the  acme  of  the  art,  as 
in  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiators,  and  the  Pan- 
cratiafts  at  Florence.  The  Apollo  Belvi- 
dcre,  &c.  are  in  aCtion,  which  circumftance 
is  productive  of  grace.  The  Laocoon  finds 
more  admirers  amongft  real  judges.  It  is 
the  more  genuine  work  of  Greek  artifts.” 
The  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy 
obferves,  “ of  the  many  thoufand  ftatues 
which  we  have,  it  mult  be  confefted,  that 
their  general  character  is  bordering,  at  leafc, 
on  infipidity.”  Such  critiques  carry  a high 
authority,  but  may  be  juft  only  in  a limited 
degree,  and  be  more  applicable  to  Roman 
portraits,  than  to  ftatues  of  Grecian  fimplicity 
and  fingle  aCtion. 

The  Medicean  Venus  does  not  exprefs 
ftrong  emotion,  yet  has  been  feldom  thought 
infipid.  Perhaps  the  repofe  of  the  paffions, 
after  all,  is  molt  conformable  to  the  powers 
of  fculpture,  where  the  attention  is  buffered  to 
dwell  upon  the  reprefentation  without  being 
hurried  through  it  by  the  violence  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  prejudiced  againft  it,  by  the  horror 
of  the  object. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  no  circumftance 
has  tended  fo  much  to  improve  the  national 
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ftyle  of  dcfign  and  painting,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  fo  many  genuine  antiques  or  correct 
copies  of  them  into  England.  Although  fo 
few  exiftcd  here,  when  Richardfon  wrote  his 
very  ufetul  e flays  on  painting,  he  declares 
that  “ the  genius  who  hovers  over  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques,  may  be  called  the  father  of 
modern  art8.” 

s Richardfon’s  Works,  p.  232. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL’S  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  NOW  AT  OXFORD. 


“ Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  :eris  amavit." 

Hor.  Ep.  1.  i.  p.  l . 

“ Statues  of  men  fcarce  lefs  alive  than  they.” 

Pope,  Epift.  to  Jervas. 


i . Jupitur  Fulminans,  a ftatue  2 f.  n] . — 
He  is  always  reprefented  in  middle  age  with- 
out figns  oi  decay,  and  never  completely 
draped.  Serenity  diftinguifhes  his  heads  from 
thofe  of  Pluto,  Both  have  frequently  the 
cap  called  “ modius,”  from  its  refemblance 
to  a bufhel.  His  figures  univerfally  corre- 
fpond  with  the  Homeric  defcription.  There 
are  fine  ftatues  and  heads  of  Jupiter  Fulmi- 
nans at  Florence;  the  Capitol,  the  Pio-Clcm. 
Mufeum,and  theVerofpi  Palace  at  Rome.  This 
wants  the  right  arm  and  the  thunder-bolt. 

II  3 2.  Minerva 
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2.  Minerva  Galeala,  a ftatue  8 f.  iof. — 
So  reftored  by  Guclfi,  as  the  coloflal  torfo 
only  is  antique.  The  regis a is  difplayed  on 
the  bread,  and  the  tunic  is  fcalloped  and  raif- 
ed  before.  Pallas  in  every  character  is  dis- 
criminated by  the  ftraight  plait  of  the  inner 
veft  in  the  center. 

3.  Minerva  vejiita  Pacifera , a ftatue  5 f.  6. 
— Said  to  have  been  formerly  at  Home, 
where  it  was  publiflied  by  Bifchop.  It  re- 
fcmbles  a ftatue  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 
publifhed  by  Vifconti,  which  was  found  in 
the  temple  of  Peace.  The  hair  is  fhort, 
with  a plain  fillet ; the  right  arm  broken 
off,  and  the  left  is  involved  in  the  drapery, 
which  is  of  good  Greek  fculpture. 

4.  Venus  with  the  Dolphin , a ftatue  4 f.  5 — 
In  the  attitude  of  the  Medicean,  but  nearly 
five  inches  fhorter.  The  head  and  left  arm 
are  reftored.  Guelfi  difeovered  his  ignorance 
of  the  antique  by  the  ftyle  of  the  hair,  wdiich 

a Nunc  quoque  ut  attonitos  formidine  teireat  hofles 

Pedtcre  in  adverfo,  quos  fecit,  fuflinet  angues. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  iv.  863. 

Guelfi  lias  added  the  attributes  given  by  Virgil. 

“ Parmamque  ferens  haftamque  treinentem.” 

ii.  v.  j 75. 
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is  prim  and  crifped,  as  if  frefh  from  the  curl- 
ing iron.  The  double  knot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  when  pointing  toward  the  ears,  is 
appropriate  to  Diana,  and  is  the  fvmbol  of 
virginity.  On  many  ftatues  of  Venus  may 
be  feen  the  hair  collected  in  a double  knot; 
but,  in  every  inftance,  pointing  to  the  fore 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  fo  in  the 
“ Venus  Callipygis,”  which,  though  modern, 
is  very  claffical : in  the  Medicean,  it  is  tied  in 
a knot  behind  onlyh. 

5.  Venus  Veflita,  a ftatue  4!'.  4*. — The 
antique  part  from  below  the  breaths  is  of  fine 
Grecian  fculpture  of  the  fecond  ama  ; and  the 
excellence  of  the  drapery  is  fcarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  Mufe  in  the  Muf.  Florent. 
p.  17.  I conjecture  this  to  have  been  a 
Ledac,  and  that  the  fwan  was  originally 
placed  where  the  drapery  is  broken  off,  and 
the  naked  is  fhown.  The  reftorations  are 
very  inferior,  and  the  fame  blunder  rcfpeCting 
the  hair  is  repeated.  It  may  be  fufpeCtcd, 

t>  “ Crinis  erat  fimplex  nodum  collectus  in  unum.” 

Ovid.  Met.  viii.  320. 

The  attribute  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici  is  exactly  de- 
feribed  by  the  fame  poet.  De  Arte  Amandi,  1.  ii.  v.  613. 
c Muf.  Florent. 
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that  the  naked  appearing  in  the  fragmented 
part,  was  the  work  of  Guelfi. 

6.  Venus  feminuda,  e Balnea,  a ftatue  4 f. 
I?. — The  more  ancient  ftatues  of  Venus,  as 
that  called  “ the  Coan”  by  Praxiteles,  were 
draped.  Of  this  ftatue  the  head  and  naked 
are  fuperior  to  the  draped  parts ; but  the 
whole  of  good  fculpture.  In  confirmation  of 
the  remark  on  No.  4,  the  hair  has  the  double 
knot  as  in  the  Venus  Callipygis  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Rome,  and  it  hangs  in  treft'es  behind, 
as  in  the  Venus  called  “ della  Conchiefta"  in 

O 

the  gallery  at  Florence. 

7.  Mufa  Terpf  chore , a ftatue  3 f.  to1. — 
Fortunately  untouched  by  Guelfi.  She  is  rc- 
prefentcd  fitting,  as  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio- 
Clem.  which  this  ftatue  refembles  in  every 
particular.  The  lyre  and  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  only  are  wanting ; and  the  whole 
is  well  worthy  reftoration.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  in  the  free  Greek  ftyle,  and  much 
more  animated  than  that  of  the  ftatue  I have 
cited  in  the  Pope’s  collection. 

8.  Mufa  Clio,  a ftatue  4 f.  6§. — So  called 

1 It  may  he  worthy  remark,  that  in  ftatuary,  there  are 
four  technical  defcriptions  of  ftature.  i.Coloflal;  2.  Large 
life;  3.  Life;  and  4.  Small  life. 

in 
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in  Dr.  Chandler’s  catalogue ; but  it  has  not 
a fingle  attribute  of  that  Mufe ; the  total  ab- 
sence of  fuch  diftindtions  renders  this  ftatuc 
indeterminate.  A Nymph  or  Prieftefs  in  a 
fimilar  attitude,  with  the  head  and  arm  refl- 
ing in  the  lap,  and  fitting  before  a tripod,  is 
called  by  Winckelmann  a Pythian  Prieftefs 
of  Apollo  confidering  the  oracle.  If  the 
fnakes  were  not  wanting,  it  might  be  con- 
ftdered  as  Mcdufa  or  Nemcfis,  as  a bronze  in 
Lord  Carlifle’s  collection.  This  figure  has 
the  tcenia,  which  is  ufually  omitted  when 
the  expreftion  is  that  of  violent  grief,  as  in  the 
Andromache a. 

9.  Diana  Venal rix , a ftatue  4 f.  nf. — 
Much  injured — wants  arms ; and  the  grey- 
hound is  modern.  It  exhibits  fome  peculia- 
rities of  drapery e.  Both  the  tasuia  and  zona 

are 

•*  EfFufseque  comas  ct  aperts  peiSlora  matres 
Significant  ludtum. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  xiii.  689. 

c The  veft  of  females  was  anciently  fattened  by  two 
bandages.  One  which  was  tied  clofe  under  tiie  breads, 
fometimes  flat  and  broad,  and  at  others  twitted, but  ufuallv 
viflble,  was  called  (T uma.)  Taenia.  The  other  was  placed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  waift  at  the  jundtion  of  the 
hips,  and  was  always  concealed  by  the  falling  of  the  tunic. 

It 
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are  concealed  by  drapery  falling  over  them. 
The  form  of  the  cothurnus 1 is  very  perfect 
and  fingular,  as  the  naked  feet  appear  above 
the  fandals. 

10.  Flora,  a ftatue  4 f.  5*. — Is  not  unlike 
the  celebrated  Flora  of  the  Medici  collection, 
excepting  the  fandals,  and  a fuller  drapery. 
Both  hands  are  loft,  and  there  is  no  pofitive 
attribute  of  the  character.  The  knotted 
trunk  of  a tree  upon  which  the  left  arm  refts, 
is  not  fufficiently  difcriminative  of  the  God- 
defs  of  flowers. 

11.  A Bacchanal,  a ftatue  4 f.  if. — In  its 
prefent  reftored  Hate  one  of  the  molt  ftriking 
in  this  collection.  The  left  hand  is  elevated 
and  holds  a bunch  of  grapes,  at  which  he  is 
looking  willfully ; the  right  holds  another 


It  was  called  (Zwvrj)  Zona.  “ Solvere  Zonam”  is  a well 
known  phrafe.  The  Ceftus  of  Venus  Iliad. 

S-  v.  219 — 223)  was  the  Zone. 

“ Nuda  genu  vedem  ritu  fuccincla  Dianae.” 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x.  536. 

f “ levi  de  marmore  tota 

Puniceo  dabis  furas  evincba  cothurno.” 

V irg.  Eel.  vii.  31.  ./Eneid,  1.  i.  230, 
237.  Ovid.  Faft.  1.  v.  195. 
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with  a patera,  clofe  to  the  thigh.  The  head, 
both  arms,  right  leg,  and  vine  trunk,  are  re- 
ltorcd  by  Guelfi.  Abbate  Winckelmann  dis- 
proves the  pretentions  ot  this  ftatue  to  the 
representation  oS  a young  Bacchus,  Srom  the 
fhort  criSped  hair,  which  is  never  Seen  on  the 
genuine  flatues  ol  that  deity2.  Another 
prooS  that  it  was  not  originally  Bacchus,  is, 
that  to  the  left  Soot  is  attached  the  “ Scabil- 
lum  h,”  as  Smilar  to  that  ot  the  Bacchanal  or 
dancing  Faun  at  Florence.  The  elevation  oS 
either  Soot  is  not  So  chara&eriScic  of  Bacchus, 
as  of  thofe  by  whom  his  orgies  or  myftic 
dances  were  celebrated. 

12.  Hercules  Juvenis,  a Statue  4 f.  4. — The 
body  is  difproportioned  to  the  legs,  which 


g “ La  chioma  di  Bacco  fuol  etTer  lunga  quanto  ella 
d' Apollo,  ina  meno  innanellata,  per  efprimeie  anche  ne 
capelli  morbidi  e flofehi  la  mollezza  di  queflo  Dio  ; onde 
fcorgendofene  il  contrario  ne  capelli  corti  e recifi  d’un 
pretefo  Bacco  nel  Mufeo  d’Osford  ; non  credo  die  tale  ftatua 
anticamente  abbia  rapprefentato  quefla  Deita.”  Mon. 
Ined.  T.  i.  58. 

h Scabillum,  quod  ex  uno  pede  fonare  confueverunt, 
inde  fonipes.  Qrii  fcabillum  fonabant  (Ot  -nroSo-ipotpoi)  vo- 
cantur.  Salmafii  in  Plin.  Exercit  p.  998.  It  was  an 
inih'ument  ufed  in  the  orgic  dances  to  regulate  the  time. 

have 
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have  been  adapted  to  it,  probably  before  it 
was  Lord  Arundel’s  ; for  the  whole  is  of  bold 
antique  fculpture.  The  ftatue  is  naked  ; the 
left  arm  holds  the  Lion’s  fkin  and  other 
drapery ; and  as  the  right  is  broken  off,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  how  it  was  employed. 
In  the  head  is  the  known  character  of  Her- 
cules ; but  other  circumftances  belong  rather 
to  an  Athleta. 

13.  Hercules  with  the  Nemaan  Lion,  2 f.  8. 
— A repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the  Florentine. 
Muf.  Florent.  pi.  55. 

14.  Harpocrates-Cupido,  a ftatue  2 f.  5]. — 
As  defcribed  by  Ovid.  The  head  is  modern 
and  unappropriate. 

15.  Hymen , a ftatue  5 t.  J \ . — The  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  modern. 

16.  A Terminus,  5 f.  8.  — Evidently  made 
up  from  levcral  fragments  without  judg- 
ment. 

17.  Camilla,  a ftatue  6 f.  3?. — Or  rather, 
as  the  torfo  only  is  antique,  a Puella  Vena- 
trix,  perhaps  Atalanta.  The  zone  is  fattened 
by  a fibula  or  clafp 

1 “ Venit  Atalanta  Schoenei  pulcherima  virgo 

Rafilis  huic  fummam  mordebat  fibula  vefhm.” 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii.  318. 

18.  Paris 
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18.  Farts  Judex,  a flatue  3 f.  3I. — Of  me- 
rit and  curiofity ; as  it  exhibits  the  ancient 
Phrygian  habit k completely,  in  every  part. 
The  hand  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  held 
the  apple  is  loll,  and  the  nofe  is  mutilated, 
which  dellroys  the  air  of  the  countenance. 
The  Phrygian  bonnet,  trowfers,  and  fandals, 
are  perhaps  unique  in  the  fame  figure.  Of 
bold  Greek  workmanfhip  and  very  freely  de- 
li lined. 

O 

19.  Anlihous,  a llatuc  5 f.  io|. — Torfo 
wry  maflerly,  though  the  flatue  is  compofed 
of  many  parts,  fuch  as  the  head,  both  arms, 
the  left  leg,  and  the  right  foot.  At  prefent, 
it  has  no  analogy  to  any  authenticated  flatue 
of  Antinous.  The  oflenfible  figure  is  that 
of  an  Athleta,  w ith  a ilrigil,  as  ufed  in  the 
public  baths. 

20.  Puella  G rosea,  a flatue  4 f.  iif. — 
There  is  an  exa6l  co-incidence  in  the  height  of 
this  flatue  and  that  of  the  Venus  De’  Medici, 


k The  Phrygian  or  Scythian  habit  is  iliown  in  a bas-relief 
(in  the  Borghefe  collection)  of  the  ftory  of  Apollo  and 
Marfyas,  in  which  three  Scythians  are  introduced.  Wine- 
kelmann  Mon.  Ined.  No.  42. 
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and  it  is  apparently  of  the  fame  asra  of  fculp- 
ture.  It  has  not  been  facrilegioufly  mended, 
like  many  others,  though  the  arms  are  de- 
ficient, one  above,  the  other  below  the  el- 
bow. A fimple,  long  and  flowing  ftole 
fcarcely  conceals  the  fliape,  the  outline  of 
which  is  exquifitely  marked.  The  head  is 
equally  elegant.  This  is  a true  fpecimen  of 
Greek  fculpture,  when  fimplicity  was  princi- 
pally and  happily  ftudicd,  and  confummate 
grace  was  the  effedl  produced  '. 

2 1.  Paella  Graca  - 4 f.  10  Z a ftatue. 

22 .  3!.  4 a ftatue. 

The  drapery  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  fimple 

and  accurate.  The  ftole  is  unconfined  cither 
by  a taenia  or  zone.  Of  the  other  the  dra- 
pery is  thrown  into  eafy  folds,  the  hands 
wrapped  up  and  the  veft  faftened  by  a fingle 
cord  ; which  is  not  feen  on  the  ftatues  of  fe- 
male deities.  The  taenia  of  the  Mufes  is 
worn  very  high  and  broad. 

23.  Cnpido  dor  miens,  2 feet  long. — Of  black 

1 Virginis  eft  vera  facies,  quam  vivere  credas; 

Ars  adeo  latet. 


and 
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and  white  marble.  The  bow  and  quiver  are 
lying  near  him. 

2 4.  Somnus,  Morpheus  five  Cupido,  alatus  ra. — 
Fractured.  Rofes  and  poppies  are  ftrewed 
near  him,  and  a lizard  at  his  feet.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  lizard  implies  the 
name  of  the  fculptor,  but  without  proof.  It 
is  faid  of  Saurus  and  Batracus,  two  archi- 
tects of  Lacedaemon  who  were  employed  to 
build  the  Portico  of  OCtavia,  and  prohibited 
by  Augutius  from  placing  their  names  on  anv 
part  of  the  building,  that  they  expreffed  them 
by  a lizard  and  a frog. 

25.  Bovs. — A fragment  of  a bas-relief. 
One  is  reprefented  as  fupporting  the  other, 
who  is  fainting,  as  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  thought  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
execution  good. 

25.  A Sarcophagus. — With  many  figures. 
HeClor  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

m The  Lizard  is  the  proper  attribute  of  Somnus,  becaufe 
it  fleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  His  wings  are  de- 
icribed  by  the  poets  as  being  black.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ii.  v.  623. 
649.  and  Statius  Theb.  1.  x.  108.  The  ftatues  of  Somnus, 
or  Cupido,  under  his  character,  are  generally  of  ebony, 
bafaltes,  or  marble  of  a dark  colour,  as  thofe  fo  celebrated  at 
Florence  and  in  the  MafUi. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Trojan  horfe,  &c. 
Roman  fculpture. 

27.  A Sarcophagus. — Upon  which  are  de- 
figned  winged  boys,  with  the  aegis  in  the 
center  and  two  fphynxes.  When  in  the 
pofleffion  of  Lord  Arundel  a bull  of  Germani- 
cus  was  placed  upon  it,  from  which  rcafon 
only,  it  has  been  erroncoufly  called  the  tomb 
of  that  Emperour.  Of  coarfe  Roman  fculp- 
ture. 

Numerous  fragments  of  Sarcophagi,  Bas- 
reliefs,  C'ippi,  Altars,  &c. 

Lord  Arundel,  when  at  Rome,  procured 
permiffion  to  dig  over  the  ruins  of  feveral 
houfes  ; and  is  faid  to  have  difeovered,  in  fub- 
terraneous  rooms,  the  following  ftatues,  all 
of  which  are  prefumed  to  be  portraits  of  a 
confular  family,  and  not  of  the  diftinguifhed 
characters  to  whom  they  have  been  attri- 
buted, without  enhancing  their  merit. 
That  fo  many  were  found  together,  will 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  to  conceal  thefc  portraits  of 
their  relatives  from  the  iconoclailic  zeal  of 
the  Chriftians,  when  they  had  obtained  the 
power  to  indulge  it. 

28.  Vir  Confularis,  llatue  6f.  10. — The 

drapery 
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drapery  is  very  bold  and  fine.  The'  attitude 
appears  to  be  that  of  public  fpeaking,  and  he 
holds  a “ fudarium”  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  lefta  roll. 

This  ftatue  is  faid  to  be  the  celebrated 
Cicero  ; and,  as  I diffent  from  the  more  com- 
mon opinion,  I beg  to  offer  a few  curfory 
remarks". 

We  have  the  authority  of  feveral  of  the 
Roman  writers,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to 
change  the  heads  of  ftatues,  which  were 
fometimes  of  bronze,  and  to  give  them  a new 
character.  It  was  no  unufual  flattery  to  the 
reigning  Emperour,  to  remove  the  heads  of 
paft  tyrants,  and  replace  them  with  his  own°. 
Caligula  caufed  his  head  to  be  ingrafted  on 
the  ftatues  of  his  predecefforsL  In  private 
families,  by  removing  the  head  a new  portrait 
was  made.  A knowledge  of  this  fa<ft  will  ac- 
count for  the  difcovery  of  fo  many  disjointed 
heads  and  decapitated  ftatues.  Another  cir- 
cumftance  is  likewile  worthy  notice,  which 
is,  that  when  they  were  firft  taken  out  of  the 

n Ea  quaedifputavi,  diflerere  malui  quam  judicare.  Ctc. 

0 Pliny  and  Suetonius.  Cicero,  Epift.  4.  ad  Atticum. 
p Suetonius.  Caligula,  c.  22. 
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ground  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mercenary 
or  ignorant  artifts,  the  reftored  ftatue  always 
bore  the  name  of  fome  eminent  character. 
Sufpicions  of  genuinenefs  are  therefore  at 
leaft  allowable,  and  often  juftified,  of  thofe 
flatues  the  heads  of  which  are  evidently  in- 

The  head  on  this  ftatue  is  difproportionately 
fmall,  and  appears  not  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  it.  Plutarch,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  is  the  firlt  who  mentions  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wart  or  “ cicer”  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Roman  orator.  As  the 
fize  of  the  ftatue  exceeds  life,  it  could  not 
convey  a portrait  of  Cicero’s  perfonR  nor  is 
the  ftyle  of  drapery  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

So  well  convinced  are  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  deciding 
upon  every  head  marked  with  a “ cicer”  as 
a genuine  reprefentation  of  Cicero,  that  the 
claim  to  originality  is  not  admitted  in  any 
buft  or  ftatue  which  they  poffefs. 

At  Venice  is  a ftatue  nearly  as  large  as 
this,  and  the  molt  celebrated  buft  is  in  the 
Mattei  collection  at  Rome ; the  pretenfions 

1 Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciceronis. 
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of  neither  of  which  are  allowed.  Mr.  Blundel, 
of  Ince  in  Lancafhire,  has  a confular  figure 
which  very  nearly  refembles  the  habit  and 
attitude  of  this  ftatue,  the  head  of  which  has 
not  been  feparated  from  the  body. 

29.  Vir  Ocmfidaris, a ftatue  7 f.  3. — Anorma, 
or  antique  fquare,  having  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand  of  this  ftatue,  it  has  long,  for  no 
other  reafon,  borne  the  name  of  Ardhimedes. 
It  is  of  Greek  fculpture  in  the  confular  times, 
and  the  open  brealt  is  particularly  finer.  The 
right  arm  is  broken  off  near  the  fhoulder. 
The  whole  figure  and  drapery  are  much  like 
the  orator  Marcus  Antonius  in  the  Pembroke 
collection  at  Wilton.  . 

30.  Vi r Confularis,  a ftatue  6f.  6. — Called 
Caius  Marius.  There  is  a ftatue  of  C.  Marius 
in  the  Capitol,  not  efteem.ed  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  famous  bufts  of  Marius  and  Sylla  in 
the  Barbarini  collection  are  attributed  to  fic- 
titious heroes,  by  fome  learned  antiquaries. 
The  features  of  this  head  do  not  correfpond 
with  thofe  above  mentioned;  but  if  it  be  a 

r To  this  excellence  of  fculpture  Ovid  alludes, 
“ PeCtoraque  artificum  laudatis  proxima  fignis.”  Met. 
1.  xii.  398. 
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confular  portrait  only,  which  I fufpecl,  this 
ftatue  has  confiderable  merit.  In  the  gallery 
at  Florence  are  feveral  anonymous  ftatues  in 
consular  robes,  which  have  not  been  depreciated 
by  being  claffed  only  as  “ Viri  Confulares.” 

31, 32,  33,  34,  35.  Roman  Ladies,  ftatues. — 
The  fize  of  life.  In  thefe,  as  in  moft  of  the 
other  ftatues  the  polifh  is  loft  by  the  decom- 
pofition  ©f  the  marble  from  its  having  been 
expofed  to  the  atmofpherical  air  in  Arundel 
gardens.  There  were  fix  Roman  Ladies  in 
the  Medici  gardens  at  Rome,  which  were  re- 
moved to  Florence  in  1788,  and  now  ftand 
in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanci.  Thefe  are  of  the 
fame  ftyle  and  aera,  and  of  equal  fculpture. 

36.  Has  a veft  of  tranfparent  drapery  in 
broad  folds,  noticed  by  Winckelmanns.  37.  Is 
in  the  character  of  Mnemofvne.  The  air  of  the 
head  majeftic  and  the  arms  folded  in  the 
drapery  acrofs  the  breaft,  of  very  excellent 
workmanfhip.  38.  Has  been  conjedlured  by 
the  virtuofo,  Lord  Pembroke,  to  reprefent 
Sabina11  the  wife  of  Hadrian;  and  39.  to  be 
Julia  Augufta. 

Ten  torfos,  lefs  than  life,  are  draped,  and 
s Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  87. 

* The  moft  beautiful  ftatue  of  Sabina  is  in  the  villa 
Mattei  at  Rome,  in  the  chaia&er  of  Juno. 
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appear  to  have  been  portraits  of  Roman  ladies. 
Of  the  naked,  there  are  feveral  of  great  value 
as  yet  undeformed  by  heterogeneous  additions. 
One  of  Venus,  and  another  of  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  may  be  felecffed  as  the  moft  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  judicious  reftoration.  In  the 
laft  mentioned,  the  right  arm  afcending  is 
ufually  bent  behind  the  head,  to  exprefs  effe- 
minacy, a pofture  of  which  this  torfo  is  capa- 
ble, as  appears  from  its  being  broken  off  at 
the  fhoulder. 

There  are  fixteen  buffs.  The  coloflal  head  of 
Apollo  and  the  Niobe,  are  evidently  fragments 
of  ftatucs. 

The  figure  of  a man,  as  low  as  the  breafts, 
with  extended  arms  in  bas  relief,  is  a great 
curiofity.  He  fpans  fix  feet  eight  inches  and 
a half.  On  the  fame  ftone  is  traced  out  the 
foie  of  a foot,  which  meafures  exactly  nine 
inches  and  a half.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  thefe 
are  ancient  Roman  meafures.  Some  remains 
of  the  fame  kind  are  preferved  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. 

The  infcribed  marbles,  confiding  of  250 
pieces,  were  chiefly  colleffed  in  the  Levant, 
by  William  Perry.  The  far-famed  Parian 
Chronicle,  and  feveral  treatices  relative  to 
Priene,  Magnefia,  and  Smyrna,  were  purchaf- 
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ed  in  Anatolia.  Thefe  have  employed  the 
mod  profound  erudition,  and  have  been  very 
fatisfaCtorily  elucidated1'.  When  firft  brought 
to  England  they  were  placed  in  the  gardens 
of  Arundel-houfe;  and  afterward,  when  pre- 
fented  to  the  univerfity,  in  a wall  oppofite  the 
Theatre.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  learned  world 
that  Selden  decyphered  fome  of  them  on 
their  arrival;  for  lefs  than  one  century’s  ex- 
pofure  to  our  atmofphere  had  more  complete- 
ly effected  their  obliteration,  than  twenty 
centuries  had  done  in  the  genial  climate  of 
Greece.  They  are  now  fecured  from  fuch 
deftruCtion  in  one  of  the  public  fchools,  and 
are  the  mold  genuine  collection  in  Europe, 
having  been  brought  immediately  to  England, 
and  not  previoufly  fubjeCled  to  conjectural 
emendation. 

Much  learning  has  been  exhaulted  to  inva- 
lidate or  eftablifh  the  authenticity  of  the 
Parian  Chronicle* ; but  thofe  who  are  molt 

converfant 

u Marmora  Arur.deliana  were  firft  pubiifhed  by  Selden 
1628,  by  Prideaux  in  1676,  by  Mattaire  1732,  and  much 
better  by  Chandler  in  1763. 

x The  Parian  Chronicle  is  dated  264  years  before  Chrifl, 
and  records  the  events  connected  with  Greece  for  1318 
years.  It  has  been  tranflated  by  Scipio  Maffei,  Du  Frefnoy, 
Dr.  Playfair,  and  Mr.  Rcbinfon.  See  a diflertation  con- 
cerning 
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converfant  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  proba- 
bly the  belt  criterion,  give  an  unanimous 
fuffrage  in  its  favour,  as  being  one  of  the 
mofl:  curious  and  interefting  marbles  now  to 
be  found  in  any  mufeum. 

To  the  Arundelian  marbles  fome  additions 
have  been  made  by  Sir  George  Wheler  and 
Mr.  Dawkins,  both  celebrated  travellers  in 
the  Levant ; and  the  whole  have  been  fplen- 
didly  illuffcrated  in  the  “Marmora  Oxonjenfia,” 
by  Doctor  Chandler,  who  has  likewife  vifited 
and  deferibed  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Greece. 


THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE’S  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  AT  WILTON,  WILTSHIRE. 


A catalogue  of  this  colle&ion,  which 
includes  nearly  300  pieces  of  fculpture,  has 

cerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  8vo. 
1788,  and  Gibert’s  obfervations  fur  la  Chronique  de 
Paros.  Acad,  des  Infcript.  Tom.  23.  A vindication  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Robinfon,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hewlett. 
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been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  “ riEdes  Pem- 
brochiance,”  particularly  in  a recent  edition, 
with  many  clattical  references,  and  judicious 
obfervations  on  the  arts. 

Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  began  his  col- 
lection of  ftatues  at  Wilton  about  the  clofe  of 
the  lalb  century.  He  purchafed  fuch  of  Lord 
Arundel’s  as  had  been  placed  in  the  houfe, 
and,  by  confequence,  had  efcaped  the  injuries 
of  this  climate,  fo  confpicuous  in  thofe  at 
Oxford.  They  were  principally  butts.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  particularly  partial  to  that  de- 
fcription  of  fculpture,  as  no  lefs  than  173  are 
feen  at  Wilton,  on  marble  termini.  The 
fcrutinizing  eye  of  the  connoitleur  will  not 
allow  many  of  this  great  number  to  be  either 
antique  or  genuine  portraits.  But  the  Wil- 
ton collection  originated  in  others,  befide  the 
Arundelian.  When  the  Giuttiniani  marbles, 
in  which  were  1 <56  butts,  were  difperfed,  they 
were  purchafed  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
and  Lord  Pembroke.  Cardinal  Richlieu  was 
affitted  by  Lord  Arundel,  when  forming  his 
collection  of  butts,  with  intelligence  refpeCting 
many  in  Italy,  which  he  afterwards  procured. 
Thefe  were  incorporated  with  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine’s marbles,  many  of  which  had  been 
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bought  when  Charles  the  Firft’s  ftatues  and 
pictures  were  expofed  to  public  auction,  by  a 
vote  of  Parliament.  When  the  Mazarine 
collection  was  likewife  fold,  Lord  Pembroke 
was  a principal  purchafer,  to  which  were 
added  fome  fine  bufts  from  Valetta  of  Na- 
ples ; a complete  affemblage  of  all  thefe 
forms  the  prefent  extenfive  and  magnificent 
collection  at  Wilton. 

In  furveying  thefe  fplendid  remains  of  an- 
cient art,  every  vifitant  will  form  his  own 
feleCtion  of  fuch  as  appear  to  be  more  emi- 
nently beautiful  or  excellent,  independently 
cf  the  decilions  of  connoiffeurs.  I will  not 
therefore  attempt  a lift  of  fuch  as  claim  im- 
mediate admiration,  left  any  of  my  readers 
fhould  complain  that  I had  omitted  thofe 
with  which  they  were  moft  fatisfiedL  But 
by  tranferibing  that  already  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  refined 
critics  of  the  prefent  day,  tafte  and  a love  of 
truth  will  be  equally  gratified7-. 

y Ne  quifquam  queratur  omifios  forte  aliquos  eorum, 
quos  jpfe  valde  probet.  Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  i.  p.  200. 

z Obfervations  on  the  Weltern  Part  of  England  by 
W.  Gilpin,  M,  A.  8vo.  1798,  p.  104,  106. 
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il  A Email  ftatue  of  Meleager,  or  an  Athleta. 
An  Amazonian  queen  lefs  than  life,  the  atti- 
tude and  expreffion  of  which  are  both  excel- 
lent. A groupe  of  Hercules  dying,  attended 
by  Pasan.  A coloffal  Hercules  yf.  io  high, 
holding  the  Hefperian  apples,  which  has  great 
mufcular  expreffion. 

Saturn  holding  a child ; much  refembling 
the  Silenus  with  Bacchus  in  the  villa  Bor- 
ghefe. 

The  father  of  Julius  C’aefar ; the  attitude 
of  this  figure  is  very  noble. 

Marcus  Antonius,  the  orator  ; the  attitude 
of  this,  too,  is  admirable. 

Venus  holding  a vafe:  this  figure,  if  looked 
at  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  vafe,  is  pleafing,  but 
on  the  other  fide,  it  is  awkward. 

A Naiad,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  beau- 
tiful. Apollo  in  the  ftone  hall ; the  body  is 
better  than  the  hands. 

Cleopatra  and  Ccefarion  are  efteemed;  wc 
did  not  fee  much  merit  in  them.  There  is 
at  lead:  no  feminine  beauty  in  Cleopatra.” 

The  column  of  white  Egyptian  granite, 
out  of  Lord  Arundel’s  collection,  Hands  before 
the  houfe.  The  height  is  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half,  the  diameter  22  inches,  and  leffens 
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fcarccly  two  inches  at  top.  Mr.  Evelyn 
bought  it  at  Rome,  where  he  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  originally  placed  by  Julius 
Caefar  before  his  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 
The  datue  of  Venus  on  the  top  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  not  antique. 

The  Venus  picking  a thorn  out  of  her  foot 
(although  omitted  by  Mr.  Gilpin)  is  of  fupc- 
rior  fculpture.  The  attitude  is  more  cafy 
than  that  of  the  fame  fubjed  at  Florence; 
and  the  expreffion  of  pain  much  more  na- 
tural. It  is  fcarcely  lefs  admirable  than  many 
of  genuine  Greek  fculpture.  Among  the 
buds  are  noticed,  “Miltiades;  Hannibal;  Pin- 
dar; Hadrian;  Cleopatra,  the  fider  of  Alex- 
ander; Lepidus;  Sophocles;  Pompey;  Nerva; 
Labienus  Parthicus;  Semiramis;  Marcellus 
Junior;  Metellus  imberbis;  Diana  Lucan; 
Caracalla;  Alcibiades;  Cecrops;  Vitellius  and 
Galba.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  (or  rather  Mars) 
is  particularly  fine.  A colloffean  bud  of  Alex- 
ander is  driking;  but  the  head  feems  rather 
too  long.” 

Among  the  Relievos,  thofe  moft  admired 
are  “ Curtius,  fimilar  to  that  in  the  villa 
Borghefe;  two  Cupids;  Saturn;  fome  boys 
eating  grapes;  Ulyffes  in  the  cave  of  Calypfo; 

6 Saturn 
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Saturn  crowning  the  Arts;  Cupid  at  the  breath 
of  Venus;  the  ffcory  of  Cladia;  Silenus  on  his 
afs;  Galatea;  Cupids  and  boys;  a boy  on  a 
fea-horfe;  a victory,  the  compofition  of  which 
is  very  good ; a prieftefs  facrificing,  in  which 
the  animals  are  particularly  fine;  a nuptial 
vafe,  both  the  form  and  fculpture  of  which 
are  elegant.”  This  vafe  is  made  from  a block 
of  jafper. 

Upon  a votive  relievo  is  an  infcription, 
written  in  the  manner  called  Bouftrophedon, 
concerning  the  originality  of  which  doubts 
are  entertained.  The  form  of  the  letters 
does  not  exactly  correfpond  with  the  Sig^an 
infcription,  which  is  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
and  of  which  fac-fimiles  have  been  engraved, 
the  lath  time,  in  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight’s  very 
learned  and  ingenious  Analyfis  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 
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SECTION  V. 


To  follow  the  hiftory  of  the  introduction 
of  antique  (tatuary  into  England,  I fhall  place 
the  notices  with  which  I have  been  favoured, 
or  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  a kind  of 
chronological  feries. 

During  a great  part,  even  of  the  prefent 
century,  the  Arundel  and  Pembroke  collec- 
tions were  alone  and  unrivalled.  A few  ex- 
cellent copies  of  the  antique,  in  bronze  or 
platter,  were  admitted  as  finglc  embellifh- 
ments  of  the  palaces  of  our  nobility.  But 
the  more  frequent  ornament  of  libraries  and 
faloons  were  butts  by  modern  fculptors.  Our 
national  tafte  in  gardening,  borrowed  from 
the  French  and  introduced  by  Le  Nautre,  af- 
forded conftant  employment  to  the  mere  car- 
vers of  images,  which  teemed  “ to  take  the 
air”  in  every  garden,  in  the  prevailing  mode 
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of  the  age*.  Fafhion  univerfally  fuperfeded 
judgment  or  tafte.  I remember  an  anecdote 
which  belongs  to  that  day,  and  will  venture 
to  give  it. 

A gentleman  of  one  of  the  weftern  coun- 
ties had  purchafed  two  capital  antique  ftatues 
in  marble  at  Rome ; had  brought  them  to 
England,  and  placed  them  in  his  garden.  His 
fon  and  fucceffor  was  not  a virtuofo,  and 
had  married  a city  lady  addicted  to  fafhion- 
able  improvements.  She  directed  thefe  ill- 
fated  marbles  to  be  painted,  in  order,  as  flic 
obferved  to  her  friends,  that  they  might 
look  like  lead.” 

Dr.  Mead,  the  celebrated  phyfician  to  king 
George  the  Second,  had  a fmall  collection, 
which  wras  fold  at  his  death.  A ftatue  of 
Hygeia  was  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Litch- 
field, and  is  now  at  Ditchley.  There  were 
likewife  Livia,  the  wife  of  Auguftus,  in  the 
character  of  Ceres;  Flora,  antique  and  per- 
fect; and  a Hercules  by  Algardi;  with  a Venus 

8 In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  thefe  magazines  of 
images  were  in  Picadilly,  and  excited  a conftant  topic  of 
national  ridicule  from  all  foreigners  of  tafte.  Their  imi- 
tations of  the  antique  were  wretched  beyond  all  criticifm. 
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dormiens  by  Bernini,  probably  that  now  at 
Wilton b. 

His  bulbs  were,  the  Homer  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  mufeum.  Cicero  ol'  bafaltes,  ex- 
actly refembling  the  Medici  bull,  but  of  a 
different  colour.  Auguflus,  Marcellus,  Anti- 
nous,  and  Meleager. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Coke,  carl  of 
Leicefter,  completed  his  fumptuous  palace  at 
Hoik  ham  in  Norfolk,  and  furnifhed  a gallery 
with  ftatues.  In  1755,  the  younger  Bretting- 
ham,  fon  of  the  architect,  wras  commiffioned 
by  Lord  Leicefter  to  procure  antiques  in  Italy. 
Of  the  ftatues,  the  bell  are  the  old  Faun; 
Lucius  Verus  in  a confular  habit;  and  Diana: 
and  among  the  bulls,  thofe  of  the  elder  Bru- 
tus and  Seneca.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
embellifhed  his  fuperb  houfe  at  Houghton  in 
Norfolk  with  feveral  bulls  and  heads  of  con- 
fiderable  merit,  collected  likewife  by  Bret- 
tingham.  From  fome  account  of  them,  I 
pafs  to  the  review  of  another  gallery,  which 
the  late  Earl  of  EgrCmont,  having  ap- 

Bernini  made  the  matrafs  for  the  celebrated  Herma- 
phroditus  in  the  Borghefe  palace;  and  as  this  figure  of 
Venus  has  exactly  the  fame  proportions,  and  nearly  a fi- 
milar  attirude,  it  is  not  improbably  a rival  attempt. 
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pointed  Brettingham  his  agent  at  Rome, 
completed  at  Petworth  in  Suflex.  Several  of 
thefe  marbles  were  obtained  by  private  fale 
from  the  moft  celebrated  collections. 

The  popes  and  cardinals  of  the  Barbarini, 
Borghefe,  and  Giuftiniani  families,  when  they 
formed  their  collections  from  recent  difcove- 
ries,  exhibited  only  the  more  perfeCt  ftatues, 
or  fuch  as  were  capable  of  restoration.  The 
fragments  and  torfos  were  then  configned  to 
cellars,  from  whence  they  have  been  extracted 
piecemeal  by  the  Roman  fculptors ; by  Cava- 
ceppi,  Cardelli,  and  Pacili,  in  particular,  who 
have  reftored  many  of  them,  with  w’onderful  in- 
telligence and  fkill.  The  elder  Piranefi  was 
equally  ingenious  in  compofing  vafes  and 
candelabra  from  fmall  fragments  of  more  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip. 

Thefe  artifts  have  found,  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  a very  liberal  pa- 
tronage. Some  of  thofe  fine  fpecimens  of  the 
arts,  which  are  now  the  boaft  of  our  nation, 
have  been  obtained  from  them . Other  opportu- 
nities have  not  been  wanting.  Thewell-known 
collections  of  the  Barbarini,  Mattei,  and  Ne- 
groni palaces,  have  been  frequently  diminifh- 
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ed c,  by  the  difappearance  of  a famous  mar- 
ble, for  the  fecret  fupply  of  the  neceffitous 
individuals  of  thofe  families. 

Within  the  lafl  thirty  years,  three  gentle- 
men cftablifhed  themfelves  at  Rome,  who 
fexerted  much  nddrefs  and  knowledge  of  the 
fubjedl,  to  promote  a growing  inclination  for 
the  polfeiTion  of  antique  fculpture,  in  fcveral 
Engliflimen  of  rank  and  opulence,  who  were 
then  on  their  travels  in  Italy.  Mr.  James 
Byres,  an  architect ; Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  painted  fome  fubjedts  from  the  Iliad  in 
the  villa 'Rorghefe  with  truly  clafiical  corredl- 
nefs ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  Engl  i fh 
banker  at  Rome,  were  actively  inftrumental 
in  recovering,  from  oblivion  or  negledl,  many 
a relique  of  the  antique,  which  may  vie  with 
the  choiceft  fpecimens  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Italian  princes.  It  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  that  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  had  been  imperfectly  inveftigated, 
whilft  the  city  itfelf  was  an  exhaufted  mine. 
The  Pope  gives  his  permiffion  for  this  kind 
of  adventure,  upon  the  following  conditions. 

c The  Giuftiniani  colledlion  was  the  fird  in  Rome,  a 
part  of  which  was  publicly  fold. 
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When  an  excavation  is  made,  the  antiquities 
difcovered  are  divided  into  four  {hares.  The 
firfl  goes  to  the  Pope,  the  fecond  to  the 
“ Camera”  or  minifters  of  Rate,  the  third  is 
the  leffee’s  of  the  foil ; and  the  laft  is  the 
right  of  the  adventurer.  His  holinefs  fome- 
times  agrees  for  the  pre-emption  of  the  whole  ; 
and  fometimes  all  the  {hares  are  bought  in 
by  the  contractor,  before  the  ground  is  open- 
ed. In  confequence  of  thefe  refearches,  the 
villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  the  city  of  Gabii, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  have  amply  repaid  the  labour  of  exa- 
mination, and  the  public  curiofity. 

Hac  arte,  Pallas  et  vagus  Hercules 

Edudtus,  arces  attulit  Angliae. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES  MADE  BY 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  AT 

HOLKHAM,  IN  NORFOLK. 

1,3.  Two  young  Fauns,  {landing  with 
one  leg  acrofs  the  other  and  playing  on  pipes. 
Their  attitude  is  the  fame  as  that  in  the 
villa  Borghefe,  to  which,  in  character  and 
workmanfhip,  they  are  very  little  inferior. 
One  was  purchaled  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  and  the  other  of  Cavaceppi  the  fcuip- 
tor,  who  rellored  them  both. 

3.  A ftatue  of  Neptune ; both  arms  and 
the  trident  are  rellored  by  Carlo  Monaldi. 

4.  A ftatue  of  Faunus,  very  intire  and  ca- 
pital : the  two  hands,  and  part  of  the  lituus 
which  he  holds,  are  the  only  modern  addi- 
tions. It  was  dug  up  in  the  Campagna  o,f 
Home,  and.  firft  purchafed  by  Cardinal  Al- 
bani. 

5.  A ftatue  of  Meleager.  The  left  arm, 
legs,  and  boar’s  head,  were  added  by  Cava- 
ceppi. 

T 2 
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6.  A ftatue  of  Venus;  the  drapery  very 
finc. 

7.  A ftatue  of  Apollo;  the  legs  are  modem 
fculpture. 

8.  Diana.  This  celebrated  ftatue  was  par- 
chafed  and  fent  from  Rome  by  Lord  Leicef- 
ter,  for  which  he  was  put  under  an  arreft, 
but  foon  liberated  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  For  the  conveniency  of  re- 
moval, it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  made 
of  two  pieces  of  marble ; the  upper  one 
is  fitted  to  the  lower,  under  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  above  the  cinCturc,  which  conceals 
the  joint.  The  right  arm  is  raifed,  and  tire 
hand  bent  backward,  in  the  attitude  of  reach- 
ing an  arrow  from  her  quiver.  The  head 
and  fome  of  the  fingers  were  reftored  by  Ca- 
milio  Rufconi.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spence 
in  his  Polymetis,  who  conjectures,  that  it  was 
once  in  the  pofl'effion  of  Cicero,  from  a paf- 
fage  which  he  quotes.  There  is  a tradition, 
that  this  ftatue  coft  Lord  Lcicefter  1 500/. 

9.  A ftatue  of  Bacchus ; the  right  hand 
and  left  arm  are  reftored  by  Cavaceppi. 

10.  A ftatue  of  Lucius  Verus  in  fine  pre- 
fervation,  purchafcd  at  Rome  by  Kent  the 
archited. 


11.  A ftatue 
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11.  A ftatue  of  Lucius  Antonius,  very 
beautiful ; the  head  and  right  arm  are  admira- 
bly reftored  by  Bernini.  Brought  by  Lord 
Leicefter  from  Rome. 

12.  A coloffal  ftatue  of  Juno.  It  was  a 
fragment  belonging  to  Cardinal  Albani,  and 
was  reftored  by  Cavaceppi. 

13.  A coloftal  ftatue  of  Agrippina,  deified 
as  Ceres. 

14.  Under  the  portico  in  the  Billiard-room 
is  placed  a coloftal  ftatue  of  Jupiter.  The 
attributes  which  conftitute  this  character  are 
modern,  as  are  the  arms,  which  have  been 
well  reftored  by  Wilton.  For  this  reafon,  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  having  been  indif- 
putably  a ftatue  of  Jupiter,  when  in  a perfed 
ftate.  It  was  Kent’s  idea,  fo  much  admired 
by  Mr.  Walpole  (Anecd.  of  Painting,  vol.  iv. 
p.  no)  to  place  it  on  the  fummit  of  the 
grand  ftaircafe,  which  leads  from  the  hall  to 
the  faloon.  The  certain  inconvenience  it 
would  have  occafioned  by  obftruding  the 
entrance,  already  too  narrow,  was  probably 
the  reafon  why  fo  noble  an  idea  was  never 
adopted. 

15.  A buft  of  Brutus. 

16.  A buft  of  Seneca. 


17.  A colof- 
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17.  A col  offal  buff  of  Juno. 

18.  A coloffal  buff  of  Lucius  Verus. 

Thefe  are  both  excellent ; the  latter  was 

difcovered  in  cleaning  the  port  of  Nettuno. 
There  are  feveral  other  buffs,  of  which,  if 
they  are  original,  many  repetitions  will  be 
found  of  fuperior  merit  in  other  collections. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  middle  empire. 


THE  EARL  OF  EGREMONTS  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  AT  PETWORTH,  SUSSEX. 

1.  A Philosopher  fitting,  draped;  no 
part  is  naked.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
of  a fine  character  and  ftyle  of  fculpture. 
Both  arms  and  the  left  leg  are  reffored. 

2.  A Philofopher  or  confular  figure  fitting. 
The  head  is  not  its  own,  but  conformable  to 
the  character  of  the  body.  The  breaft  and 
right  arm  are  naked,  as  in  the  Marcus  Anto- 
nias at  Wilton  ; and  the  left  arm  from  the 
elbow,  and  the  right  foot  and  arm  from  above 
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the  ankle  where  the  drapery  ends,  are  re- 
flored. 

Thefe  flatues  are  of  bold  Greek  fculpture, 
and  were  procured  from  the  Barbarini  pa- 
lace. 

3.  Camillus  with  a Pig,  which  he  holds  by 
the  legs  before  him,  a very  fine  flatue  of  the 
fame  <era,  and  nearly  perfect. 

4.  A flatue  of  Diana  habited  in  a Faun’s 
fkin,  fmall  life.  The  arms  are  modern,  and 
the  head,  though  antique,  hardly  belonging 
to  it. 

5.  Apollo  or  Trophonius,  an  oracular  prieffc 
worfhipped  as  a deity  in  Baeotia a ; naked, 
with  his  right  arm  refling  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  around  which  a ferpent  is  entwined, 
and  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  top.  The 
hair  differs  from  its  ufual  form  on  the  flatues 
of  Apollo,  and  is  brought  up  fhort  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Part  of  the  nofe,  left 
leg,  and  right  arm,  are  reflorations. 

6.  A female  figure  draped.  The  head, 
right  arm,  and  left  hand,  are  modern  addi- 


3 Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  19,  20. 
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tions.  Abbatc  "VVinckelmann  h considers  this 
ftatue  as  Venus. 

7.  Apollo  Citharasda,  a ftatue  habited  in  a 
pallium  hanging  loofe  before  and  behind,  and 
open  on  each  fide,  which  difcovers  the  nak- 
ed. It  is  joined  by  fibulas  on  the  fhoulders. 
On  the  feet  are  fandals.  The  right  arm  with 
the  pledlrum,  is  modern.  The  drapery  of 
this  ltatue  is  particularly  excellent.  Affixed 
to  the  trunk  which  fupports  him  is  a neck- 
lace compofed  of  ova,  as  on  the  ftatue  in  the 
villa  Albani.  The  hair,  like  that  of  a Mufe, 
is  brought  back,  as  if  radiated,  tied  behind, 
and  falls  on  the  fhoulders,  and  from  under 
each  ear,  hang  twTo  ringlets.  It  is  ]cfs  than 
life  ; five  feet  high. 

8.  Vir  Confularis,  a ftatue  draped,  of  Ro- 
man fculpture,  the  head  not  its  own,  but 
excellent,  and  the  hands  modern. 

9.  A ftatue  of  a Matron  draped  ; the  head, 
■which  refembles  Agripina,  the  younger  Nero’s 
mother,  is  not  its  own.  The  feet  are  cover- 
ed with  flippers  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  the 
drapery  is  light,  clofc,  and  falls  in  fmall 
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plaits.  Reftorations  arc  the  nofe,  the  whole 
right  arm  and  ftioulder,  with  the  left  arm. 

10.  Ganymede  with  the  Eagle,  a ftatue 
larger  than  life.  The  wings  are  open,  one 
of  which  furrounds  the  thigh.  It  is  a very 
good  antique  copy  of  an  exquifite  original. 
The  head  and  right  arm  of  Ganymede, 
and  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  have  been  fupr 
plied. 

11.  Ilelenus  the  Prieft  of  Apollo,  a ftatue 
of  the  fize  of  life,  habited  in  a Phrygian  tunic 
which  falls  to  the  knees.  Although  fitted  to 
the  body,  it  has  a loofe  appearance,  and  is 
without  a girdle ; a circumftance  which  in- 
dicates divination  or  the  office  of  a prophet. 
The  hair  is  colle&cd  in  diftimft  round  maffies 
or  curls,  and  is  crowned  with  a laurel  leaf. 
The  arms  from  above  the  elbows,  and  both 
legs,  are  modern.  From  what  remains  of  the 
arm,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  cover- 
ed with  a clofe  fteeve,  and  a fmall  part  of  the 
left  leg  exhibits  the  Phrygian  bufkin,  which 
has  ftraps  of  leather,  ffiaped  like  the  probof- 
jds  of  a fword-hfh. 

12.  Athleta  anointing  himfelf,  a ftatue. 
The  whole  has  been  pumiced.  The  charac- 
ter is  ftrong  and  mufeular,  and  fuitable  to 
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the  profeffion.  The  right  hand  with  the 
elbow,  the  fingers  of  the  left,  and  both  legs, 
are  not  antique. 

13.  A flatue  of  a Faun,  flanding  crofs-leg- 
ged,  and  leaning  againfl  the  trunk  of  a tree. 
It  is  one  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
fubjecd,  exactly  refembling  that  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

14.  A flatue  of  Silenus  Canephorus,  or  as 
bearing  a bafket  on  his  head ; and  other 
fymbols,  antique  and  curious. 

15.  A Roman  youth,  in  a toga  with  a 
fcrinium  by  his  fide.  Of  coarfe  fculpture 
and  much  repaired. 

16.  A flatue  of  a young  Faun.  Upon 
the  plain  pilafler  which  ferves  to  fupport  it, 
was  a Greek  infcription  of  feveral  lines,  which 
arc  now  fo  much  obliterated,  that  the  fculp- 
tor’s  name  “ AIIOAAONIOS,  ’ and  the  word 
“ EnoiEI,”  only  are  legible c.  The  head, 

whole 

c The  famous  torfo  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican  is  the 
work  of  this  art  ill  according  to  the  infcription  on  the  plinth, 
“ AllOAAONIOC.  NECTOPOC.  A0HNAIOC.  EIIOIEI.” 
The  names  we  fee  inlcribed  on  feveral  celebrated  flatues 
are  thofe  of  copyifts,  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
“ EIIOIEI”  (faclebat  non  invenit),  for  “ EIIOIEI'’  is  faid 

to 
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•whole  neck,  the  right  Ihoulder  and  arm,  and 
the  left  arm  from  the  fho alder,  have  been 
broken  off.  They  have  been  reftored  with- 
out 


to  have  been  put  diffidently,  as  to  a work  imperfect  or  not 
Original;  wliilft  “ EITOIHCE,”  which  means  a complete 
performance,  is  rarely  ufed.  Pliny  afferts  in  the  preface  to 
his  Natural  Hiftory,  that  Apelles  and  Polycletus  defignat- 
ed  their  pidtures  with  t:  EIIOIEI”  only ; as  if  the  art  had 
been  imperfedt,  or  their  own  efforts  incapable  of  true  ex- 
cellence. He  mentions  that  there  were  three  pidlures  only 
to  which  “ EIIOIHCE”  was  affixed  by  them ; probably  as 
being  their  belt  performances,  but  leaves  them  unfpecified 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory.  We  learn  from  him,  that  fe- 
veral  artifts  concealed  their  names  under  hieroglyphics  and 
devices.  Phidias  infcribed  his  ftatues  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
“ $EIAIAC.  XAPMIAOT  TIOC.  A0HNAIOC  M’EITOIHSE.'’ 
(Paufan.  1.  v.)  and  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  de  Medici 
is  written  “KAEOMENHS.  AITOAAOAOPOT.  A0HNAIO2. 
EIIOIHXEN.”  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Ifocrates,  favs,  that 
the  ftatue  of  that  orator,  eredfed  by  1 imotheus,  had  this 
infcription  “ AEOXAPOTS.  EPFON."  This  artilf  is  re- 
corded both  by  Pliny  and  Paulanias.  The  Farneiian  Her- 
cules is  marked  “ TAIKHN.  A0HNAIO2  EIIOIEI.”  ln- 
fcriptions  in  rythm  vvere  fometimes  written  on  the  plinth  ; 
as  the  very  elegant  epigram  on  the  bafe  of  the  exquiiite 
Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  which  is  attributed  to  Simonides. 
Anthol.  1.  iv.  c.  12.  Epig  Jj;  and  Athenreus,  1.  xiii. 
a 591.  But  the  greateft  uncertainty  re  live  to  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  thefe  inferiptions  originated  in  the  ignorance 
or  fraud  of  thofe  who  have  reftored  them  on  their  fta- 
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out  due  correfpondence  with  the  general  ac- 
tion of  the  figure,  which  is  very  fine.  The 
ruflic  lhape  and  mufcular  agilitv,  which,  in 
ever}'  antique  inftance,  partakes  of  that  of  the 
goat,  are  expreffed  with  great  truth  and  {kill. 
This  fuperior  piece  of  art  was  difcovered  near 
Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  fold  it  to 
Lord  E. 

17.  A ftatue  of  Juno;  the  drapery  of 
which  is  good  ; but  the  hands  arc  modern, 
and  probably  the  head. 

18.  A ftatue  of  a Nymph  with  Game; 
fragmented  in  many  parts. 

19.  A ftatue  of  a Veftal.  It  is  of  delicate 
fculpture,  but  has  been  greatly  injured. 

tues.  Phasdrus  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his  time,  by- 
mercenary  artifts  in  the  application  of  a fable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fifth  book.  Vindex,  a Roman  and  contempo- 
rary with  Statius  and  Martial,  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  fly le  of  the  different  Greek  fculptors,  that  he  could 
decide  without  the  affillance  of  the  name.  His  tafle  and 
fagacity  are  praifed  by  Statius  (1.  iv.  filv.  6.)  and  Martial 
(I.  ix.  Epig.  45)  concludes  a dialogue  between  them,  by 
making  him  exclaim, 

Grrece  num  quid  ait  Poeta  nefcis? 

Infcripta  eft  bafts  indicatquc  nomen 

£<  Auntcrtra”  leg"),  Pliidiae  putavi. 

20.  An 
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20.  An  Amazon.  The  legs  and  arms  are 
new. 

21.  A bull  of  a boy,  with  the  latus  clavus, 
perhaps  Caracalla.  Very  excellent. 

22.  A bull:  of  Septimius  Sevcrus.  Intire 
excepting  a part  of  the  nofe.  Of  coarfe  To- 
man fculpture. 

23.  A female  buft,  of  which  the  features 
and  head-drefs  referable  thofe  on  the  medals 
of  Julia  Pia. ' It  is  a fine  portrait.  The  un- 
certainty or  mifapplication  of  ftatues  and 
bulls  as  portraits  is  greater  in  thofe  of  private 
perfons,  than  of  the  emperours,  their  wives  or 
others  of  the  imperial  connexion,  whofe 
coins  confirm  the  refemblance.  The  forms 
and  attribute  of  the  deities  were  lome- 
times  alfumcd  by  individuals,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

23.  A llatue  of  an  Emprefs,  deified  as 
Ceres,  the  drapery  of  which  is  in  a good 
flyle. 

24.  A female  bull  unknown,  in  high  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  a very  curious  and  good 
piece  of  fculpture.  The  hair  is  much 
fwclled  out  on  either  fide,  and  tied  in 
a knot  behind ; in  front  arc  tufts  ot 

flowers. 
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flowers*3.  On  the  teffara  of  the  pedeflal  is 
Cupid  burning  a butter-fly  with  a torch,  one 
of  the  emblems  of  diffolution. 

25.  A female  bull  having  the  attire  much 
like  that  of  the  Fauflinas.  Intire,  but  the 
neck  has  been  broken  off. 

26.  A bull  of  a man,  refembling  Hadrian ; 
intire,  but  of  coarfe  fculpture. 

27.  A buft  of  a child,  draped  with  the 
“ latus  clavus,”  and  the  “ bulla  aurea.”  The 
neck  has  been  broken,  and  the  nofe  reftored. 
In  the  finefl  Greek  ftyle. 

28.  A buft  with  the  “ latus  clavus,”  in- 
tire to  half  the  pedeflal ; nofe  reftored.  It 
rcfembles  Scptimius  Sevcrus  rather  than  Pef- 
cennius  Niger',  which  it  has  been  called, 
and  is  of  the  coarfe  fculpture  of  his  time. 

d Taflo’s  varied  and  minute  deferiptions  of  Armida’s 
hair,  Gierus.  Liberata,  canto  xv.  ftanza  i6x  ; c.  xvi.  ft.  18; 
but  efpecially  ftanza  23.  Petrarch’s  “ negletto  ad  arte  e’n- 
nellato  et  hirto,”  and  Milton’s  “ hyacinthine  locks”  have 
been  all  ftudied  from  the  antique. 

e Pefcennius  Niger  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  by 
the  emperour  Pertinax,  and  afpired  to  the  purple  at  his 
death;  but  Septimius  Severus  was  the  fuccefsful  can- 
didate. 


29.  A head 
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2g.  A head  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  upon  a 
modern  bull.  Aged  about  twenty,  no  beard, 
much  mended. 

30.  A head  of  a boy  unknown,  with  a 
laurel  crown,  probably  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Auguftus.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  llrongly 
marked. 

31.  A head  of  Venus  with  feveral  marks 
of  reftoration.  It  has  a fweet  and  expref- 
five  countenance  of  genuine  Greek  work- 
manfhip. 

32.  A head  engrafted  on  a modern  bull 
of  a Nymph  belonging  to  a fimilar  groupe 
of  the  Satyr  and  Nymph,  as  that  in  the  Muf. 
Pio-Clem.  Small  life  and  good. 

33.  A female  head  unknown.  The  ftyle 
of  the  fculpture  and  head-drefs  is  from  the 
time  of  Auguftus  to  Nero.  The  hair  is  much 
plaited,  tied  behind  in  a knot,  falling  in  ring- 
lets. It  is  a good  portrait  and  in  fine  pre- 
fervation.  There  is  a memorable  diftinCtion 
between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  bulls,  in 
point  of  execution  f.  Thofe  of  the  imperial 

Romans 

* The  mod  admired  imperial  hurt:  which  has  been  yet 
difeovered,  is  that  of  Lucius  Verus  in  the  Villa  Eorghefe. 

3 There 
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Romans  are  infinitely  minute  and  exaT,  de- 
fcending  even  to  every  particular  and  accident 
of  the  countenance. 

In  thofe  of  the  Greek  philofophers  and 
heroes  we  are  ftruck  with  obferving  a great 
and  unbroken  ftyle,  which  contents  itfelf  in 
delineating  only  thofe  remarkable  features, 
which  give  character  to  the  face.  The  one 
is  analogous  to  hiftorical  painting ; the  other 
is  merely  portrait; 

34.  A head  of  Septimius  Scverus,  of  bad 
fculpture  even  for  that  asra. 

35.  A head  of  a young  man  with  elofe 
hair. 

36.  A head  of  a man  unknown,  ftrongly 
marked,  hair  and  beard  fhort.  Sculpture  of 
the  time  of  the  Gordians  and  of  Gallienus. 

37.  A head  of  one  of  the  Diofcuri  s«  upon  a 

There  was  another  in  the  Barbatini  Palace.  That  OnCe 
belonging  to  the  Matter  collcdtion,  now  in  Mr.  Townley’s, 
has  high  pretentions  to  eminence. 

£ ’t  he  Diofcuri  were  Caftor  and  Pollux.  Their  (lory 
is  told  by  Pindar  (Ncm.  xv.)  by  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xv.) 
and  other  mythologifts.  The  diltindlion  of  a Diofcuros  is 
by  a cap  made  like  an  egg,  cut  in  half,  in  allufion  to  their 
birth  and  their  mother  Lcda.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii. 

p.  21. 
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modern  buft.  Finely  executed.  From  the 
Barbarini  Palace. 

38.  A head  of  a man  unknown,  with  the 
hair  and  beard  in  mally  curls.  Of  good 
fculpture. 

39.  A head  of  an  old  woman  on  a buft. 
The  head-drefs  is  that  of  the  wife  of  a high 
prieft,  and  the  “ Tutulus”  is  a purple  ribband 
rolled  with  the  hair  round  the  head,  for  that 
diftinction. 

40.  A head  of  the  emprefs  Sabina  with  a 
diadem  ; having  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars 
on  it. 

41.  A head  of  Fauftina  the  elder,  the  buft 
not  its  own  ; the  back  of  the  head  reftored ; 
but  the  face  of  fine  fculpture,  and  in  a per- 
fect ftate. 

43.  A female  head  reprefenting  Athens. 
Part  of  the  cafque  reftored.  Good  fculp- 
ture. 

43.  The  head  of  a hero,  of  a finely  marked 
character.  The  face  is  ill  preferred ; the 
nofe  and  mouth  are  reftored  ; but  the  w hole 
in  the  free  and  grand  ftyle  of  Greek  fculp- 
ture. It  is  of  a col  offal  fize,  and  may  repre- 
fent  Ajax. 

44.  A head  of  Didia  Clara  on  a modern 

U buft. 
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buft,  the  nofe  reftored.  It  has  great  truth 
and  nature. 

45.  A female  head  attired  like  Julia  Titi, 
much  repaired. 

46.  A head  of  Antoninus  Tius,  with  the 
neck  upon  a grey  numachella  bull. 

47.  A head  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

48.  A head  of  a child  with  a bonnet.  On 
an  antique  buft,  not  its  own. 

49.  A head  of  Apollo  on  a terminus,  with 
ringlets  highly  finiflied  ; the  nofe  reftored. 

50.  A head  of  Bacchus  on  a terminus  in 
his  youthful  or  effeminate  character11. 

In  a private  room  is  a curious  bull.  The 
face  is  of  cryftal,  and  the  reft  of  porphyry. 
It  appears  to  be  of  IBs  or  Arfinoe,.  as  it  has 
the  Lotus  on  the  head. 

A bas-relief  bronze  very  large,  of  a facrifice 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  There  is  a prieft 
with  a bull  before  an  altar.  Two  boys  fup- 
port  a large  circular  fhield.  It  was  fent  lately 
from  Italy  by  the  Hon.  W.  Wyndham,  his 
Majefty’s  minifter  at  Florence. 

h nec  foemina  dici 

Nec  puer  ut  poffit. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  iv.  337. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

AT  HOUGHTON,  NORFOLK. 

This  collection  confdts  chiefly  of  butts, 
and  thofe  by  modern  artitts  are  particularly 
flue. 

1.  A female  butt. 

2.  A butt  of  a Roman  Emprefs. 

3.  A bult  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

4.  A butt  of  Trajan* 

5.  A butt  of  Septimius  Severus. 

6.  A butt  of  Comraodus,  which  with  that 
preceding  was  given  by  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani  to  General  Churchill,  and  by  him 
to  Sir  R.  Walpole. 

7.  A butt  of  a young  Hercules. 

8.  A butt,  of  Faultina  the  elder. 

y.  A butt  ol  Commodus  when  young 

10.  A head  of  Jupiter. 

11.  A head  of  a Philofopher. 

12.  A head  ol  the  Emperour  Hadrian. 

13.  A head  of  Pollux  or  Diofcuros. 

U 2 14.  A head 
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14.  A head  of  a Philofopher. 

15.  A head  of  Julia  Pia,  the  wife  of  Se- 
verus. 

1 6.  A fmall  buft  of  Venus. 

BY  MODERN  SCULPTORS. 

I A groupe  of  a man  and  woman  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  from  the  ftory  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  Thefe  figures  differ  in  their 
attitudes  from  the  famous  groupe  of  the  fame 
fubjed  in  the  Loggia  de  Lanci  at  Florence, 
but  are  mafterpieces  for  drawing,  for  the 
ftrength  of  the  man  and  the  tender  delicacy 
of  the  woman.  This  bronze  was  given  to 
Lord  Orford  by  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

2.  The  Laocoon,  a fine  call  in  bronze  by 
Girardon. 

3,  4.  Tiber  and  Nilus  in  bronze  from  the 
antiques  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

5,  6.  The  Medici  and  Borgliefe  Vafcs  in 
bronze. 

7,  8,  9,  10.  Urbs  Roma,  Minerva,  Anti- 
nous,  Apollo  Belvidere. — In  bronze  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 

THE  HONOURABLE  HORATIO  WALPOLE, 

AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  ORFORD,  AT 

STRAWBERRY  HILL,  MIDDLESEX. 

1.  An  Eagle  found  in  the  gardens  of  Boc- 
capadugli,  within  the  precind  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  It  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  fuperior  to  the  celebrated  bronze  in  the 
villa  Mattei. 

2.  A buft  of  Vefpafian  in  Bafaltes,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip,  purchafcd  from  the 
colledion  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

3.  A buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

4.  A buft  of  Domatilla,  the  wife  of  Vefpa- 
fian, very  rare. 

5.  A buft  of  Camillus,  or  a facrificing 
Prieft. 

6.  A buft  of  Julia  Mcefa. 

7.  A buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder. 

8.  A buft  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Clau- 
dius, very  rare. 

u 3 
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g.  A fmall  bronze  buft  of  Caligula,  with 
filver  eyes.  It  appears  to  be  a portrait  of  that 
emperour,  at  the  commencement  of  his  mad- 
nefs.  It  was  one  of  the  antiques  dug  up 
when  Herculaneum  was  firft  difcovered.  It 
belonged  to  the  Prince  D’EIboeuf,  and  was 
fent  by  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

10.  An  antique  figure  of  a Mufe  in  filver, 
fitting. 

11.  A fmall  bronze  buff  of  Caracalla. 

12.  A buft  of  Tiberius  bought  of  Mr. 
Jennens. 

13.  A bull  of  Julia  Domna. 

14.  A buft  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
perour Titus. 

13.  A buft  called  Cicero. 

16.  A groupe  of  Harpocrates  and  Telei- 
phones. 

1 7.  A ftatue  of  Antinous,  of  Greek  work- 
jnanfhip. 

18.  A ftatue  of  Zenocrates. 

Mr.  H.  Walpole  purchafed  the  whole  col- 
lection of  fmall  antique  bronzes,  Roman  cu- 
linary inftruments,  lamps,  &c.  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the 
biographer  of  Cicero,  during  his  refidence 
at  Rome. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE’S  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  AT  CASTLE  HOWARD,  YORK- 
SHIRE. 


1.  Cupid  bending  liis  bow.  A ftatue  four 
feet  high.  The  head  broken  oft ; the  legs 
and  arms  reftored.  It  is  a duplicate  of  Sir 
R.  Worfley’s. 

2.  A head  of  a boy  unknown  ; probably  a 
portrait.  The  buft  is  modern,  and  the  hair 
is  minutely  picked  out,  as  charaCtcriftic 
of  the  aera  of  Philip,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

3.  A buft:  of  a man,  entire,  refembling  one  in 
Mr.  Lyde  Brown’s  collection  now  at  Petcrf- 
burgh.  The  face  and  drapery  are  highly  po- 
lifhed,  but  the  hair,  beard,  and  fringe  of  the 
drapery,  remain  frefh  from  the  tool.  In  the 
teftora  of  the  plinth  is  a Cupid  fpearing  a 
Boar.  In  the  ftyle  of  the  Nero  at  Wilton, 
which  is  not  antique. 

4.  A buft  of  Domitius  Ainobarbus,  as  in  the 
above  mentioned  collection.  The  bufliy  fide 

U 4 hair 
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hair  and  beard  are  frelh  from  the  tool.  Face 
and  drapery  polifhed,  but  imperfect.  The 
plinth  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  In 
the  ftyle  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

5.  A buff  of  Antoninus  Pius ; probably  a real 
portrait,  and  well  finilhed.  The  right  lhoulder 
and  nofe  are  reftored. 

6.  A baft  of  Commodus  when  young.  In- 
tire ; the  drapery  is  polilhed.  Bufts  of  this 
Emperor  were  frequent,  and  by  the  beft  fculp- 
tors  then  exifting  at  Rome. 

7.  A head  of  Agrippina,  entire  ; but  to  be 
doubted.  The  hair  is  difpofed  in  rows  of  de- 
tached curls,  and  the  buft  modern. 

8.  A head  of  Bacchus  Diphues,  fimilar  to 
that  called  Ariadne  in  the  Capitol.  It  is 
flefhy  and  effeminate. 

9.  A head  of  Atis with  the  Phrygian  bon-? 


» The  Atis  is  in  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Townley’s  Apollo. 
Atis  is  called  “ Cvbeleius”  by  Ovid  (Met.  1.  x.  v.  104.) 
He  was  (.he  prieft  of  Cybele,  and  beloved  by  her.  His 
ftory  is  mythological,  as  may  be  feen  in  Arnobius,  1.  v. 
Adonis-Atis  was  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  Orifis, 
and  by  the  Afiyrians  by  the  title  of  Thammuz.  Macro- 
jjius,  1.  i.  Saturn,  c.  21.  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis  Syntag. 
c.  10.  He  was  the  firft  Hierophant,  or  teacher  of  Myf. 
feries. 
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net,  much  mutilated  and  reftored.  Of  excel- 
lent fculpture. 

10.  A head  of  a Diofcuros ; nofe  reftored. 

11.  A head  of  Silenus  or  Pan,  much  in  the 
ftyle  of  that  in  the  Vatican. 

12.  A head  of  Minerva.  Hecate  in  Bigio  or 
grey  marble.  The  cafque  refembles  that  of 
the  “ Urbs  Roma.”  The  creft  is  a winged 
ferpent.  On  the  ftdes  are  equeftrian  Ama- 
zons. Face  modern. 

13.  A large  mafque  of  Bacchus  Barba tus, 
with  the  knot  curls  on  the  forehead,  fillet,  &c. 

1 4.  A head  of  Ifis,  intire ; with  the  diadema 
and  wreath  of  Lotus  flowers. 

15.  A head  of  a Roman,  large  life,  faid  to  be 
Junius  Brutus. 

16.  A figure  of  Atis  Diphues,  in  fmall 
bronze. 

17.  A figure  of  Nemefts  or  Medufak,  Do. 

She  is  fitting  with  an  air  of  melancholy, 

the  hand  fupporting  the  head,  and  refting  on 
the  knee.  A ferpent  twifted  about  each 
arm.  Serpent  and  wings  on  the  head.  It 

k The  mod  celebrated  hurt  known  to  exift,  is  that  of 
Ji/Ieduia  in  the  Rondonini  Palace  at  Rome. 

has 
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has  been  probably  attached  to  a Le&ifter- 
nium  K 

1 8.  A figure  of  Mars,  Do. 

Several  animals,  likewife  in  fmall  bronze. 

Two  groupes  of  a Lion  tearing  a Bull,  as 
frequently  feen  on  Sarcophagi  of  higher  anti- 
quity, being  an  ufual  fymbol  of  dififolution. 

A Sarcophagus,  with  a Genius,  in  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  Ofiris,  fupported  by  others.  The 
top  is  a modern  flab,  into  which  is  inferted  a 
drunken  Silenus  afleep. 

A Sarcophagus,  three  feet  long,  upon 
which  is  a Genius  with  a Goat.  It  is  of 
good  fculpture,  though  many  parts  are  re- 
ftored. 


1 Ledfifternia  werefeaftsof  the  Septemviri  Epulones  when 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  laid  on  rich  couches  (called 
likewife  Ledtihernia),  and  were  confidered  as  principal 
guefts.  Caius  Seftius,  for  whom  the  Pyramid  near  Rome 
was  eredted,  was  one  of  the  Septemviri  Epulones. 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES  MADE  BY 
CHARLES  TOWNLEY,  ESQ.  P ARJKL  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


" Ihgenium  fabtile  videndis  Artibus.” 

Hor,  Epifl. 


1.  A statue  of  Ifis  or  Ceres,  the  fize  of 
life.  The  left  hand  holds  the  thurybulum  ; 
the  head  is  crowned  with  a diadem,  oveF 
which  between  two  ferpents  eredl  is  placed  a 
difcus  with  ears  of  corn  fpringing  from  it, 
correfponding  to  the  defcription  of  this  deity 
by  Apuleius,  Met.  1.  xi.  This  ftatue  was 
formerly  in  the  Maccarani  Palace  at  Rome. 

2.  A fmall  ftatue  of  Ifis  or  of  a Mufe  fit- 
ting on  a rock  and  playing  on  the  barbiton. 
}t  was  formerly  in  the  Barbarini  Palace. 

3.  A ftatue  the  fize  of  life,  of  the  Libera 

or 
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or  Female  Bacchus  % attended  like  that  god 
by  the  panther,  and  bearing  the  thyrfus  on 
her  fhoulder,  with  a wreath  of  ivy  on  her 
head.  Her  drapery  confifts  of  a long  tunic,  over 
which  a fhort  veft  hangs  a little  way  below 
the  waift,  and  is  bound  clofe  by  a belt,  which 
pafles  over  the  right  fhoulder  and  between 
the  breafts.  Found  in  1774  at  Roma  vec- 
chia. 

4.  A ftatue  of  Ifis,  6 f.  6 inches  high,  re- 
prefented  in  her  dignified  character,  as  the 
queen  and  mother  of  all  things,  having  upon 
her  head  the  myflical  bafket  formed  of  the 
Lotus  flower,  which  was  the  primitive  fym- 
bol  of  the  paflive  means  of  production,  per- 
fonified  under  the  denomination  of  this  god- 
defs.  The  other  ornaments  upon  this  figure, 
fuch  as  the  chaplet,  ear-rings,  &c.  are  all  com- 
pofed  of  myflical  forms.  The  right  hand  is 
modern  ; but  the  original,  no  doubt,  held  the 
Lotus  flower  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
figure  is  fo  frequently  repeated  on  medals, 
cameos,  &c.  This  ftatue  was  found  about 


a “ A^irsya  xou  SeAuv  Se  ^u^Xuasiov  I auxov.” 

Orpii.  Hymn.  5.  v.  9.  40.  v.  4. 
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two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Mc- 
tella,  near  the  Appian  Road,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  it  in  his 
palace  called  the  Villa  Montalto,  and  it  was 
added  to  this  cohesion  in  1786. 

5.  A Terminus  of  Pan,  or  of  Bacchus  the 
harmonizer.  It  is  ccmpofed  of  the  fquare 
cippus,  with  the  ufual  bearded  head  of  Bac- 
chus upon  it,  to  which  are  added  arms  holding 
a flute  of  a particular  form  to  the  lips,  which 
mark  ftrongly  the  add  of  blowing.  This  ele- 
gant Terminus,  which  is  about  four  feet  high, 
is  alfo  drefied  in  the  Bafiareid  robe,  and  the 
head  is  ornamented  with  a diadem  faftened 
by  a cord.  It  was  found  in  1779,  in  the 
Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  near  Civita  Lavinia, 
the  ancient  Lanuvium. 

6.  A ftatue  of  Bacchus b,  of  the  age  and 
fize  of  a boy  three  feet  high.  The  head  is 
crowned  with  a wreath  of  ivy,  and  the  body 
is  ingeniourty  inverted  in  the  fkin  of  a goat, 
of  wrhich  the  legs  form  a knot  below  the 


b “ Tibi  cum  fine  cornibns  adllat 
Virgineum  caput  eft.” 

Ovid.  Met.  J.  iv.  v.  20. 
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breads.  It  was  found  in  the  Villa  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius  before  mentioned  in  1775. 

7.  Statue  of  a young  Bacchus,  the  fize  of 
life.  It  is  naked,  excepting  the  {kin  of  a 
lion,  covering  part  of  both  fhoulders  and  the 
breaft ; the  feet  are  likewife  covered  with 
fandals.  The  left  arm  embraces  an  effemi- 
nate or  androgenous  figure  of  Ampelus,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  the  form  of  a young 
genius,  with  the  vine  leaves  and  grapes 
fpringing  from  the  cheeks  and  the  body, 
which  gradually  lofes  the  human  forpi  and 
terminates  in  a vine  plant.  At  the  root  is 
a Lizard,  and  a Leopard  with  a collar  of  ivy 
round  its  neck  is  biting  at  a bunch  of  grapes. 
This  mythological  groupe  was  found  in  1773 
near  La  Storta,  the  firft  poft  from  Rome,  on 
the  road  to  Florence. 

8.  A ftatue  of  an  old  Faun  intoxicated,  or 
Silenus,  nearly  extended  on  his  back  in  an 
action  iimilar  to  that  of  the  Faun  in  bronze, 
engraved  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  bronzes 
m the  Muf.  D’Ercolano,  p.  161.  The  head 
was  originally  bound  with  a wreath  of  fome 
kind  of  metal,  as  appears  by  the  holes  to 
which  it  had  been  fixed.  It  is  the  fize  of 
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life.  The  right  arm  and  both  feet  are  mo- 
dern reflorations. 

9.  A flatue  of  Libera  or  Ariadne,  fix  feet 
four  inches  high,  naked  to  the  waifl,  and 
draped  below.  Found  in  1775  in  the  ruinf 
of  the  maritime  baths,  erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  at  Oflia. 

10.  A flatue  of  Adonis c,  in  the  form  of 
an  effeminate  youth  upon  his  back  aflcep  up- 
on a rock.  On  the  head  is  the  petafus  tied 
with  a firing  under  the  chin.  The  chlamys 
is  faflened  with  a fibula  on  the  fhoulder  co- 
vering part  of  the  body,  and  on  the  feet  are 
fandals  tied  with  bandages  reaching  to  the 
midleg.  It  was  found  at  Roma  Vecchia  in 

*77  4* 

11.  A flatue  of  Thalia,  the  pafloral  Mufe, 
richly  draped  with  the  tunic,  and  an  outward 
loofe  garment  of  fo  fine  a texture,  that  the 
form  of  the  body  and  limbs,  though  covered, 
are  very  apparent.  The  head,  as  ufually  of 
this  Mufe,  is  covered  with  a wreath  of  ivy, 
and  in  the  right  hand  is  the  Pedum,  or  paflo- 
toral  crook.  This  flatue  was  difeovered  in 

c Lucian.  Dial.  Deorum,  tom.  i.  p 232.  Muf.  Capet. 
T.  iv.  p.  249. 
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1776,  in  the  ruins  of  the  maritime  baths  of 
Claudius  at  Oftia,  near  the  Libera  (No.  9), 
and  is  five  feet  ten  inches  high. 

12.  A flatue  of  Diana,  the  fize  of  life, 
draped  and  in  the  atftion  of  throwing  a jave- 
lin, or  of  holding  a torch.  Which  of  thefe 
chara&ers  originally  belonged  to  this  flatue 
is  uncertain,  the  greater  part  of  the  arms 
having  been  reftored ; moll  probably  the  latter, 
from  the  hair  being  tied  on  the  top  of  the 
head  in  imitation  of  flames,  according  to 
the  ufual  reprefentations  of  Diana  Lucifera 
on  medals  and  other  monuments.  Found  in 
1772,  near  La  Storta,  as  (No.  j)d. 

13.  A flatue  of  a Difcobolus  bending  for- 
ward in  the  aft  of  throwing  the  Difcus,  the 
original  of  which  wTas  in  bronze,  and  the 
work  of  Myro.  This  very  fuperior  flatue  was 
found  in  1791,  in  part  of  Hadrian’s  Villa, 
near  Tivoli,  now  belonging  to  the  Marefofchi 
family. 

14.  A portrait  of  a youth  in  the  form  of  a 
Terminus,  to  which  are  added  the  human 
fhoulders.  This  youth  had  been  dedicated  to 

d Lucian.  Philopfeudes.  Quintilian  da  Inft.  Orat.  1.  xii. 
c.  14.  Pliny,  1.  xxxiv. 
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or  placed  under  the  protection  of  Mercury,  as 
appears  from  the  attributes  of  that  Deity 
•which  accompany  the  portrait.  It  is  nearly 
five  feet  high,  and  was  found  near  Frafcati  in 
177°. 

15.  A ftatue  in  bronze  of  Apollo,  with  the 
chlamys  fattened  over  the  left  fhoulder  by  a 
fibula,  in  the  form  of  a crefccnt,  and  hanging 
over  the  arm,  falls  down  to  the  feet.  It  was 
purchafed  at  Monfieur  L’Allemand  de  Choi- 
feul’s  fale  at  Paris  1774,  and  is  engraved,  but 
very  badly,  in  Count  Caylus’  Antiquities, 
vol.  ii.  pi.  77.  Two  feet  four  inches  high. 

16.  A Cupid  lying  afleep  upon  the  (kin  of 
a Lion,  the  club  and  other  attributes  of  Her- 
cules are  placed  before  him,  and  his  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows  behind  him,  a Lizard  at  his 
feet,  and  another  is  creeping  from  under  the 
Lion’s  fkin.  The  plinth  is  three  feet  long. 
It  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Alexander  Al- 
bani  and  to  Mr.  Beaumont.  Cupid  with  a 
Lizard  is  in  the  Arundel,  and  other  collections 
in  England. 

17.  A fmall  ftatue  of  Cupid  bending  his 
bow.  A Lion’s  fkin  hangs  over  the  quiver, 
which  ferves  as  the  fupport.  It  was  found  in 
1 775,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  enclofed  with- 
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in  a large  amphora  at  Caftel  Guido,  the  an- 
cient Lorium,  where  Antoninus  Pius  died, 
and  where  Galeria  Fauftina,  his  wife,  had  a 
villa.  Calliftratus  defcribes  a flatue  in 
bronze  exactly  in  this  attitude,  as  a moft  ad- 
mired work  of  Praxiteles,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Paufanias 
mentions  but  one  copy,  which  was  of  Cupid 
bv  Menodorus,  after  Praxiteles.  Sir  R.  Worf- 
ley  has  one  at  ^ ppuldurcombc,  and  there  is 
another  at  Wilton,  but  neither  of  thcfe  has 
the  Lion’s  fkin  thrown  over  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  many  antique  repetitions,  which 
have  been  difcovered,  thirteen  of  which  Rill 
exift,  may  afcertain  to  us,  that  they  are  copies 
of  that  famous  mafterpiece. 

18.  A torfo  of  a fmall  flatue  of  Venus, 
purchafed  of  Cavaceppi  the  fculptor,  at 
Rome. 

19.  A flatue6  four  feet  high,  wanting  the 
greater  part  of  both  arms,  of  a Venus,  or, 
more  properly,  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  under  her 
appellation  of  Angerona,  who  is  reprefented 
on  ancient  monuments  with  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand  applied  to  the  mouth,  in.  which 

e Lucian.  Appuleius  Met.  1.  10. 
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action  this  figure  was  probably  employed,  as  a 
Email  point  of  marble  remained  on  the  chin. 
Ifis  is  thus  renrefented  in  a Hate  of  filence  or 

x 

inadfion. 

20.  A llatue  of  a Faun,  about  four  feet 
high,  holding  a fyringa  in  the  right  hand  and 
a pedum  f in  the  left ; formerly  in  the  Mac- 
carani  palace  at  Home.  The  refforations 
were  executed  by  Algardi. 

21,  22.  Two  llatues  about  four  feet  high, 
found,  in  1 775,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  fituate 
near  Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium. 
They  arc  antique  repetitions  of  a ftatue  ill 
bronze  deferibed  by  Pliny  and  Paufanias,  as 
one  of  the  moll  admired  works  of  Praxiteles. 
This  ftatue  wras  diftinguifhed  at  Athens, 
where  it  flood  in  the  flreet  of  the  Tripods,  by 
the  name  of  nEPlBOHToN,  (meaning  Prte- 
clarus,  the  renowned)  becaufe  that  great 
fculptor  had  ingenioufly  united  in  that  figure 
twro  very  different  mythological  characters, 
namely,  that  of  Bacchus,  wrhofe  form  when 
young  is  graceful  and  effeminate,  and  that  of 
a fatyr.  On  the  firfl  afpedt,  thefe  llatues 

f At  tu  fume  pedum.  Virg.  Eel.  V.  v.  88. 
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give  the  idea  of  a beautiful  young  Bacchus, 
with  an  attitude  of  graceful  dignity,  and  the 
head  gently  inclined  forward ; but  foon  the 
joint  character  of  the  fatyr  appears  in  the 
horns,  the  pointed  ears  and  the  fhaggy  hair 
of  the  goat,  and  the  body  partakes  likewife 
of  firmnefs  and  mufcular  drynefs.  Thefe 
ftatucs  are  further  remarkable  for  bearing  on 
their  fupports  the  names  of  the  artifts,  en- 
graved in  ancient  Greek  letters5. 

23.  A rccum- 

t On  one  of  them  is  the  following  infcription,  partly 
effaced  by  the  mark  of  an  iron  cramp,  which  mull  have 
ferved  in  an  ancient  repair  of  this  llatue,  and  Ihews  that  it 
was  highly  valued. 

MAPKOS 

KOgSOT 

TI03 

KEPAflN 

EHOIEI 

And  upon  the  other  is  written, 

MAAPKOE 

KOSSOT 

TIOE 

MAAPKOT 

AI1EAET 

©EPOS 

KEPAON 

EnOIEI. 
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23.  A recumbent  figure  of  Diana,  of  the 
fize  of  fmall  life,  with  clofe  drapery,  refting 
on  her  left  hand,  and  advancing  the  right. 
Upon  the  plinth  is  her  bow  with  the  heads  of 
Gryphons  at  the  ends  of  it. 

This 

The  names  of  Marcus,  Coffutius,  Cerdo,  are  Roman, 
although  written  in  Greek  characters,  which  language  was 
much  in  ufe  at  Rome  under  the  Antonines.  As  the  artift 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  infcription  takes  the  fame  name, 
and  adds  that  he  was  the  freedman  of  Marcus,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  likewife  his  pupil.  Vitruvius,  in  the 
preface  to  his  feventh  book,  obferves,  that  a Roman  citizen, 
named  Coffutius,  built  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Ju- 
piter of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  what  renders  thefe  in- 
fcriptions  more  valuable  is,  that  before  their  difcovery,  in 
1775,  there  exifled  only  one  infhnce  of  the  word 
“ EHOIEI”  being  infcribed  with  the  name  of  an  artift  on 
a ftatue  that  was  pofitively  declared  to  be  a copy,  namely, 
the  Cornuaglia  Venus,  copied  as  the  infcription  imports  by 
Menophantes  from  the  Venus  of  Troas.  Here  are  three 
certain  proofs,  that  the  expreffion  “ EriOIEI”  was  ufed  by 
the  ancient  copyers  of  celebrated  ftatues,  the  ftrict  mean- 
ing of  which  is  “ worked  at  it,”  and  in  thefe  inftances  it 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  “ invenit,”  invented  it. 
This  fame  term  “ EOOIEI,”  is,  however,  uniformly  ufed 
by  all  the  artitfs,  whofe  names  have  been  found  on  works 
of  art,  although  none  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  or 
any  ancient  writers  concerning  the  renowned  fculptors  of 
Greece.  There  is  not  even  a prefumptive  record  of  the 
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This  figure,  and  one  fimilar  to  it,  purchafed 
by  Count  Walmoden,  were  found,  in  1766, 
in  the  Villa  Verofpi,  the  fite  of  the  magnify 
cent  gardens  of  Saluft,  near  the  Circus  of 
Flora,  and  the  Salarian  Gate  of  Rome.  It  is 
probable,  that  they  had  been  part  of  the  de- 
corations of  the  fountain,  of  which  there  ap- 
peared traces  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  com-* 
pofed  of  rich  marbles  and  mofaics.  There 
are  two  other  repetitions  of  thefe  figures,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Borchefe,  and  the  other  in 
the  Colonna  palaces. 

24.  A Email  ftatue  of  Hercules,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  fitting  on  a rock,  covered 
writh  the  lion’s  fkin.  There  are  many  repe- 
titions of  this  compofition,  of  which  the 
Torfo  in  the  Vatican  appears  to  have  been 


authors  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  Florence  Venus,  and 
the  Vatican  Mercury,  hut  the  excellence  of  thefe  flatues 
evinces,  that  they  were  originals  bv  great  mailers.  The 
dying  Gladiator,  commonly  fo  called,  ranks  in  merit  with 
the  before-mentioned  llatues,  yet  is  probably  a copy  of  a 
Ifatue  in  bronze  by  Ctefilaus,  of  a wounded  man  at  the 
point  of  death,  in  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  might  be 
perceived  how  many  moments  of  life  yet  remained. 
“ Vulneratum  deficientem,  in  r|uo  poffit  intelligi  quantum 
reflet  anim*.’-’ 
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the  original.  The  right  arm  is  improperly 
reflored,  holding  apples  inftead  of  a patera. 

25.  A flatue  in  bronze  of  Hercules,  carry- 
ing away  apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hef- 
perides.  Behind  him  is  an  apple  tree,  on 
which  hangs  the  ferpent  or  dragon,  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  deftroyed.  It  w7as  found  at 
Gebeleh,  a fmall  modern  town  near  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  Bvbios,  on  the  coaft  of  Syria, 
and  was  fent  to  England  by  the  late  Dr. 
Swinney,  Chaplain  to  the  Embaffy  at  Con- 
ftantinople  in  1779,  where  he  purchafed  it 
of  a Greek  merchant,  who  had  recently  pro- 
cured it  upon  its  firft  difcovery.  \ Two  feet 
fix  inches  high. 

26-.  A figure  of  a youth  placed  on  the 
ground,  with  one  leg  bent  under  him,  and 
the  other  flretched  forward.  He  holds  w ith 
both  hands  the  fragment  of  an  arm,  which  he 
is  biting,  and  which  is  part  of  another  figure, 
compofing  originally  a groupe  of  two  youths, 
who  had  quarelled  at  the  game  of  the  Talus, 
as  appears  by  one  of  the  bones  which  remains 
in  the  hand  of  the  broken  arm.  The  body 
is  covered  in  part  by  a veft  made  of  the  ikin 
of  fome  animal.  This  groupe  was  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome,  during  the  pon- 
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tificate  of  Urban  VIII.  and  was  placed  by 
Cardinal  Francefco  Barbarini,  nephew  of  that 
Pope,  in  the  Barbarini  Palace,  from  whence 
it  palled  to  this  colleCtiou  in  1768.  The 
Aftragalizontes  of  Polycletus  are  recorded  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  in  bronze,  and  placed  in 
the  palace  of  Titus,  contiguous  to  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre1’.  The  fubjeCt  of  this  groupe, 
according  fo  exactly  with  the  above  mention- 
ed, little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being 
a repetition  of  it,  as  originally  conjectured  by 
Winckelmann,  T.  ii.  p.  196. 

27.  A groupe  of  a Faun  and  a Nymph, 
frnall  life,  found,  1772,  by  Domenico  de  An- 
gelis,  in  the  Pianura  di  Caflio,  near  Tivoli, 
with  many  other  valuable  monuments,  now 
placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  mentioned  by  Vif- 
conti,  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  T.  i.  p.  13. 

28.  A groupe  of  a Dog  and  Bitch  at 
play,  about  two  feet  high.  A groupe  nearly 
fimilar  to  this,  now  in  the  Vatican  Mufeum, 
was  found  with  it,  1774,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamil- 

* “ Polycletus  fecit  duos  pueros  talis  nudos  ludentes,  qui 
vocantur  Aflragalizontes,  et  funt  in  Titi  imperatoris  atrio, 
quo  opere  nullum  abfolutius  plerique  judicant.”  Plin. 
I.  xxxiv. 
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ton,  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  which  Rands  within 
the  precind  of  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
at  Lanuvium. 

29.  A terminus  of  the  bearded  Bacchus, 
in  his  Priapeid  charader.  The  whole  cippus 
with  the  head  is  intire,  and  of  ancient  Greek 
workmanfhip.  It  is  fix  feet  high,  was  found 
near  Baice,  in  1771,  and  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  Dr.  Adair. 

30.  A head  of  Juno,  larger  than  life, 
crowned  with  an  indented  tutulus  or  diadem, 
peculiar  to  the  prieffchood.  Brought  from 
Rome  1774. 

31.  A coloffal  head  of  Minerva,  fent  from 
Rome  1787.  The  ancient  eyes  had  been 
made  of  various  materials,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  eye,  the  fockets  only  of  which  now 
remain.  The  border  alfo  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  helmet,  which  was  of  the  clofe  fort, 
fuch  as  is  given  to  the  heads  of  Minerva  upon 
the  paoft  early  medals  of  Athens. 

32.  A head  of  Apollo  Philcfius,  belonging 
anciently  to  a ftatue  of  Apollo,  fimilar  to 
that  engraven  in  the  Muf.  Capitol,  T.  iii. 
pi.  13.  This  head  was  obtained,  in  1773, 
from  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  upon  his 
removing  it  from  a flatue  of  Bacchus,  upon 
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which  it  had  been  improperly  placed,  then 
{landing  in  his  villa 

33.  A head  of  Meffalina,  wile  of  the  Em- 
perour  Claudius.  A head  fimilar  to  this, 
and  the  only  other  known  of  this  emprefs  in 
marble,  is  engraved  in  the  Muf.  Capitol,  T.  ii. 
pi.  14.  It  was  found  in  the  Villa  Cafali,  up- 
on the  Efquiline  Hill,  in  1775  k- 

34.  A head  of  Aratus1  the  Cilician,  or  the 
Aflronomer.  It  was  found,  in  1770,  at  Mu- 
raena,  amongft  ruins  of  a villa  belonging 
to  Sulpitius.  Varro  Mur^na,  whofe  valua- 
ble library  has  been  recorded,  and  who  was 
colleague  with  Auguftus  in  his  confulfhip. 
Similar  heads  are  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Knight.  They  are  all  in  the  belt  flyle  of 

1 Winckelmann.  Mon.  Ined  trat.  prelim,  p.  52. 

k Tacitus,  1.  ii.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  Suetonius  in  Claud. 

1 Aratus  was  horn  at*  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  and  lpent  the 
greater  part  ot  his  life  in  the  court  of  Autigonus  Gonetas, 
who  reigned  in  Syria  about  the  126th -Olympiad.  His 
Poem  called  the  Phenonemous,  was  commented  by 
Thales,  Zeno,  Callimachus,  Calliftratus,  Crates,  and 
Theon,  and  was  tranflated  by  Cicero  and  Germanicus. 
Eufeb.  in  Chron.  Suidas  et  Voffius  de  Hift.  Graec. 

Grecian- 
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Grecian  fculpture,  correfponding  with  the  age 
he  lived  in. 

35.  A terminus  head  of  Homer,  in  the 
younger  of  the  two  characters  of  heads,  which 
have  been  found  in  marble,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  the  father  of  Poetry,  becaufe  they 
referable  the  heads  which  appear  inferibed 
w ith  his  name  upon  the  medals  of  A maftris, 
and  other  cities,  whofe  inhabitants,  to  do  ho- 
nour to  themfelves,  claimed  him  as  a fellow 
citizen.  This  terminus  was  with  the  head 
above  mentioned. 

36.  A head  of  Julia  Sabina,  the  daughter 
of  Matidia,  whole  mother  wras  Marciana,  the  ' 
fitter  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Ha- 
drian, in  the  year  100  of  our  rera,  feventcen 
years  before  lie  was  declared  emperour.  She 
died,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  poilon,  in  138.  The 
'elaborate  and  intricate  fathion  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  which  appears  in  this  head,  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  thefe  two  emperours, 
and  it  is  exaCtly  repeated  upon  the  medals  of 
this  emprefs. 

37.  A head  of  Apollo  Mufagetes,  or  lead- 
er of  the  Mufes,  refembling  in  the  hair 
and  character  of  the  face  the  head  of  a 
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Mufem.  It  belonged  to  a ftatue  of  Apollo, 
fimilar  to  that  engraven  in  Muf.  Capitol, 
T.  iii.  15.  It  was  brought  to  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lyde  Browne. 

38.  A head  of  Minerva,  found,  in  1784,  in 
the  Villa  Caiali,  amongft  ruins,  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  baths  of  Olympiadorus. 
The  eyes  were  formed  of  {tones  of  the  onyx 
kind,  or  of  vitrified  matter,  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  eye.  The  helmet  and  the  bread; 
are  executed  in  bronze  bv  Albacini,  from  an 

-j 

antique  buft  of  Minerva,  engraven  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Vatican  Mufeum. 

39.  A head  ot  an  Amazon,  in  the  early 
ftyle  of  Grecian  fculpture.  It  belonged  to  a 
ftatue  fimilar  to  that  which  is  engraven  in 
Muf.  Capitol,  T.  ii.  pi.  46,  and  to  that  for- 
merly in  the  Mattei  collection,  now  in  the 
V atican.  Brought  from  Rome  by  Mr.  Lyde 
Browne. 

40.  A head  belonging  to  a itatuc  of  one  of 
the  Diofcuri,  a character  frequently  repeated. 
Found  near  Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

m Talis  erat  cultu  facies,  quam  dicere  vere 

Virgineam  in  puero,  puerilem  in  virgine  pofies. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii.  v.  324. 

41.  A head 
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41.  A head  of  Ifis,  in  an  ancient  ftyle  of 
fculpture,  ending  in  a terminus.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  in  the  Pan- 
tanella,  a part  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  near 
Tivoli. 

42.  A head  of  Diana.  The  hair  of  the 
Tides  is  tied  in  a knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  back  part  it  forms  a buft,  which 
projects,  refembling  flames,  or  as  a fymbol  of 
virginity  n. 

43.  A head  of  Atis,  with  the  Phrygian  or 
mvftical  conic  bonnet.  Found  near  Home0. 

J 

44.  A head  bearing  a helmet,  and  ending 
in  a terminus  with  the  name  of  Pericles  thus 
infcribed  upon  it,  “ nEPiKAHE.”  The  por- 
trait of  this  great  warrior  and  legiflator  was 
not  known  in  thefe  days,  until  this  terminus, 
and  another  fimilar  to  it,  but  of  a lcfs  ancient 
though  of  a more  finilhed  ftyle  of  fculpture, 
were  difcovered,  in  1780,  at  the  Pianura  di 
Caflio.  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  T.  i.  p.  13,  and 


ut  faces  fplendidas 


Quatiunt  comas. 

0 Diodorus  Sic.  1.  iv. 
Met.  1.  x.  v.  104. 


Catullus. 

Catullus  Galliambic.  Ovid. 

T.  vi. 
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T.  vi.  p.  43.  It  is  engraven  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke’s  Athenian  Letters. 

43.  A terminus  head  of  Komer,  reprefcnt- 
cd  in  a more  advanced  age,  and  in  a more 
fublime  and  animated  character  than  that  be- 
fore mentioned.  Found,  in  1780,  amongft 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Baiae. 

46.  A head  of  Jupiter.  This  exquifitc 
morceau  is  in  the  ltyle,  and  of  the  age  of 
Praxiteles,  when  grace  and  foftnefs  of  ex- 
preffion  were  added  to  truth  and  charac- 
terp. 

47.  An  animated  head,  larger  than  life, 
looking  upwards  in  great  agitation.  It  was 
found,  in  1771,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  in 
that  part  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  near  Tivoli,  now 
called  the  Pantanella,  along  with  feveral  pieces 
of  the  ftatue  or  groupe  to  which  it  belonged. 
A repetition,  or  copy  of  this  head,  but  in  an 
inferior  fryle  of  fculpture,  was  found  near  it, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  Mufeum. 

48.  A head,  formerly  in  the  Villa  Mon- 

p “ hominum  fator  atque  deorum 

Voltu,  quo  coeluni  tempeftates  que  ferenat. 

Virg.  4En.  i.  v.  253. 
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talto  at  Rome.  It  is  covered  with  what  is 
called  the  Phrygian,  or  pyramidal  hood,  the 
chin  with  great  part  of  the  cheeks  are  /wrap- 
ped up  in  drapery,  and  the  charaRer  of  the 
face  partakes  of  the  youthful  beauty  of  either 
fex.  This  circumftance  denotes  that  it  re- 
prefents  Bacchus  with  his  male  and  female 
qualities,  and  under  his  denomination  of  Ado- 
nis in  Inferis.  The  hood  or  veil  placed  upon 
the  myftic  figures  by  the  ancients,  conftantly 
alluded  to  the  Inferi,  or  the  inactive  Rate  of 
the  animating  fpirit q. 

49.  A head,  confidcrably  larger  than  life, 
with  difhevelled  hair  and  the  upper  lip  un- 
fhaven.  It  was  found  in  Trajan’s  Forum  at 
Rome,  and  is  luppofed  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Decebalus,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Dacians, 
who  was  fubdued  by  Trajan.  Decebalus  firffc 
attacked  the  Romans,  in  the  year  go  of  our 
aera,  and  was  finally  defeated  about  102.  He 

* BAKXOS  ENI.  ZHOIXIN.  ENI.  $©IMENOIEIN  AAI2- 
NETZ.  Aufon.  Epig.  ix. 

Plutarch.  Symp.  iv.  p.511.  Macrobius,  I.  iii.  c.  8. 
Clemens  Alexandria. 


3 
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was  then  38  years  old,  which  is  the  age  ex- 
preffcd  in  this  headr. 

50.  The  head  of  a Baccha  crowned  with 
a broad  fillet  diadem.  The  hair  is  fantafti- 
cally  difpofed  in  large  maflcs  before  and  be- 
hind. It  was  found,  in  1 776,  in  the  villa 
of  the  Chevalier  Giraude,  near  the  gate  of 
San  Pancrazio  at  Rome. 

51.  A head,  confiderably  larger  than  life, 
of  Antinous  deified,  in  the  character  of  Bac- 
chus, being  crowned  with  a wreath  of  ivy s. 


' Dion  Caflius  defcribcs  the  rage  and  difappointment  by 
which  Decebalus  was  adluated  at  the  moment  of  his  fub- 
miffion,  and  which  are  ftrongly  marked  in  the  countenance 
of  this  head,  and  coincide  with  Milton’s  Fallen  Angel. 

and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntlefs  courage  and  confiderate  pride 
Waiting  revenge. 

s The  two  mofc  noted  buds  for  prefervatjon  and  work- 
manfhip  (though  not  fuperior  to  this)  are,  one  in  the 
Muf.  Capitol,  with  the  chlamys  on  the  left  flioulder,  and 
another  in  the  Villa  Albani,  alfo  with  the  breaft  naked. 
The  two  coloflal  heads  of  this  emperour  in  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  Farnefe  Palace,  being  much  mutilated,  their 
chief  merit  conftfts  in  their  fize.  Pliny  in  Panegyr.  c.  22. 
“ Dum  filens  adftat,  flatus  eft;  vultufque  diferti.” 


This 
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This  head,  with  feveral  parts  of  the  ftatue  to 
which  it  belonged,  were  found,  in  1770,  in 
fmall  pieces,  made  life  of  as  {tones  in  a wall, 
ere&ed  during  the  barbarous  ages,  in  the 
grounds  called  la  tenuta  della  Tedefca,  near 
the  Villa  Pamfili. 

52.  A head  of  Hercules,  yourig  arid  larger 
than  life,  formerly  in  the  Barbarini  Palace. 
The  heads  of  Hercules  upon  the  gold  medals 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  exactly  re- 
femble  this,  even  to  the  final),  lock  of  hair  be- 
tween the  ear  and  cheek. 

53.  A head  of  Caracalla,  placed  upon  a 
modern  buft.  It  was  found,  in  1 776,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Monache  delle  quattro  fontane, 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  twenty  Roman  palms 
below  the  furface. 

54.  A coloffal  head  of  Hercules,  in  a very 
ancient  ftyle  of  fculpture,  the  hard  and  mi- 
nute manner  in  which  it  is  worked  having 
been  abandoned  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  nearly 
500  years  before  our  asra.  It  was  found,  in 
1770,  in  Hadrian’s  Villa,  where  it  was  pro- 
bably placed  by  that  emperour  as  an  example 
of  the  moll  antique  Greek  fculpture. 

55.  A head  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Co- 

Y rinth, 
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rinth,  and  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece. 
It  belonged  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  but  remained 
at  the  Villa  Montalto,  as  an  unknown  por- 
trait, till  a head  exaflly  refembling  it  was 
found,  in  1776,  at  the  pianura  di  Caffio,  near 
Tivoli,  with  the  name  of  Periander  inferibed, 
which  is  engraven  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm. 
pi.  25. 

^6.  A bufl  of  Ifi3- Aphrodite,  placed  upon 
the  flower  of  the  Lotus.  It  is  the  fize  of 
large  life,  and  was  purchafed  of  the  Laurcn- 
zano  family  at  Naples  in  1772,  in  whofe 
pofleflion  it  had  remained  many  years. 

57.  A buft  of  Trajan  of  the  fize  of  large 
life,  with  the  breaft  naked.  It  was  found  in 
the  Campagna  at  Rome  in  1776,  and  added 
to  this  cohesion. 

58.  A bufl;  of  Lucius  Verus,  larger  than 
life,  in  the  military  drefs,  covered  with  the 
imperial  paludamentum.  It  wras  formerly  111 
the  Mattei  Villa,  and  in  engraven  in  the  Muf. 
Mattcianum. 

59.  A bufl  of  Marcellusf  the  nephew  of 


* Sed  firons  lseta  parum  et  dejedto  lumina  voltu. 

Yirg.  IE.  1.  vi.  v.  863. 

Augultus, 
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Auguftus,  draped  with  a toga.  On  the  plinth 
is  the  following  infcription, 

“ DECEMVIRI.  STLITIBVS  IVDICANDIS.” 

which  indicates  that  the  decemvirs,  appointed 
to  judge  in  law  caufes,  erected  this  bull. 
“ Stlitibus”  is  a corruption  of  de  Litibus, 
which  took  place  during  the  republic  of 
Rome,  and  was  continued  to  the  later  times 
of  the  emperours.  This  buff  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  in  1775. 

60.  A bull  of  Hadrian  larger  than  life, 
with  the  breath  naked,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
Montalto.  Abbate  Vifconti,  fpeaking  of  the 
coloifal  head  of  Hadrian,  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 
T.  vi.  pi.  45,  enumerates  the  five  moil  valua- 
ble bulls  of  this  emperour  that  are  known, 
namely,  the  coloifal  one  before  mentioned, 
lately  removed  from  the  Caftello  Sant.  An- 
gelo ; one  of  the  three  preferved  in  the  Muf. 
Capitol.  (T.  ii.  pi.  34.)  ; one  in  the  Rufpoli 
palace ; one  in  the  Colonna  palace,  with  the 
breaft  naked  excepting  the  belt  of  the  para- 
zonium,  which  erodes  it ; and  the  buft  now 
in  this  collection. 

61.  A head  much  larger  than  life  of  Mar- 

Y 2 
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cus  Aurelius,  reprefented  as  Pontifex  Max.  in 
the  facrificing  robes,  veiled  and  crowned  with 
chaplets,  and  the  cereal  wreath.  His  coun- 
tenance exprefies  the  calm  benevolence  of  his 
mind,  and  the  dignified  gravity  which  his 
philofophic  purfuits  had  rendered  habitual  to 
him u.  This  head  was  obtained  from  the 
Mattei  colle&ion  in  1773. 

62.  A head  of  Nero,  larger  than  life, 
brought  from  Athens  in  1740,  by  Dr.  Af- 
kew. 

63.  A head  of  Annia  Fauflina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  wife  of  his 
fuccefior  Marcus  Aurelius.  Purchafed  at 
Pozzuolo  1777. 

64.  A bull  of  Hadrian,  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Cav.  Lolli,  on  the  fite  of  the  Emperor’s 
Villa  at  Tivoli,  purchafed  in  1768. 

63.  A head  of  Epicurus,  found  in  1 773,  in 
the  Villa  Cafali,  near  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  It  is  exactly  re- 
femblarit  of  the  head  of  that  philofopher, 
found  with  the  name  upon  it,  and  joined  in 

v “ Stadium  phiiofophis  feriumque  et  gravem  reddidit, 
non  tamen  prorfus  abolita  in  eo  comitate.”  Jul.  Capito- 
linas. 


the 
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the  Janus  manner,  with  the  head  of  Metro- 
dorus.  Muf.  Capit.  T.  i.  p.  5. 

66.  A bull  of  a middle  aged  man.  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  are  fhort  and 
bufhy.  The  left  lhoulder  bears  part  of  a 
chlamys  fattened  with  a round  buckle.  O11 
the  bade  is  the  following  infcription. 

L.  iEMILIVS  FORTVNATVS. 

AMICO  OPTIMO.  S.  P.  F. 

The  initials  S.  P.  F.  ftands  for  “ fua  pecu- 
nia  fecit.”  It  wTas  found,  in  1776,  amongft 
the  extenfive  ruins  within  the  grounds,  be- 
longing to  the  Cefarea  family,  near  Gen- 
zano. 

69.  An  Eagle  x about  twenty  inches  high, 
fent  from  Rome  to  the  late  Mr.  Beaumont. 
The  head  is  modern. 

70.  A fountain  compofed  of  the  ttem  of 
the  Lotus,  regenerating  three  times  from  its 
calyx.  The  lowrer  divifion  is  apparentU  fur- 
rounded  with  the  branches  and  fruit  of  an 

* « Ti 

ie  feathered  king 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing.” 

Gray’s  Odes. 

Y 3 
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olive  tree.  Hound  the  middle  diviiion  are 
branches  of  ivy  and  a ferpent ; the  upper  part 
terminates  in  a pyramidal  bud  fpringing  from 
amidft  its  leaves.  This  curious  myftical 
compolition  was  difcovered,  in  1776,  by  Ni- 
cclo  La  Piccola,  near  the  road  between  Tivoli 
and  Praenefte.  Six  feet  fix  inches  in  height. 
See  Muf.  Capitol,  pi.  10,  of  a Serpent  twin- 
ing round  a CnTa. 

71.  A bas-relief y reprefenting  a Candela- 
brum, compofcd  of  the  item  of  a Lotus, 
fpringing  from  a tripod  altar,  ornamented 

y When  Candelabra  ferved  to  hold  the  real  fire  in  tem- 
p’es,  a metal  grate  or  dilh  containing  combufiibles  was  oc- 
cafionally  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  flower,  which  was  flat- 
tened for  that  pnrpofe.  Sometimes  lamps  were  placed  ort 
the  top  inflead  of  fire.  Of  this  fort,  was  that  given  by  An- 
tiochus  II.  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  It  is 
defenbed  by  Cicero  (in  Verrem.  1.  iv.  564  and  71),  “ cu- 
gus  fulgore  coliucere  atque  illufixari  Jov.  opt.  max.  tern- 
plum  oportebat.  Solomon,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings, 
c.  vii.  v.  491,  deferibes  this  kind  of  Candelabra  with 
lamps  placed  upon  them,  44  candelabra  aurea  quafi  lilii 
flores  et  lucernas  defuper  aureas.”  This  platform  is  called 
by  Pollux  Cnomaft.  1.  x.  115,  and  1.  vi.  109,  “ II ivaxioy” 
and  “ Ihvcty.iiTMOy,"  and  by  the  Latins  “ fuperficies.”  Plin. 
1.  x^xiv.  5,  6. 
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with  Rams  heads  at  the  angles,  and  fupport- 
ed  upon  the  legs  of  Lions,  On  the  top  of 
the  flem  is  the  flower  fhaped  like  a bell, 
which,  by  the  handles  which  arc  added  to  it, 
takes  the  form  of  a vafe,  and  contains  the 
fire.  This  bas-relief,  about  two  feet  fquare, 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Mattei  family,  and 
is  publifhed  in  the  Muf.  Matteianum  z. 

72.  A Vafe  three  feet  high,  with  handles. 
Its  form  is  oval,  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
many  Bacchanalian  figures  and  fy mbols  rela- 
tive to  the  Eleufinian  myfleries.  It  was  dug 
up  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  the  fite  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  near  the  ancient  Lanuvium, 
before  noticed. 


D.  M. 

M.  VLPIVS.  CERDO. 
T1TVLVM.  POSVIT. 
CLAVDLU.  TYCHENI 
CONGVGI.  CARiSSIMAE 
CVM.  QVA.  VIXIT.  ANNIS. 
XII.  MENS.  VI.  D1EB. 

III.  HOR.  X.  IN.  DIE 
MORTIS.  GRATIAS 
MAXIM  AS.  EGI 
APVT.  DEOS.  ET. 

A PVT  HOMINES. 

Y 4 
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73.  A bas-relief  feven  feet  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  fix  inches  high,  rcprefenting  the 
nine  Mufes,  placed  within  five  arcades,  fup-! 
ported  by  fluted  columns,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  fefloons  of  foliage.  Each  Mufe 
has  her  chara&eriftic  attributes.  1.  Clio,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftory,  holding  a tablet  on  which 
Hie  is  writing  with  a ftylus.  2.  Calliope,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftoric  poetry.  3.  Erato,  her  left 
hand  refting  on  the  Pfalterium,  with  which 
Hie  accompanies  her  erotic  fongs.  4.  Melpo- 
mene, the  Mufe  of  tragedy,  with  her  attri- 
butes of  deftrudlion,  the  club  and  the  tragic 
mafk.  5.  Euterpe,  who  holds  the  double 
tibia  as  prefiding  over  mufic.  6.  Thalia,  the 
Mufe  of  paftoral  comedy,  holding  the  triapeid 
mafk,  and  the  pedum  of  the  fatyrs.  7.  Terp- 
fichore,  who  prefidcs  over  dancing,  and  holds 
the  lyre.  8.  Urania,  the  celeftial  Mufe 
pointing  to  a globe,  held  in  her  left  hand. 
9.  Polyhymnia,  who  prefides  over  myftery 
and  fable ; fhe  leans  over  a column,  and  is 
wrapped  up  in  drapery.  All  thefe  figures, 
with  their  attributes,  are  entire. 

74.  A bas-relief,  the  front  of  a Sarcopha- 
gus, feven  feet  four  inches  long,  reprefenting 
a Bacchanalian  choral  proceflion  compofed  of 

thirty 
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thirty  figures  of  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Sileni,  Bac- 
chant Nymphs,  and  other  myftical  attendants 
upon  Bacchus,  who  is  fitting  with  Ariadne  on 
a car  drawn  by  two  Centaurs.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  Villa  Montalto,  and  is  engraven 
by  Bertoli  in  the  Admirand.  Roman.  Antiq. 
Veftig.  pi.  48. 

75.  The  front  of  a fepulchral  Cippus,  found 
in  the  Villa  Pelluchi,  near  the  Pincian  Gate 
at  Rome,  with  an  infcription a,  of  a fingular 
conftru&ion. 

j6.  A pedeflal  with  a fepulchral  infcrip- 


* D.  M. 

DASVMIAE  SOTERIDI.  LI. 

BERTAE.  OPTIMAE.  ET.  CON 
1VGI.  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE. 

MER.  FEC.  L.  DASVMIVS.  CAL 
LISTVS.  CVM  QVA.  VIXIT  AN 
XXXV.  SINE  VLLA.  QVE 
RELLA.  OPTANS  VT  IPSA 
SIBI.  POTIYS.  SVPERSTES.  FV 
ISSET.  QVAM.  SE.  SIBI  SVPER. 

STITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

By  this  infcription  we  are  reminded  of  that  of  Shenflone 
to  the  iriemory  of  his  fair  friend  at  the  Leafowes. 


tion, 


Quanto  minus  eft  cum  reliquis  verfari, 
Quam  tui  meminifie. 
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tionb,  which  was  found,  in  1776,  near  Net- 
tuno,  the  Antium  built  by  the  Emperour 
Nero. 

77.  The  front  of  a fepulchral  Cippus,  with 
a Greek  infeription,  and  the  figure  of  a iTcele- 
ton.  It  was  purchafed  from  the  Burioni 
villa,  near  the  Salarian  gate  at  Rome,  and  is 
cited  by  the  Abbate  Giovenazzo,  in  his  trea- 
tife  upon  the  fragments  of  Livy,  publifhed  in 
1 772,  as  an  example  of  the  ancient  Greek 
ufage  of  not  feparating  words  in  inferiptions0. 

78.  A fmall  infeription  d nine  inches  long, 
found  in  the  Villa  Perucci. 

79.  The 

b EIITEIN  TICATNATAI 
CKENOC  AiriOCAPKON. 

A0PHCAC  EirfEPTAAC 

H0EPCITHCHNfi 

HAPOAEITA. 

■*  MAPCIA.  ML  CORAGIO 

OONCVBINA.  RVFIONIS. 

* DIS  MANIBVS 
M.  CLODIO 
HERMAN. 

CONGVGI  OPTIMO 

ET  ANNIO  FELICI  FRATRI.  FECIT. 

ANNIA.  AVGVS  TALIS. 

ET.  TYRANNO.  CARISSIMO. 
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79.  The  front  of  a votive  Cippus,  two  feet 
feven  inches  high,  with  an  infcription,  which 
probably  related  to  Geta,  who  was  murdered 
by  Caracalla,  and  whofe  name  was  by  that 
emperour  {truck  out  of  all  public  monu- 
ments. It  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Topham 
of  Windfor. 

80.  A fepulchral  Cippus,  two  feet  nine 
inches  high.  On  the  front  is  a tablet  with 
an  infcription6;  above  it,  in  the  centre,  is  the 
head  of  Medufa,  on  either  fide  of  which  is  a 
Ibis  and  a Ram’s  head,  from  whence  hangs  a 
feftoon.  Beneath  it  is  reprefented  the  rape 

This  infcription  with  fome  Variation  is  publifhed  by 
Muratori,  in  hisThefaur.  Infcript,  p.  1328.  It  then  flood 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fabretti  like- 
wife  quotes  it,  ch.  v.  No.  220.  on  account  of  the  orna- 
ments which  furround  it,  at  which  time  it  was  placed  in 
the  Villa  Negroni.  This  Clodius  Herma  is  mentioned  in 
an  infcription  in  the  Muf.  Capit.  publifhed  by  Muratori, 
p.  604. 

e VIPSANIA  M.  VirSANII. 

MVSEI  L THALASSA 
SIBI  ET 

T.  CLAVDIO.  AVG.  L.  EPICTETO. 

This  infcription  is  engraven  by  BoifTart,  1.  iii.  pi,  86, 
when  it  flood  in  the  Villa-Ceii, 
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of  Proferpine,  who  is  carried  off  by  Pluto  in 
a car  drawn  by  four  horfes,  guided  by  a Ge- 
nius, and  preceded  by  a Serpent.  Two  fpi- 
ral  columns,  with  capitals  compofed  of  two 
doves,  border  the  edges. 

8 1.  A Greek  infcription  upon  a circular 
fhield  three  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the 
names  of  the  Ephebi  of  Anthens  under  the 
Cofmetes,  Alcamenes,  and  of  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  the  common 
opinion,  collected  from  the  ancient  authors, 
that  the  Ephebi  were  fworn  foldiers  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  but  were  not  to  ferve  out  of 
the  Hate,  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  that  is  for  two  years,  whilft  in  train- 
ing. This  marble  was  brought  from  Athens 
by  the  late  DoCtor  Anthony  Afkew,  and  the 
infcription  publifhed,  though  incorrectly,  by 
Corfini,  Fall:.  Antiq,  T.  iv.  Proleg.  p.  1 1 . 
Several  fimilar  infcriptions  are  given  in  the 
Marm.  Oxon.  on  marbles  brought  from 
Greece  by  Sir  George  Wheler. 

82.  A bas-relief  near  three  feet  high,  rc- 
prefenting  a bearded  elderly  man,  draped  and 
fitting  on  a kind  of  throne.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a human  foot,  extended  for- 
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ward  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fitting  figures 
of  Jupiter  held  an  eagle  or  patera.  Two 
figures  of  women  of  a much  inferior  fize 
ftand  near  him  in  a picture  of  veneration, 
and  in  the  margin  of  the  pediment  is  engraven, 
in  old  Greek  letters,  the  word  “HANGinnOI.” 
This  marble  appears  to  have  been  the  front 
of  the  fepulchral  cippus  of  that  great  Athe- 
nian general  whole  name  is  inferibed  upon  it. 
The  fitting  figure  reprefents  Pluto,  the  Jupi- 
ter or  deity  who  prefides  in  inferis,  of  whom 
the  foot  is  the  well-known  fymbol.  One  of 
the  women  may  be  Ills,  and  the  other  a 
myftes  (Monaldini  Thefaur.  Gemm.  No.  19. 
Gori,  T.  i.  pi.  197. 

The  late  learned  Dr.  Afkew,  who  brought 
this  interfiling  marble  from  Athens,  fuppofed 
this  figure  of  Pluto  to  be  a votive  portrait  of 
Zanthippus  himfelf,  prefenting  a foot  as  a 
vow  to  JEfculapius  for  the  cure  of  his 
wound,  which  hiftory  reports  him  to  have 
received,  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  wrhich 
he  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet  againft  the 
Perfians,  479  years  before  Chrifi:. 

83.  A fragment  of  a tefiiamentary  in- 
feription,  fa  wed  from  the  front  of  a Sarco- 
phagus, 
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phagus,  found,  in  1776,  in  the  Perucci  villa 
before  mentioned  f. 

84.  A cinerary  Urn  two  feet  high,  and 
eighteen  inches  wide.  The  front  and  the 
two  fides  are  ornamented  with  feftoons  of 
fruit  hanging  from  Rams  heads.  Sparrows 
deftroying  a Lizard,  a Grafshopper,  an  Ea- 
gle in  the  pediment,  and  an  infcribed 
tablet. 

85.  A Puteal,  on  which  are  reprcfented,  in 
alto  relievo,  five  groupes  of  Fauns  and  P>ac- 
chanalian  Nymphs.  It  is  a hollow  cylinder, 
three  feet  high,  and  three  in  diameter,  was 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Capria,  and  Rood  many 
years  in  the  Columbrano  palace  at  Naples, 
belonging  to  the  duke  CarafFa. 

f NCIVS 

MONVMENTVM  RELIQVI 

MQVE.  SVARVM  CVLTVRAM 

T.  LIBERTIS  LIBERTABVSQVE 

....VIS.  VSVM  FRVCTVM.  INSVLAE 

ALATIANAE  PARTIS.  QVARTAE  ET. 

QVARTAE.  ET.  VICENC1MAE.  QVAE  IVRIS 
SVI.  ESSET.  1TA.  VT.  EX.  REDDITV  EIVS.  INSV. 

IAE.  QVOD.  ANNIS.  PIE.  NATALIS.  SVI.  ET. 

ROSATIONIS  ET.  VIOLAE  ET.  PARENTAL1B. 

MEMORIAM.  SVI.  SACRIFICIS  QVATER  IN.  ANNVM 
PACTIS  CELEBRENT.  ET.  PRAETEREA.  OMNIBVS  K 
NONIS  IPIBVS.  SVIS.  QVIBVSQVE  MENSIBVS.  LVCERNA 
LVCENS  SIBI.  PONATVR.  1NCENSO.  INTER  OSITO. 

86.  A 
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86.  A bas-relief,  about  four  feet  fquare, 
rcprefenting  a Bacchanalian  choral  procef- 
fion,  led  by  a Mylles,  found  at  Gabia,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Gabii.  A bas-relief 
fimilar  to  this  has  been  many  years  in  the 
court  of  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  fame  figures  appear  on  the  celebrated 
Gaicta  Vafe,  which  has  the  name  of  a Greek 
artilt  Salpion  inferibed  upon  it. 

87.  An  ancient  Menfula,  three  feet  high, 
inferted  into  a pedeftal.  This  elegant  piece 
of  ornament  was  fawed  from  the  end  of  a 
long  block  of  marble,  found  in  a moll  exten- 
five  and  magnificent  ancient  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frafcati. 

88.  A Labrum  of  Egyptian  Green  Bafaltes  ; 
on  the  fides  are  carved  two  rings,  in  imita- 
tion of  handles,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
leaf  of  ivy.  It  is  fix  feet  four  inches  long, 
three  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high.  By  the 
will  of  Chriilina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  for- 
mer pofiTeffor  of  it,  it  palled  to  the  Mufeum 
of  the  duke  of  Odefchalchi,  from  whofe  heir, 
the  duke  of  Bracciano,  it  was  purchafcd  in 
1776. 

89.  An  oblong  fquare  Granite  bafon,  three 
feet  fix  inches  long,  twenty  inches  wide, 
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eighteen  deep,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  high. 
This  kind  of  bafon  ferved  anciently  in  tem- 
ples, to  hold  facred  water  ufed  in  purifying 
the  hands.  Three,  fimilar  to  this,  have  been 
found  in  porphyry;  one  in  Agrippa’s  pantheon, 
now  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome ; another  is  in  the  Borghefe  palace, 
and  the  third  was  in  the  collection  of  Count 
Caylus,  who  has  engraved  it  in  his  Antiq. 
v.  vii.  pi.  66,  and  it  now  Rands  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerais  at  Paris,  adapted 
as  a maufoleum  for  the  Count  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a modern  cover  to  it.  This  bafon 
was  procured,  as  the  laffc  mentioned,  in  t 776. 

90.  The  triangular  vafe  of  a Candelabrum 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  three  fide  pannels  are 
ornamented  w ith  a vafe,  a lotus  with  feftoons 
compofed  of  various  fymbolical  plants,  and  an 
Ibis.  The  Ardea-Ibis,  or  that  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  is  deferibed  in  Haffelquift’s  Travels. 
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SECTION  Vll. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTH  ERMER, 
NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCCLEUGH,  PRIVY  GARDENS,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 


1.  A statue  of  Leda  with  the  Swan, 
4 f.  6. 

2.  A ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  head  is  mo- 
dern and  coarfely  finifhed. 

3.  A ftatue  of  Cupid  fitting  on  a rock 
aileep.  The  petafus  is  on  the  head,  and  a 
balhet  of  hlh  hanging  on  the  arm. 

4.  A coloftal  head  of  Auguftus. 

5.  A head  of  Alexander3  with  a Helmet. 

6.  A head 

a The  genuine  head  of  Alexander  in  die  Capitol,  an- 
other in  the  Florentine  gallery  in  inferior  prefervation,  and 
a flatue  of  him  in  the  Rondonini  palace,  afford  a more 
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6.  A head  of  Hepheftion  moriens. 

7.  A head  of  Mercury,  or  rather  a Diof- 
caros,  as  the  cap  is  not  winged. 

8.  Ditto b,  the  Petafus  compofed  of  the 
fhell  of  a Tortoife. 

9.  A bronze  head  of  Baccha  or  Libera, 
with  the  eyes  hollow.  Of  very  fine  work- 
in  anfnip. 

10.  A head  of  Venus,  entire  and  excel- 
lent. 

11.  A head  of  Jupiter,  much  reftored. 

12.  A head  of  Juno,  or  rather  Ifis,  in 
black  bafaltes  of  a fine  Egyptian  ftyle  and 
character. 


perfect  reprefentation  of  him,  than  the  profile  on  his  coins 
with  which  they  correfpond,  in  every  feature.  The  re- 
prefentations  of  the  Macedonian  hero  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  left  fhoulder,  and 
the  turning  up  of  the  eyes.  Anthol.  1.  iv.  c.  8.  p.  312. 
“ Ata,\£v<rarwy.” 

b This  is  a very  rare  inftance  of  Mercury  fo  attired. 
It  is  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  probably  of  the  fecotid 
asra  of  fculpture,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Pococke,  the 
learned  Englifh  traveller,  obferved  in  a temple  at  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  a Mercury  with  the  petafus  or  winged  cap, 
formed  of  the  fhell  of  a tortoife.  Abbate  Winckelmann 
notices  this  as  having  belonged  to  Cavaceppi  the  fculptor. 

13.  A head 
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13.  A head  of  ASfculapius ; good. 

14.  An  unknown  head  with  its  own 
plinth. 

15.  A head  of  a boy. 

16.  A head  wreathed,  and  probably  a por- 
trait. 

17.  A terminus  of  Hercules,  wrapped  in 
the  Lion’s  fkin,  and  wreathed  with  ivy.  Of 
confiderable  merit. 

18.  An  upright  cinerary  Urn.  On  the 
front  is  a candelabrum  between  Gryphons 
with  Goats  horns. 

1 9.  Two  cinerary  marble  Vafes.  One  with 
the  handles  doubly  encircled ; the  other  is 
fluted. 

20.  A bas-relief  of  the  Graces. 
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A COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE,  AT  SHEL- 
BURNE-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


1.  A statue  the  fze  of  life,  in  the  acttioti 
of  fattening  his  fandal  to  his  foot,  ttmilar  to 
the  one  at  Verfailles,  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
Cincinnatus  preparing  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Romans ; but,  according  to  Winckel- 
mannc,  is  more  probably  a Thcfeus  putting 
on  the  fandals  of  his  father  ^Egeus.  Bought 
of  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  found  by  him  at 
his  excavation  at  the  Pantanella  about  the 
year  1771. 

2.  A ttatue,  called  a Paris;  the  head  not 
its  own.  Found  as  above. 

3.  A ttatue,  in  black  marble  or  bafaltes, 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  Berenice,  the  queen  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  character  of  His. 
Found  as  above. 

c Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  88. 
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4.  Another  figure  in  the  fame  kind  of 
marble. 

5.  A ftatue,  above  feven  feet  high,  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius d ; the  head  not  its  own ; found 
in  the  Columbaro  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

6.  A ftatue  about  feven  feet  high,  being  a 
repetition  of  the  fine  ftatue  of  Meleager  in 
the  Belvidere,  but  proved  to  be  Mercury  bv 
the  Abbate  Vifconti.  This  excellent  figure 
is  in  good  prefervation,  and  was  found  bv 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  at  Tor-Colombaro, 
above  mentioned,  about  nine  miles  diftant 
from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  1771. 

7.  A ftatue,  nearly  feven  feet  high,  of  a 
young  Hercules  bearing  his  club.  Found  in 
the  year  1790,  in  the  grounds,  the  former 
fite  of  Hadrian’s  Villa  Tiburtina ; now  be- 
longing to  the  Marefofchi  family;  originally 
to  the  Conte  Fede.  This  fine  ltatue  is  in 

* The  frequency  of  his  ftatues  and  buff.-,,  is  aflerted  by 
Capitolinas  in  Vit.  M.  Aurelii,  c.  i.  “ facrilegus  judica- 
tus  eft,  qul  ejus  imaginem  in  fua  domo  non  habuit,  qui 
per  fortunam  vel  potuit  habere,  vel  debuit.” 

“ Incifa  notis  marmora  puhl'cis 

Per  qui  fpiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Port  mortem  ducibns.”  Hoh.  Od.  1.  iv.  ad.  S. 

high 
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high  prefervation,  and  was  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Jenkins. 

8.  A flatue  of  an  Amazon ; the  head  not 
its  own.  Found  by  Mr.  G.  H.  at  the  Co- 
lumbaro. 

9.  An  Egyptian  flatue  of  Ofiris  in  the  adl 
of  kneeling. 

10.  A flatue  of  Juno,  fitting  ; in  the  pro- 
portion of  full  feven  feet ; head  not  its  own. 
Much  reftored.  It  was  once  in  the  pofTefTion 
of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

11.  A flatue,  fize  of  large  life,  reftored  in 
the  character  of  Diomedes  taking  the  Palla- 
dium ; but,  the  body  being  found  by  Mr.  G. 
Hamilton  in  1 77 8,  a mere  Torfo  wanting  both 
head  arms  and  legs,  it  was  not  then  known 
to  have  been  originally  a repetition  of  the 
Difcobolos,  fince  found  in  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Maffimi  family  at  Columbaro, 

12.  A flatue  of  a boy  in  the  character  of 
Harpocrates  about  four  feet  high. 

There  are  feveral  other  flatues  and  termini 
of  inferior  merit  and  authenticity. 

A groupe  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche%  about 

3 feet 

e The  Pfyche  of  the  Egyptians,  one  of  their  favourite 
emblems  which  reprefented  the  foul  or  a future  life,  was 

originally 
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3 feet  6 high ; found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in 
the  Pantanella. 

A groupe  of  Leda  with  the  Swan,  about 
the  fame  height,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  H.  and 
found  in  the  Villa  Magnani  on  the  Palatine 
Hill. 

A large  bas-relief  of  JEfculapius;  the  head 
is  modern. 

A bull  of  an  Olympic  hero  found  at  the 
Pantanella,  finely  fculptured. 

A head  of  Minerva  found  at  Roma  Vec- 
chia. 

A head  of  Antinous  deified  as  Ollris;  found 
at  the  Pantanella.  It  is  the  fineft  ftyle  of  the 
age  of  Hadrian. 

A head  of  Mercury  found  as  above,  and  of 
equally  perfect  execution. 

Heads  of  a Mufe  and  Mercury. 

A head  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Heads  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  of  beauti- 
ful fculpture. 

originally  no  other  than  an  aurelia  or  butterfly.  In  the 
progreflive  refinement  of  the  arts,  it  was  depidled  as  an 
elegantly  formed  female,  with  the  wings  of  that  infedl. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  AT  BROAD- 
LANDS,  NEAR  ROMSEY,  HANTS. 


1.  A statue  of  a Mufe.  The  attitude 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Melpomene,  once 
in  the  Farnefma  palace,  now  in  the  Mus- 
Pio-Clem.  {looping  forward,  and  the  left  leg 
raifed  on  a Hone. 

2.  A ftatue  of  Ceres.  Reftored;  the  head 
and  arms  are  wanting. 

3.  A ftatue  of  Hvgeia. 

4.  A ftatue  of  Cupid  fleeping  on  the  Lion’s 
fkin,  with  the  club  and  two  lizards.  Of  good 
fculpture  and  a repetition  of  a frequent  fub- 

je&. 

5.  A head  of  Africa,  ftnall  life,  with  the 
fkin  of  the  Elephant’s  head. 

6.  A head  of  Diana  with  the  double  knot 
on  either  fide  of  the  head,  as  remarked  in  that 
of  Mr.  Townley’s. 
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7.  A head 
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y.  A head  of  Juno,  nearly  perfeft,  but 
much  corroded  by  age. 

8.  A head  of  a female  Faun. 

9.  A head  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
with  a Petafus,  probably  a portrait. 

10.  A head  unknown,  with  a corded 
wreath. 

11.  A double-headed  Terminus  of  Fauns. 

12.  A bas-relief  of  a Mufe. 

13.  Another,  having  three  female  Bac- 
chanals in  orgic  attitudes. 

14.  A tripod  with  Bacchanals;  Silenus 
with  the  myftic  ceftus ; in  which  is  a Priapus 
and  fruits. 

15.  A vafe  with  Bacchanals,  fragmented, 
but  the  figures  of  good  fculpturc. 


THE 
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TIIE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
MR.  MANSEL  TALBOT,  AT  MARGAM  IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


1.  A statue  of  Lucius  Verus;  the  head 
has  never  been  broken  off,  but  the  legs,  part 
of  one  thigh,  and  both  the  arms,  are  modern 
workmanfhip. 

2.  A Vir  Confularis,  of  excellent  and  high- 
ly finifhed  drapery.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
Colombrano  palace  at  Naples  belonging  to 
the  duke  Caraffa,  and  was  purchafed  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  A fine  head  of  Tiberius  is  placed 
on  it,  which  accords  with  the  body. 

3.  A ftatue  of  a young  Faun,  holding  a 
pipe,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  and  former- 
ly in  the  Barbarini  palace.  Repetitions  of 
this  pleafing  figure  are  in  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Villa  Borghefe  at  Rome. 


4.  A ftatue 
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4.  A ftatue f of  Hercules  ebrius  eturetlcus; 
bearing  the  club  negligently  on  the  left 
fhoulder;  the  other  hand  is  modern  and  im- 
properly extended.  Figures  reprefenting  this 
ftatue  of  Hercules,  with  various  circumftances 
of  drunkennefs,  may  be  feen  in  the  Drefden 
collection,  and  on  antique  gems. 

5.  A ftatue  of  a Diofcuros. — Other  repeti- 
tions of  this  figure  are  fuppofed  by  fome  con- 
noiffeurs  to  reprefent  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  about  the  year 
1 769,  at  the  Pantanella,  on  the  fite  of  Hadrian’s 
villa  at  Tivoli. 

6.  A ftatue  of  a Boy,  lcfs  than  life,  and 
draped. 

7.  8.  Torfbs  of  very  fine  fculpture,  being 
fragments  of  ftatues  of  Ganymede  and  a 
Satyr. 

9.  A very  excellent  and  well  prefcrved  buft 
of  Hadrian. 

1 Statius  (Svlv.  1.  iv.  s.  6.  v.  58.)  defcribes  minutely  a 
fmall  bronze,  not  a foot  high,  of  Hercules  Ebrius,  &c.  with 
a cyathus  in  one  hand.  He  details  the  hifiory  of  this  fla- 
iue  ; that  it  was  made  by  Lycippus,  and  had  belonged  to 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Sylla.  Upon  a fmall  gem  in  the 
Verofpi  colle£tion  Hercules  is  fo  reprefented.  Spence, 
Polymetis,  p.  161.  n.  71. 
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10.  A bull,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  Solon,  on 
account  of  the  head  being  nearly  bald,  of 
good  execution. 

11.  A bull;  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

12.  A bull  of  Antonius  Pius.  The  three 
laft  mentioned  are  in  a fuperior  ftvle,  and 
were  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in  the  Pan- 
tanella. 

13.  A bull  of  Minerva;  the  face  well  pre- 
ferved  ; the  back  part  of  the  head  is  wanting, 
but  is  covered  with  a line  ancient  bronze 
helmet,  which  fuits  it,  and  the  breall  bearing 
the  -/Egiss  is  a remnant  of  a capital  llatue  of 
that  goddefs. 

14.  A head  of  Hercules  Agonilles,  of  great 
merit.  It  was  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Mattei  collection. 

15.  A bull,  unknown  by  M.  Angelo. 

i 7.  A bas-relief  of  Leda,  modern. 

18.  A Sarcophagus  (luted,  bas-relief  of  the 
Graces. 

19.  An  oval  vafe,  modern. 


g The  ./Egis,  which  was  the  fymbol  of  power  and  uni- 
verfal  dominion,  was  frequently  placed  on  the  b ufts  of  the 
emperours.  Flattery  could  give  it  to  the  portraits  of  fuch 
monfters  of  folly  and  depravity  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 

20.  Two 
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20.  Two  Do.  in  Rofio  antico,  by  Cardclli. 

21.  The  Borghefe  Bacchanalian  vafe,  and 
the  Medici  vafe,  of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
by  Cardelli. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WEDDEL,  ESQ.  AT 
NEWBY  IN  YORKSHIRE,  NOW  BELONG- 
ING TO  LORD  GRANTHAM. 


i.  A statue  of  Venus,  five  feet  one 
inch  and  a half  high,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Medicean;  both  arms  and  the  right  leg  from 
the  knee  are  modern,  and  the  head  alfo  hav- 
ing been  loft,  is  replaced  by  a beautiful  head 
of  a Pudicitia  of  a fuitable  fize ; the  veiled 
part  having  been  worked  to  the  refemblance 
of  hair,  by  the  fculptor  Pacili.  This  fine  frag- 
ment had  remained,  a long  time,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Barbarini  palace,  from  whence  it  was 
purchafed  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  about  the 
year  1765,  who  exchanged  it  with  Pacili. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jenkins  foon  after  gave  Pacili  one  thou- 
fand  Roman  Scudi  for  it,  including  the  ref- 
toration,  and  foon  after  fold  it  to  Mr.  Wed- 
del h. 

2.  A ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  head  not  its 
own,  but  beautiful  and  well  adapted.  Pur- 
chafed  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

3.  A Faun  dancing  and  half  draped,  fmall 
life. 

4.  Silenus,  with  the  uter  or  fkin  of  wine, 
fmall  life. 

3.  Mufe  fitting;  the  head  not  its  own. 

6.  A ftatue  of  Apollo  leaning  his  right  arm 
behind  him. 

7.  A ftatue  of  a boy  playing  on  a pipe. 

8.  A ftatue  of  Brutus,  naked  ; head  not  its 
own,  but  fuitable. 

9.  A ftatue  of  Fauftina  draped. 

10.  A ftatue  of  a Patrician  youth  with  the 
Bulla  aurea. 

11.  A ftatue  of  Ganymede,  copied  from 
the  Florentine. 

h I am  obliged  for  this  information  to  a gentleman  who 
received  it  from  the  report  of  Sig.  Pacili  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. 


12.  A ftatue 
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12.  A ftatue  of  a Nymph  reclining  on  one 
arm. 

13k  An  Ibis  in  white  marble;  the  ftze  of 
life. 

14.  A coloflal  head  of  Hercules,  with  a 
Tripod  of  Bacchanals. 

15.  A buft  of  Auguftus. 

16.  A head  of  Minerva,  in  Parian  marble; 
the  cafque  and  back  part  of  the  head  are 
reftored. 

17.  A buft  of  Caracalla. 

18.  A head  of  Alexander  in  Pavonazzo 
marble,  on  a beautiful  tripod  ^ of  mafques  and 
boys. 

1 9.  A bull  of  a young  man,  unknown. 

20.  A female  buft;  intire. 

21.  A large  Sarcophagus,  6f.  long  and  5ft 
high,  of  Pavonazzo  marble.  The  top  is  fluted, 
and  on  the  ildes  are  lions  heads. 

22.  A fmall  Sarcophagus;  boys  playing 


‘ The  Ibis  is  a bird  like  a Stork,  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
where,  as  it  deftroys  ferpents,  it  has  been  worfhipped  as  a 
divinity.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  viii.  c.  27.  Cicero  De  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  i.  c.  36. 

k “ Tripodas  przemia  fortium 

Graiorutn.”  Hor.  Cd.  1.  iv.  od.  8. 

with 
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with  fruit,  Termini  at  the  comers.  Upon  it 
Hands  a large  upright  cenerary  urn  writh  a 
telfara. 

The  Romans  were  magnificent  in  their 
fepulchres,  and  their  farcophagi  were  fre- 
quently compofed  of  the  moil  valuable  mar- 
bles, and  enriched  with  the  mod:  elaborate 
fculpture.  The  fined:  bas  relief  known  is  that 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  nearly  feven  feet 
long,  which  was  found  perfect  in  the  Appian 
way ; which  is  almod:  rivalled  by  the  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  ftory  of  Meleager  at  Pila. 

There  are  various  fymbols  of  diffolution 
which  are  common  on  Sarcophagi ; fuch  as  a 
lion  dcflroying  a horfe,  Cupid  burning  a 
butterfly,  and  fevcral  others. 

A frequent  fubjedt  wTas  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Mufes.  He  was  only  blocked  out  roughly^ 
but  the  other  figures  completed;  and  the 
Sarcophagus  was  kept  by  the  fculptor  to  be 
adapted  to  any  purchafer.  When  it  was 
bought,  the  head  wThich  remained  to  be 
finifhed  was  made  to  refemble  the  deceafed. 

But  Sarcophagi  were  frequently  embellifh- 
ed  with  heterogeneous  ornaments,  fuch  as 
Bacchanalian  feafts,  and  facrifices  to  the  Bona 
Dea. 
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The  ancient  artifb  following  the  received 
hiperllitions,  may  fometimes  appear  carelefs 
of  the  propriety  of  the  delign,  for  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  employed. 

The  workmanfhip  of  the  Homan  Sarco- 
phagi is  feldom  very  excellent ; becaufe  the 
ufe  of  them  w'as  in  a great  meafure  difcon- 
tinued  when  Sylla  died1;  and  was  not  re- 
newed, as  a general  practice,  till  after  the 
Antonines.  The  interval  forms  the  aera  of 
fepulchral  Vafes,  Cippi,  and  cinerary  Urns, 
upon  which  the  fculptors  exerted  the  utmofc 
fkill. 

The  cuftom ra  of  burning  dead  bodies 
ceafed  about  the  aera  of  the  Emperour 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Mamma?a. 
The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  now  fnown  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  and  attributed  to  them, 
when  firft  difcovercd,  contained  no  bones  in 
it.  The  Barbarini  (now  the  Portland  Vale) 
only,  was  placed  within  that  receptacle,  and 
is  Laid  to  have  contained  afhes.  As  for  the 
external  wTorkmanfhip  of  the  Sarcophagus,  it 

! Sylla  ordered  hisbody  to  be  burned,  as  Pliny  fays,  “ ve- 
rities talionem,”  1.  vii.  c.  54.  for  he  had  allowed  the  corpfe 
of  his  rival  Marius  to  be  treated  with  the  bafeit  indignities. 
m Nieupoort  de  Ritibus  Romanis,  p.  39 b. 

A a 
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bears  decifive  marks  of  an  age  much  anterior 
to  Severus. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  HON.  J.  SMITH  BARRY,  AT  BEAU- 
MONT IN  CHESHIRE. 


1.  The  ftatue  of  Antinous  in  the  character 
of  Abundance.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
the  body  is  uncommonly  excellent.  It  is  of 
the  fize  of  large  life,  and  was  difcovered  in 
the  Thermic  Maritimas  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia, 
by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  in  1771. 

2.  A groupe  of  Paris  Equeftris,  much  re- 
ftored,  but  of  excellent  fculpture.  It  was 
found  at  Tor  Columbaro,  formerly  a villa  of 
Gallienus,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

3.  A ftatue  of  Venus  Vidlrix.  Found  at 
the  fame  time  and  place.  Much  reftored. 

4.  A ftatue  of  Bacchus,  with  a Faun. 

5.  A ftatue  of  Apollo. 

6.  A ftatue  of  Paris;  large  life. 

7.  A ftatue  of  Sabina,  draped. 

8.  A female 
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8.  A female  ftatue ; unknown. 

9.  A ftatue  of  Trajan,  when  young. 

10.  A ftatue  of  Faunus. 

ir.  A ftatue  of  a Patrician  boy  with  the 
Pallium. 

1 2.  A groupe  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

13.  A groupe  of  Bacchus  on  an  afs. 

14.  A groupe  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus, 

15.  A ftatue  of  Homer;  fmall  life. 

1 6.  A ftatue  of  Cupid;  Do. 

j 7.  A Fountain  Nymph,  with  a Vafe, 

18.  A ftatue  of  Vefpalian. 

19.  A buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

20.  A buft  of  JElius  Verus. 

21.  A buft  of  Antoninus  Pius;  large  life. 

22.  A buft  of  Septimius  Se verus. 

23.  A buft  of  Lucius  Verus,  The  Lucius 
Verus  in  the  villa  Borghefe  is  the  bell  impe- 
rial buft  known  to  be  now  exifting.  That 
formerly  in  the  Mattei  palace  is  now  Mr. 
Townley’s.  One  in  the  Barbarini  is  highly 
eftimated  ; and  another,  found  at  Hadrian’s 
villa,  was  fold  by  Mr.  L.  Brown  to  the  Em- 
prefs  of  Ruffta. 

24.  A buft;  unknown. 

25.  A head  of  a Satyr. 

2,6.  A head  of  Juno. 

A a 2 
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27.  A head  of  Pindar. 

28.  A medallion  infcribed,“MENANAPOC.” 

29.  A vafe  in  marble  compofed  of  an  an- 
tique Puteale  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
as  many  high;  formerly  in  the  Columbrano 
palace  at  Naples.  The  cup  at  the  bottom 
and  the  cornice  at  the  top,  by  which  it  be- 
comes a vafe,  were  added  when  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  about  the  year  1772. 
The  antique  figures  are  in  a very  fuperior 
flyle  of  fculpture,  and  reprefent  the  myflical 
introduction  of  Adonis  to  Venus  or  Proferpine. 
Under  the  border  of  this  Puteale  is  the  fol- 
lowing dedicatory  infcription. 

LOC.  H.  SPS.  GItAECEIA.  PF.  RVFA.  POMPOX. 

DIAX'AE". 

This  vafe,  in  point  of  execution  and  curio- 
fity,  ranks  amongft  the  firft  in  England. 

30.  A vafe  of  porphyry,  near  three  feet 
high,  elaborately  hollowed  out  of  an  ancient 
column  by  Cardelli. 

" Locum  hunc  fepulturje  propriis  fumptibus  Graecia 
poderis  fecit.  Rufa  Pomponia  Diana;.  Putealia  figellata 
Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  94.  Cic.  Epift.  ad  Atticum,  1.  i.  ep.  10. 
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THE  COLLECTION  MADE  BY  HENRY  BLUN- 
DELL, ESQ.  AT  INC  E-BLUNDELL,  IN  LAN- 
CASHIRE. 


1.  A statue  five  feet  high  of  Minerva, 
holding  the  Owl  in  the  right  hand.  One 
arm  and  part  of  the  other  are  modern,  for- 
merly much  admired  in  the  Lanti  palace  at 
Rome. 

2.  A ftatue  of  Diana  with  a Tunic  formed 
of  the  fkin  of  a hind,  five  feet  high. 

3.  A ftatue  of  a confular  figure,  with  the 
“ Scrinium,”  in  good  prefervatkm,  nearly  re- 
fembling  that  called  Cicero  in  the  Arundel 
collection. 

4.  A ftatue  with  a club  fuppofed  to  be  a 
Thefeus.  The  head  not  its  own.  Near  yf. 
high.  Formerly  in  the  villa  D’Efte  at  Tivoli. 

5.  A ftatue  of  a Matron  draped;  head  not 
its  own.  Height  6f.  6. 

6.  A ftatue  of  Minerva;  the  left  hand  reft- 
ing  on  a fiiield,  much  reftored,  6 feet  6 high. 

A a 3 7.  A ftatue 
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7.  A ffatue  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  pro- 
vince of  Mauritania,  6 feet  high. 

8.  A ffatue  of  iEfculapius,  nearly  7 feet 
high. 

9.  A female  ffatue  with  light  drapery; 
head  and  arms  modern,  6 feet  high.  The 
bafe  is  infcribed. 

10.  A ffatue  of  Bacchus,  5 feet  high. 

11.  A ffatue  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle, 
high,  from  the  Villa  D’Efte. 

12.  A groupe  of  an  old  Faun  and  a Her- 
maphrodite; fmall  life,  of  a proportion  of 
about  three  feet.  Found  by  Niccola  La  Pic- 
cola,  in  an  excavation  about  7 miles  from 
Tivoli,  on  the  Praenefte  road,  1776. 

Mr.  Blundell  has  a great  variety  of  buffs, 
heads,  bas-reliefs,  farcophagi,  cippi,  fepulchral 
urns,  and  curious  ancient  fragments.  The 
wrhole  collection  amounts  to  400  pieces,  an 
explanatory  catalogue  of  which,  illuftrated 
with  engravings,  I am  informed  that  Mr. 
Blundell  is  preparing  for  the  learned  world. 
The  Iketch  I offer  of  the  other  marbles  will 
excite  the  curiofity  of  virtucfi. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES0  MADE  BY 
SIR  RICHARD  WORSLEY,  BART.  IN  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 


1.  Bacchus  and  his  mythological  favourite 
Acratus,  winged  as  a genius.  This  is  a molt 
beautiful  groupe,  in  which  “ the  mafeuline 
energy  of  youth  is  blended  with  female  foft- 
nefs  and  virgin  delicacy.” 

2.  Cupid,  found  fifteen  miles  diftant  from 
Rome,  in  1793,  under  the  Colonna,  where 
Varus  had  a villa.  This  beautiful  ftatue  is 
fimilar  to  Mr  Townley’s,  and  is  probably  a 
line  antique  copy  of  the  bronze,  which  was 
obtained  by  a l'tratagem  from  Praxiteles,  by 
Lais. 

0 Thefe  marbles  were  colle&ed  in  Greece  during  the 
years  1785,-6,-7,  bv  Sir  R.  Worfley,  who  brought  them 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  examined  and  deferibed  by  that 
celebrated  antiquary  Abbate  Ennio  Quirino  Viiconti,  the 
Vatican  librarian.  Two  very  fumptuous  volumes,  with 
plates  and  deferiptions  in  Englilh  and  Italian,  were  publifh. 
ed  at  London  in  1708,  but  are  not  to  be  purchafed. 

A a 4 3.  A ffcatue 
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3.  A {tatue  of  Venus,  draped. 

4.  Afclepias,  the  prieftefs  oh  Diana,  draped, 
with  the  patera.  It  is  fmail,  and  of  that 
defcription  of  ftatuary  called  “ povo^iGa,"  or 
confrfting;  of  a fingle  ftone.  The  head  and 
arms  are  reflored;  and  it  has  a curious  in- 
fcription  on  the  plinth,  demonftrative  of  her 
name  and  office. 

5.  A groupe  of  Nilus,  in  fmail,  refembling 
that  in  the  Canitol  at  Rome. 

6.  A fmail  ltatue  of  a youth,  as  a genius, 
half  draped. 

7.  A ftatue  of  Hercules  Ebrius,  found  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  ftyle  prevalent  under  the 
Ptolemies.  He  is  crowned  with  flowers  and 
ribbons  like  the  Hercules  of  the  Vatican. 

8.  A ftatue  of  a boy  with  the  club  and 
lion's  fkin,  called  the  Genius  of  Hercules. 

9.  A ftatue  of  an  Egyptian  prieft  in  bafaltcs. 

10.  A fragment  of  an  Egyptian  Idol. 

1 1 . G’ercopithecus,  or  Egyptian  Cynocc- 
phalus. 

12.  Canephora,  found  at  Eleufis. 

13.  14.  Antique  marble  chairs  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  celebrated  Fulvius 
Urfinus,  and  were  afterward  placed  in  the 
Villa  Montalto  of  Sixtus  the  fifth. 


15.  An 
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15.  An  Hcrmoean  ftatue  of  Sophocles* 
found  at  Athens'1. 

16.  One  of  Alcibiades,  found  at  Athens. 

17.  One  of  Anacreon;  an  accurate  refem- 
blance  of  a genuine  coin  of  Teios  in  the 
Urfini  collection. 

18.  Pherecydesk  the  philofopher  and  con- 
temporary with  Thales,  a fmall  Hermann  fta- 
tue. 

1 9.  Hercules  Juvenis,  with  fillets  falling 
down  on  either  fide  of  the  head,  which  is 
covered  with  a lion’s  lkin.  A butt  ltrongly 
characterized. 

20.  Attilius  Regulusr,  a fine  buft. 

2 1 . Achilles.  A buft  refembling  the  fta- 
tue in  the  villa  Borahefe,  and  one  in  the  col- 
lection  of  the  Duke  of  Nemi. 

22.  A buft  of  Sappho5,  of  a manlike  air 
and  features,  as  Ihe  is  ufually  repreiented. 

23.  A buft  of  Jupiter,  finely  fculptured. 

24.  An  Hermaean  ftatue  of  Hercules,  with 
a clofe  beard,  and  the  lion’s  fkin  drawn 
over  the  head  like  a peruke. 

25.  A baffo  relievo  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva 

p Athenaeus,  1.  i.  9 Anthol.  Grrec.  1.  iv. 

f Hor,  Od.  3.  s Strabo,  1.  x. 
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receiving  the  vows  of  an  Athenian,  defigned 
by  Phidias,  and  taken  from  the  Parthenon. 
It  is  in  the  fiat,  low  ffyle  of  fculpture. 

26.  A balTo  relievo  of  Protefilaus  taking 
leave  of  Laodamia  as  defcribed  by  Homer. 

27.  A baffo  relievo  of  Hercules,  difcovered 
at  Athens  in  1785,  which  refembles  a marble 
in  the  Arundelian  colie dtion. 

28.  A baffo  relievo  of  an  antique  Syren. 

29.  A baffo  relievo  ot  Telephus,  the  fon  of 
Hercules,  found  at  Megara. 

30.  A baffo  relievo  of  Cecrops  king  of 
Athens,  and  his  three  daughters. 

31.  A fragment  of  the  Eleufmian  myfteries, 
fovtid  at  Eleufis. 

32.  A baffo  relievo  of  an  annual  proceffion 
at  Megara. 

33.  A baffo  relievo  of  Fluto  with  a youth 
Handing  near  him.  This  marble  is  extremely 
curious,  as  it  exhibits  three  kinds  of  cups  for 
confecrating  wine,  the  cotyla,  the  crater,  and 
the  prochoos  or  ariballos. 

34.  A fepulchral  fragment  of  Cherion, 
found  at  Athens. 

35.  A baffo  relievo  of  Mofchus  (not  the 
poet)  found  at  Athens. 

36.  A baffo  relievo  of  a man  with  three 

young 
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young  women,  wafhing  a ffatue  of  the  deity 
of  Lampfacus  with  a fponge.  A very  beau- 
tiful fpecimen  of  the  antique  Terra  cotta. 

37.  A baflo  relievo  of  a Bull,  the  “ maxima 
vidtima”  of  Virgil,  found  in  Magna  Graecia, 
and  formerly  in  the  Columbrano  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  Caraffa  at  Naples.  It  is 
of  fuperior  fculpture,  and  was  probably  the 
outfide  ornament  of  a temple. 

38.  A baffo  relievo  of  a young  woman 
careffing  doves,  found  in  the  illand  of  Paros, 
and  conjectured  to  have  been  a relique  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 

39.  The  Tripod  belonging  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Lyficrates'  at  Athens. 

40.  A fragment  found  at  the  Sigaean  pro- 
montory, reprefenting  an  Aunt  and  Niece 
waiting  the  anfwer  ot  the  oracle.  Several 
fragments,  &c.  of  inferior  merit,  brought  from 
the  iflands  and  Ihores  of  the  Archipelago. 

* See  the  defcjiptions  of  Athens  by  Lc  Roy  and  Stuai  t. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  GAVIN  HA- 
MILTON, AT  ROME,  TO  CHARLES  TOWN- 
LEY,  ESQ.  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  DISCOVERY 
OF  MARBLES  IN  THAT  VICINITY  a. 


In  the  year  1771,  upon  the  fite  of  Ha- 
drian’s Tiburtine  villa,  now  called  the  Panta- 
nello,  an  excavation  having  been  originally 

made 

a Mr.  Townlev’s  collection,  a catalogue  of  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  give  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
been  formed  with  great  fade  and  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl, 
feconded  by  fuccefsful  acquirement.  His  fuperior  judg- 
ment in  the  arts  may  be  faid  to  have  been  inherited  from 
his  immediate  maternal  anceilor,  the  great  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  was  the  ather  of  vertu  in  England. 

Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  to  whofe  afTiduity  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  fome  of  the  fined:  antique  datuary,  died  at  Rome 
in  1797,  where  he  had  paffed  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
His  death  was  occafioned  by  anxiety  of  mind,  when  the 

French 
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made  by  Sig.  Lolli ; the  fragments  then  dif- 
covered  were  fold  to  cardinal  Polignac,  and  at 
his  death  purchafcd  for  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
The  only  piece  remaining  in  Lolli’s  pofl'effion, 
was  the  buft  of  Hadrian,  now  Mr.  Townley’s. 
In  1769,  Mr.  Hamilton  employed  fome  la- 
bourers to  re-inveftigate  this  fpot.  They  be- 
gan at  a p alfage  to  an  old  drain  cut  in  the 
tufa,  where  they  found  an  exit  to  the  water 
of  Pantanello,  after  having  worked  fome 

French  took  pofl'effion  of  the  imperial  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents,  and  highly  efteemed.  As  a painter  of  hif- 
tory  he  was  not  lefs  claffical  than  Pouffin,  with  clearer 
colouring,  and  graceful  attitudes.  One  of  his  chief 
works  is  a feries  of  pictures  taken  from  the  Iliad,  which 
have  been  well  engraved  by  Cunego,  and  the  originals  dif- 
perfed  in  different  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Hopetoun  are  poffeffed  of  fome  of  them. 
In  the  Borghefe  villa,  near  Rome,  an  apartment  is  painted 
in  frefco  by  him,  with  the  hidory  of  Paris.  In  1773  he 
publifhed  “ Schola  ltalica  Pi&urae,”  from  the  moll  cele- 
brated pictures,  in  one  volume  folio. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins  fil'd  vifited  Rome  as  an  artift,  but 
having  amalfed  a confiderable  fortune,  by  favour  of  Pope 
Gnnganelli,  he  became  the  Englifli  banker.  He  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  French,  who  confifcated  all  they  could 
find  of  his  property.  Having  efcaped  their  fury,  he  died  at 
Yarmouth,  immediately  on  Ins  landing,  after  a dorm  at 
fea,  in  1798. 
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weeks  by  lamp-light,  and  up  to  the  knees  in 
{linking  mud  full  of  toads,  ferpents,  and  other 
vermin.  A beginning  of  a cava  was  then 
made  through  the  drain,  which  was  filled 
with  trunks  of  trees  and  fragments  of  mar- 
ble. Here  were  found  a head,  now  Mr.  Gre- 
ville’s,  the  vafe  of  Peacocks  and  Fifh,  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  a Greyhound,  Ram’s 
head,  and  fragments,  when  it  appeared  that 
Lolli  had  previoufiy  difeovered  the  more  va- 
luable relics.  Fortunately  meeting  with  an 
old  man  who  had  been  employed  by  Lolli, 
they  were  directed  to  a new  fpot.  “It  is 
difficult  (Mr.  FI.  remarks)  to  account  for  the 
contents  of  this  place,  which  confifted  of  a vail 
number  of  trees,  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
this  hole,  probably  from  defpite,  as  having 
been  a part  of  fome  facred  grove,  intermixed 
with  ftatues,  &c.  all  of  which  have  fhared  the 
fame  fate.”  He  obferved,  that  the  ^Egyptian 
idols  had  fuffered  moll,  being  broken  into 
minute  pieces,  and  purpofely  disfigured,  and 
that  thofe  of  Greek  fculpture,  in  the  greater 
number,  had  fuffered  only  from  the  fall,  when 
thrown  into  this  refervoir  of  water  and  filth, 
not  having  been  equally  offenfive  to  the 
Goths,  or,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 

firfi> 
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full-converted  Chridians.  The  flatues  fird 
thrown  in,  from  flicking  in  the  mud,  were 
confequently  the  lead  injured.  There  were 
hewn  blocks  and  fragments  of  white  marble, 
and  columns  of  alabafler  fufficient  to  build  a 
palace,  with  a collection  of  giallo  antico,  and 
the  more  rare  kinds;  in  lliort,  of  fiome  of  the 
fined  parts  of  Hadrian’s  villa.  This  hollow, 
in  time,  was  filled  with  water,  and  called 
Pantanello,  or  the  lmaller  lake  of  Pantano. 

Mr.  H.  gives  the  following  catalogue  of  the 
difcoveries  in  the  excavation  of  Pantanello, 
with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  obtained 
them. 

IN  THE  MUSEO  PIO-CLEMENTINO. 

1 . Head  of  Menelaus,  with  other  fragments 
belonging  to  the  groupe  of  Menelaus  defend- 
ing the  body  of  Patroclus. 

2.  Bud  of  a Philofopher,  fingular  for  its 
high  prefervation. 

3.  Head  of  Plato. 

4.  Do.  in  red  marble. 

5.  Do.  of  a Mauritanian. 


6.  Bud 
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6.  Buft  of  Hadrian. 
y.  Antoninus  Pius. 

8.  Vafe  with  Peacocks  and  Filh,  &c.  a 
fragment. 

9.  Head  of  a Ram. 

10.  Statue  of  Nemifis. 

11.  A Stork  of  roffo  antico. 

12.  A Greyhound. 

13.  Column  with  ornaments. 


AT  THE  VILLA  ALBANI. 

14.  A Sphynx  ; green  bafaltes. 

15.  Antinous,  head,  in  the  charadler  of  an 
./Egyptian  Idol. 

16.  Bull;  of  Caracalla. 

1 y.  Head  of  Do. 

18.  Bull  of  Lucius  Verus. 

c MARQUIS  OF  LANSDO  WN£, 

19.  Statue  of  Cincinnatus. 

20.  Do.  of  Paris. 

21.  Cupid  and  Plyche,  groupe. 

2 2.  Antinous. 

23.  Do.  as  an  ^Egyptian  Deity. 

3 


24.  Bull 
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24.  Buff  of  a Victor  in  the  Olympic 
games. 

25.  Pudicitia,  a fragment. 

26.  Head  of  a Mufe. 

27.  Two  ^Egyptian  Idols  in  black  mar- 
ble. 

28.  Bas-relief  in  do. 

MR.  MANSEL  TALBOT. 

29.  Statue  of  Ptolemy. 

30.  Bull  of  Hadrian. 

31.  Do.  of  Sabina. 

CAYALLIERE  PIRANESI. 

A great  number  of  fragments  of  vafes,  ani- 
mals of  different  forts,  fome  elegant  orna- 
ments, and  a coloffal  head  of  Hercules,  now 

in  Mr.  Townlev’s  collection. 

# 


GENERAL  SCIIWALLOFF. 

32.  Antinous,  head. 

33.  Sabina,  do. 


Bb 


34.  Buff 
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34.  Bull  of  a young  man  as  large  as  life, 
being  part  of  a ftatue. 


MONSIEUR  DE  COCH,  FOR  THE  EMPEROP 
OF  RUSSIA. 

35.  Statue  of  Cupid. 

36.  Head  of  Juno. 


MR.  JENKINS  OF  ROME. 

37.  Bull  of  L.  V eras,  purchafed  by  Mr.  L, 
Browne,  now  at  St.  Peterfburgh. 

38,  39.  Heads  of  Antinous  and  Pompey, 
in  the  duke  of  Dorfet’s  collection  at  Knowle, 
in  Kent. 

- 40.  Lucilla. 

41.  Juno. 

42.  Athleta. 

43.  Jupiter. 

44.  Faultina,  Junior,  &c. 


MR. 
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MR.  TOWXLEY. 

45.  Greek  Hero,  head,  to  which  there  is 
one  fimilar  in  the  Mufeo  Pio-Clcm.  but  not 
in  equal  prefervation. 

More  than  a dozen  bufts  and  heads  were 
fent  to  different  parts  of  Germany. 


I77I- 

Excav  ation  in  the  T enut a of  S.  Gregorio, 
then  the  property  of  cardinal  Ghigi,  and 
commonly  called  “ Tor  Columbaro."  Two 
fpots  were  feletfted,  one  upon  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  other  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  diftant.  The  firft,  Mr.  H.  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a temple  of  Domitian,  and  the 
other  a villa  of  Gallienus,  which  are  deferibed 
as  being  diffant  nine  miles  from  Rome.  The 
firft  mentioned  was  defpoiled  of  its  orna- 
ments, retaining  only  a large  column  of  red 
granite,  and  fome  fragments  of  porphyry  and 
giallo  antico. 

This  temple  had  been  probably  robbed  by 
B b 2 Gallienus, 
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Gallienus,  and  the  ornaments  placed  in  his 
own  villa,  as  there  were  no  competent  artifts 
in  that  low  age.  Mr.  H.  is  confirmed  in  this 
conjecture  by  the  number  of  duplicate  ftatues, 
which  he  found  in  this  excavation,  of  mod, 
if  not  all,  and  one,  in  every  inftance,  inferior 
to  the  other,  confequently  the  one  original, 
and  the  other  a repetition  or  copy,  by  fome 
artid  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  The 
precious  columns  of  verd  and  giallo  antico, 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  early  Chridians, 
and  applied  as  decorations  to  their  newly 
ereCted  churches.  The  datues  were  widely 
difperfed,  as  having  been  thrown  afide,  either 
from  ignorance  of  their  value,  or  religious 
prejudice.  Some  of  them  were  fcarcely  a 
foot  beneath  the  foil,  and  in  many  indances 
had  been  broken  by  the  plough.  The  fird 
valuable  difeovery  was  of  the  M.  Aurelius, 
larger  than  life,  now  at  Shelburne -houfe  ; near 
it  was  a duplicate  of  poor  workmanfhip,  bro- 
ken into  many  pieces.  A head  which  Mr. 
H.  placed  on  Lord  Shelburne’s  datue  mud 
have  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  Melea- 
ger, the  ornament  of  the  fame  collection,  and 
one  of  the  fined  ftatues  in  England,  was  like- 
wife  found  there ; and  the  “ Paris  Equedris,” 
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in  fmall,  which  palled  by  purchafc  from 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  J.  Smith  Barry,  Efq. 

The  Difcobolos  was  next  brought  to  light, 
in  good  prefervation  in  all  its  parts,  although 
a little  injured  by  time.  The  attitude,  in 
particular,  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  thole  happy 
productions  ot  the  ancients  which  cannot  be 
improved  or  excelled,  and  now  attracts  the 
notice  of  virtuoli  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm. 
where  the  bull;  of  Serapis  holds  a diltinguilh- 
cd  place;  a piece  ot  fculpture,  of  which 
Mr.  H.  never  difeovered  a duplicate.  Of 
this  cava,  likewife,  are  the  Venus,  now  Mr, 
Corbet’s;  and  a draped  Venus,  now  relhored, 
and  called  “ ViCtrix,”  in  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s 
collection  ; a torfo  of  Apollo,  and  a Faun  fit- 
ting, in  fmall  life,  lent  to  Mufcovy  by  M.  de 
Coch,  of  exquifite  workmanfhip.  Lord  Landf- 
downe’s  Amazon  is  alfo  one  of  the  fortunate 
difcoverics  at  the  cava  of  “ Tor  Colom- 


7 1 » 

baro. 

After  opening  eight  different  excavations 
at  Porto,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  during  the  courfe  of  one  winter, 
without  fuccefs  (excepting  the  Wolf  and 
fmall  Naval  Victory,  found  at  Cornazzano, 
B b 3 now 
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now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.)  Mr.  H.  refolved 
to  explore  Alhano.  There  he  difcovered  a fine 
ftatue  of  a young  man  without  a head,  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  a fcenic  figure  claimed  by 
cardinal  Albano,  &c.  During  the  procefs  of 
thefe  fearches  at  Albano,  he  was  advifed  by 
fome  friends  at  Genzano  to  try  his  fortune  in 
feveral  fpots  in  that  vicinity.  The  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  previoufly  dug  up  by  order 
of  cardinal  Lanceliotti,  and  the  event  of 
rourfe  was  unfavourable.  Monte  Cagnolo  alone 
anfwcred  his  expectations,  which  is  a fmall 
hill  between  Genzano  and  Ci vita-Lav inia, 
the  ancient  Lanuvium,  commanding  a 
rich  profpeCt  towards  Vclletri  and  the  fea. 
From  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  many  relics  found  there,  it  is 
conjc&ured  to  have  been  the  fitc  of  the  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  he  built  adjacent 
to  the  ancient  Lavinium.  This  fpot,  in  fuc- 
ceffive  ages,  had  been  converted  into  a vine- 
yard, and  confequently,  ftripped  of  its  orna- 
ments, fome  of  which  were  thrown  promif- 
cuouily  into  one  room,  about  ten  feet  under 
ground.  The  moft  remarkable  were,  the 
two  Fauns  of  exquifite  Greek  fculpture,  wfith 
the  names  of  the  artifls ; the  Vafe,  of  a ge- 
neral 
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ncral  form  and  talte,  inferior  to  none  extant ; 
and  the  groupe  of  a Greyhound  Dog  caretT- 
ing  a Bitch,  in  Mr.  Townley’s  collection. 
The  companion  of  the  latter,  found  at  the 
fame  time  and  place,  is  now  much  admired 
in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  Mr.  Townley  is  like- 
wife  potfetfed  of  one  ot  the  two  groupes  of 
AClaeon  devoured  by  his  own  Dogs,  and  the 
two  fmall  Victories  facrificing  a Bull,  which 
are  fome  of  the  belt  known,  in  relievo.  Two 
other  Dogs,  which  were  alfo  difcovercd  at 
Monte  Cagnolo,  Mr.  Jenkins  procured,  and  it 
is  a fmgular  co-incidence,  that  fo  many  Dogs 
fhould  have  been  found  in  a place  which  ltill 
retains  a name  of  that  import.  It  belongs  to 
the  college  of  St.  Buonaventura.  Befides 
thefe  excellent  fpecimens  of  ancient  art,  heap- 
ed together  in  one  room,  Mr.  Hamilton  found 
a head  or  butt  in  the  character  of  Meleager,  in 
the  higheft  prefervation,  now  Mr.  Towmley’s, 
and  only  one  large  ftatue  ot  Paris,  which  was 
placed  by  Lord  Temple  at  Stowe,  with  others 
of  merit,  particularly  an  Adonis  of  uncommon 
beauty,  dug  up  at  the  Villa  Fonfega.  Mr.  H. 
etleemcd  the  Monte  Cagnolo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  richel't  mines  ot  antiques  which  he 
opened  while  refident  at  Tome. 

Bb  4 
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At  Nerrit,  which  had  been  already  explored, 
he  found  the  young  Cupid  holding  a vafe, 
and  difpofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Lyde  Brown. 


discovered  in  179-’. 

Gaeta,  a bulb  of  fine  fculpture ; a ftatue  of 
Sabina;  another  of  Germanicus.  A head  of  M. 
Agrippa  of  the  belt  workmanfhip  ; another  of 
Tiberius  with  the  civic  crown  ; a ftatue  of 
Caligula  with  a cuirafs  ; Diana  fuccindta  of 
great  beauty  ; Nemefis,  &c. 

Excavation  at  O/iia  on  the  fea  fhore.  By 
permiffion  of  cardinal  Surbelloni,  Mr.  H.  be- 
gan his  inveftigations  in  this  vaft  field  of  an- 
tiquity, at  a fpot  called  Porta  Marina,  as  pro- 
mifing  the  difeovery  of  many  objects  of  tafte. 
From  the  ground  plan  of  the  ruins,  it  became 
evident,  that  they  were  the  fite  of  public 
“ Thermae  maritimae,”  and  from  manv  in- 
feriptions  which  were  found,  compofed  of 
letters  of  an  unufual  fize,  we  may  collect 
that  they  had  been  frequently  repaired  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  fucccffive  emperors,  as  low 
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as  Conflantine.  One,  very  elegant,  was  given 
by  Mr.  H.  to  cardinal  Albagine.  There 
were  proofs  that  Hadrian,  the  protestor  of 
the  fine  arts,  had  embellifhed  thefe  baths  by 
many  magnificent  works.  The  firfl  flatue 
which  was  recovered  from  its  long  fepulture, 
was  the  fine  Antinous,  as  the  deity  of  Abun- 
dance. Mr.  Smith  Barry  was  the  purchafer, 
and  it  equals  any  flatue  of  that  fubjcCt,  of  any 
collection  in  Europe.  Near  to  the  Antinous 
lay  an  inferior  flatue  of  ACfculapius,  and  an- 
other of  his  daughter  Hygeia,  very  entire, 
large  life,  and  of  confidcrable  merit.  The 
laft  noticed  was  fold  with  feveral  others  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hcfs-Caffcl.  A torfo,  broken 
off  under  the  knees,  appeared  next,  of  which 
there  is  a duplicate  at  the  Capitol,  the  head 
not  its  own,  the  whole  being  reflqred  by 
Monfieur  Le  Gros.  Mr.  H.  rcflored  this 
torfo,  as  Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium, 
and  fold  it  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  but  it  was 
a duplicate  of  Myron’s  Difcobolus,  fimilar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Townley’s  collection. 

At  Porta  Marina,  which  had  been  pre-oc- 
cupied,  and  its  flares  exhaufled,  Mr.  H.  de- 
clined farther  invefligation,  proceeding  to  a 
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bath  on  the  fhore,  having  a pavement  ot 
verd-antique.  He  Toon  dug  up  a fine  torfo 
of  a young  man,  the  other  parts  much  muti- 
lated, and  the  head  not  to  be  found,  after  the 
mofl  diligent  fearch.  The  Pope  claimed  it 
for  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm. 

Mr.  Tovvnley’s  fmall  Venus,  holding  a 
mirrour,  was  another  of  the  exquifite  orna- 
ments of  this  bath.  Four  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  entire,  and  with  their  proper  em- 
blems, were  found  at  a fmall  diflance,  which  * 
are  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  with  the 
elegant  Tripod  Apollo.  Near  them,  were 
firft  feen  the  mother  of  Venus  and  the  Mule, 
which  are  Mr.  Townley’s,  and  confidered  by 
Mr.  H.  as  fome  of  his  moft  happy  difco- 
veries.  The  “ mal  aria"  prevented  Mr.  H.’s 
men  from  working  at  Olha  ; they  were  em- 
ployed during  its  prevalence  in  the  autumn, 
at  Roma  vecchla.  This  is  an  eftatc  belonging; 
to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  upon  the  road  to  Al- 
bano,  and  that  of  Frafcati.  xA.  conliderablc 
ruin  is  feen  near  this  laft,  upon  the  right 
hand,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a villa  of  Domitian’s  nurfe.  This 
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Opinion  is  confirmed  by  fragments  of  colofial 
ftatues,  and  the  excellence  of  the  fculpture. 
Mr.  Townley  has  the  two  buds  of  Marcellus, 
dedicated  by  the  Decemviri,  and  a companion, 
with  the  fieeping  Mercury;  befide  which 
wrere  Lord  Lanfdowne’s  fEfculapius,  the  fize 
of  life ; the  fingularly  beautiful  Bacchante, 
once  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Greville,  now  Mr.  Townley ; and  the  bafio 
relievo  of  the  three  Bacchantes  fent  to  Mrv 
Townley,  and  one  of  the  mod;  eflimable  of 
thofe  which  this  fortunate  fpot  produced. 

Several  cavas  at  Palo  and  the  territory  of 
Lancia  proved  fruitlefs. 

At  Caflello  di  Guido , Mr.  H.  was  more  fuc- 
cefsful.  This  place  belongs  to  the  hofpital 
ot  S.  Spirito,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  was  an- 
ciently “ Lorium,”  where  the  emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  fmifhed  his  days.  The  ground 
had  been  fcarcely  broken,  when  an  entire 
ftatue  of  a woman  appeared,  with  her  head 
veiled,  and  holding  the  patera  in  one  hand, 
and  the  cornucopia  in  the  other ; it  appeared 
to  be  a Pietas.  Many  fmall  pieces  of  ordi- 
nary workmanfhip  followed,  mod;  of  which 
were  mutilated,  excepting  a draped  figure, 

fmall 
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fimall  life,  reprefenting  Domitia  with  the  at- 
tributes of  Diana,  which  went,  with  the 
Pietas,  to  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  In  a large 
vittina,  filled  with  earth,  w'as  found  a Cupid, 
fmall  life,  bending  his  bow  as  Cupid  Con- 
queror of  Heroes,  which  is  cxpreffed  by  the 
Lion’s  fkin  on  the  trunk,  alluding  to  the 
fpoils  of  Hercules.  This,  by  far  the  finefl: 
known  fpecimen  of  the  fubjed;,  is  preferved 
in  Mr.  Townley’s  cabinet.  It  has  a fingula- 
rity,  that  of  the  hand  holding  the  bow  per- 
fect, which  all  the  others  want.  No  figure 
recurs  fo  often  in  the  antique  as  this  Cupid, 
and  from  the  numerous  repetitions,  it  muft 
be  judged,  not  only  to  have  been  a favourite 
fubject  with  the  Greeks,  but  one  likewdfe  in 
the  completion  of  which  the  art  feems  to 
have  reached  its  highelf  point  of  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  H.  difeovered  a Pericles  at  the  Olivet 0 
of  Tivoli  (now  Mr.  Townley’s),  a repetition 
of  that  in  the  Mull  Pio-Clem.  found  at  the 
Lake  of  Cajliglione,  with  the  helmet. 

The  ancient  city  of  Gabii,  remarked  to 
have  been  defolate  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
(Frigidi  Gabii  and  Gabiis  defertior)  belongs 
to  prince  Borghefe.  The  fite  is  contigu- 
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ous  to  the  Lacus  Gabinus,  four  miles  on  the 
Via  Prasneftina.  In  1780,  by  the  prince’s 
command,  Mr.  H.  began  the  excavation, 
which  produced  many  very  fine  ftatues  and 
bufts.  Thefe  were  all  reftored,  with  great 
fkill  and  cffcc5t,  and  are  now  placed  in  an 
edifice  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghefe, 
which  was  built  for  their  reception.  The 
mod  efteemed  are  a Diana  and  Germanicus, 
in  a character  not  hitherto  known,  a Pan, 
and  two  grand  columns  of  verdc  antique. 
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Dispersed  in  the  refidences  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  rank,  virtu,  and  opulence,  are 
fmall  numbers,  and  fmglc  marbles,  of  merit 
and  curioiity  ; equal  to  thofe  in  the  large  col- 
lections already  recited.  It  would  be  doing 
injuftice  to  the  taftc  of  the  poiTcdors,  to  pafs 
over  them  without  notice  ; and  I fhould  fear 
for  the  patience  of  my  readers,  if  I continued 
details  with  former  minutenefs. 

I fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  a 
fummary  view  of  them,  omitting  none  to- 
tally, but  thofe  of  which  I have  not  been 
hitherto  able  to  obtain  intelligence. 

About  the  year  1 740,  Mr.  Perry  brought 
many  bulls  of  antique  fculpture  from  Italy, 
which  are  now  feen  in  the  venerable  manfion 
at  Penfhurft. 

At  Knowle,  in  Kent,  are  about  twelve  mar- 
bles, colleCled  by  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet, 
3 Amongft 
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Amongft  them  are  a llatue  with  a head  of 
Demofthenes,  from  the  Columbrano  palace 
at  Naples ; a fountain  Nymph  afleep,  found 
at  Roma  Vecchia,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton ; a 
bull  of  Brutus,  with  a dagger;  another  call- 
ed Marcellus  ; a head  of  Antinous,  from  Ha- 
drian’s villa ; and  thofe  of  the  firft  triumvi- 
rate, excepting  Cralfus. 

At  Stowe,  are  about  twenty  bulls  of  vari- 
ous merit  and  authenticity.  Of  the  few 
lratues,  the  Narcilfus  has  been  much  rellored, 
but  the  torfo  is  a very  fine  and  genuine  an- 
tique. There  are  likewife  a Paris  Judex  more 
pcrfedl,  and  a very  curious  farcophagus,  found 
at  Hadrian’s  villa,  reprefenting  a facrificc,  in 
a groupe  of  fix  figures.  On  the  top  is  a nak- 
figure  lying  on  a ferpent3. 

At 
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At  Blenheim  are  a few,  but  not  remark- 
able. The  boaft  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough’s collection  are  the  Arundelian 
gems. 

Sir  Ilobert  Walpole  employed  Brettingham 
to  procure  fome  bufts,  which  are  in  ge- 
neral of  a good  ftyle.  They  are  now  at 
Houghton,  in  the  poifeffion  of  Lord  Chol- 
mondley. 

Thofe  collected  by  his  fon,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, now  at  Strawberry-hill,  are  greatly  fu- 
perior,  and  may  vie  with  the  beft  of  their 
defcription  in  England.  The  Jupiter  Serapis 
and  Caligula,  bufts  in  bafaltes  and  bronze, 
but  cfpecially  the  Eagle  in  marble,  found  in 
1742,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  arc 
very  excellent. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare’s  antique  ftatues  of 
Juno  or  Ceres,  at  Stourhead,  is  not  cclipfed 

For  a fimilar  purpofe,  a ferpent  was  wrapped  round  the 
large  hieroglyphic  egg,  in  the  temple  of  the  Diolcuri,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  renewal  of  life  from  a Rate  ot  death. 
Upon  the  fame  account,  the  ferpent  was  an  attendant  on 
aTfculapius,  and  became  the  mythological  figure  of  medi- 
cine. Bryant’s  Mythology,  v.  ii.  309.  Bacon’s  Works, 
vol.  v.  p.  462. 
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by  the  Hercules  of  Ryfsbrack,  excellent  as 

it  is. 

At  Shuck’borough,  in  Staffordlhire,  Mr.  An- 
fon  has  a confiderablc  collection \ 

The  late  marquis  of  Rockingham  placed 
feveral  ftatues  and  bulls  at  Wentworth-houfe, 
in  Yorkfhire. 

At  St.  Ann’s  hill,  are  the  bulls  of  Sappho, 
Trajan,  Cicero  in  gialla  Sienna,  and  Demo- 
critus, which  were  brought  from  a houfe  at 
Kingfgatc,  in  the  ille  of  Thanet,  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  as  a corredl  imitation  of 
Cicero’s  Formian  villa,  at  Baiae.  Mr.  Fox 
has  removed  them  to  his  prefent  refidcnce  at 
St.  Ann’s  Hill. 

Amongft  a few  antiques  of  value  at  Lord 
Befborough’s  houfe,  at  Roehampton,  is  the 
torfo  of  Venus,  which  its  former  polfelTor, 
Baron  Stofch,  one  of  the  firll  connoilfeurs  of 
his  day,  would  not  allow  to  be,  in  any  de- 
gree, inferior  to  the  Venus  de’  Medici. 

There  was  another  in  England  of  nearly 

b Statues  of  Adonis,  Thalia,  and  of  the  emperour  Tra- 
jan, in  the  attitude  of  haranguing  his  army,  are  particu- 
larized by  Mr.  Pennant.  Journey  from  London  to 
Chefter. 
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equal  pretenfions,  which  was  reftored  by  Wil- 
ton, when  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  ; and  was 
unfortunately  burned  in  his  houfe  at  White- 
hall. It  had  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  Lock.  A 
beautiful  head  of  Atalanta,  iikewife  from  Mr. 
L.  wras  deftroyed  by  the  fame  accident. 

Lord  Yarborough  has  a few  antiques,  and 
one,  a head  of  Niobe,  is  acknowledged  as  the 
genuine  wrorkmanfhip  of  Scopas.  It  is  much 
fuperior  to  the  head  of  Niobe,  in  the  cele- 
brated groupe  at  Florence  ; and  was  a prefent 
from  Lord  Exeter. 

A fountain  Nymph  and  fevcral  other  good 
ftatues  wxre  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Ca- 
melford. 

Sir  John  Macpherfon’s  marbles  are  more 
felccft  than  numerous,  as  they  confift  of  about 
twenty  mutilated  heads,  and  two  fmall 
figures  which  are  imperfect. 

Sir  William  Strickland,  near  Scarborough, 
has  about  twelve  pieces,  which  are  worthy 
notice,  and  judicioufly  collected. 

Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  near  Chelmsford,  in 
Effex,  poffcffes  about  twenty  antique  mar- 
bles, among  ft  which  are  figures,  bufts,  heads, 
farcopnagi,  fcpulchral  urns,  &c.  of  confider- 
able  merit  and  variety.  ' 
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Of  Etrufcan  vafes,  excepting  thole  fold  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum  in  1772,  for  8000/.  the  firffc  collec- 
tion in  England  was  that  made  by  Lord 
Cawdor,  and  fold  by  auction  in  1 8ooc.  Mr. 
Greaves  has  lately  brought  fome,  extremely 
beautiful  and  perfect,  from  Rome. 

It  mull  be  a fubjebt  of  general  regret  to 
virtuofi,  that  fome  of  the  fingularly  fine  col- 
lection of  bir  William  Hamilton,  made  dur- 
ing his  long  refidence  at  Naples,  with  lo 
much  tafte  and  judgment,  were  wrecked  in 
the  Cololfus  man  of  war,  near  the  Scilly 
idands,  in  1 798  d. 

Of  fmall  bronzes,  Egyptian,  Etrufcan,  and 
Grecian,  the  moll  valuable,  both  for  fcience 
and  feleclion,  are  thofc  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
R.  P.  Knight.  The  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
arc  unrivalled  in  England. 

c A large  nola  vafe  was  fold  for  47  /.  5 s.  and  another 
much  larger,  and  the  companion  to  one  in  the  Vatican, 
for  68/.  5 s. 

d 1111791,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  a “ Col- 
leiftion  of  Engravings  from  ancient  Vafes,  moftly  of  pure 
Greek  workmanftiip,”  and  the  fecond  in  1795.  Eight 
large  cafes,  containing  antiques,  out  of  twenty-four,  were 
configned  to  the  ColofTus,  and  are  cdnfequently  loft,  after 
having  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, almoft  two  thoufand  years. 

C C 2, 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins  has  lately  brought  from 
the  Levant  a bronze  patera,  which  was 
found,  with  eleven  others,  at  Dodona.  The 
ftory  reprefented  is  either  Paris  and  Helen 
Adonis,  with  Proferpine  in  infens,  or  Venus 
and  Anchifes.  The  execution  is  in  the  very 
firft  ftyle  of  excellence. 

A bas-relief  of  Niobe  and  her  children, 
found  near  Naples,  and  intended  as  a prefent 
from  his  Sicilian  majefty  to  his  brother  of 
Spain,  was  taken  at  fea,  and  purchafed  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon.  The  fubjeCt, 
as  we  learn  from  Winckelmann,  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  antique.  This  marble  is  beyond 
any  comparifon  with  that  at  Wilton,  or  any 
of  the  fame  fubjecl  in  England.  It  is  now 
in  the  poffeffion  of  J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Efq.  of 
Rokeby,  in  Yorkfhire,  the  able  inveftigator  of 
the  plains  of  Troy e.  Lord  Cawdor  had  a bas- 
relief  of  a female  carrying  a triumphal  wreath 
towards  a temple,  formerly  in  the  Negroni 
collection;  it  was  fold  for  113  guineas. 

During  the  laft  thirty  years,  fmee  the 

* (Mon.  Ined.  T.  ii.  p.  119.)  There  are  two  bas-re- 
iiefs,  fo  often  the  fubjeCt  of  the  poets,  only  at  Rome,  in 
ihe  Albar.i  and  Borghefe  collections. 
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tafie  for  antique  fculpture  has  prevailed 
in  England,  feveral  collections  have  un- 
dergone the  common  viciflltudes  of  pro- 
perty. 

Mr.  Lyde  Brown f,  whofe  marbles  wTere 
very  frequently  changed  by  fale  and  pur- 
chafe,  about  the  year  1787,  difpofed  of  the 
whole  to  the  agent  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
for  23,000 15.  There  is  a Angularly  fine  bull 
of  Lucius  Verus. 

At  Mr.  Chace  Price’s  auction,  were  a Ve- 
nus Salutifera,  and  feveral  vafes  of  confider- 
able  value. 

Amongfl  Mr.  Beaumont’s  fiiatues  were  a 
Cupid  and  the  Eagle,  in  marble,  now  Mr. 
Townley’s.  There  were,  likewife,  a colofial 
Venus,  and  one  of  a fmall  lize. 

When  Mr.  Jennings  difpofed  of  the  an- 
tiques he  had  procured  at  Rome,  a dog, 
fimilar  to  that  at  Florence,  found  a pur- 

{ A catalogue  of  this  collection,  which  was  as  Wim- 
bledon, was  printed  in  178 7. 

e This  fum  was  to  he  remitted  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia 
to  her  agent,  who  failed,  when  Mr.  Brown  had  received  only 
the  firft  inttalment.  The  magnificent  Catherine  refitted 
every  felicitation  to  indemnify  him,  and  availed  herfelf  of 
the  poffieffion  of  the  marbles. 

c C 3 
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chafer  in  Mr.  Buncombe  of  Yorkfhire,  for 

IOCO  /. 

.An  Athlcta  of  the  early  Greek  feulpture 
was  fold  at  the  fame  time,  to  Lord  Ca-. 
do  c;an. 

The  former  gentleman  has,  likewife,  a 
Difcobolus,  from  Mr.  W.  Bock’s  collection, 
of  which  there  is  a repetition  in  the  Muf. 
Pio-Clem.  Mr.  Townley’s  Difcobolus  is  de- 
livering the  quoit  and  ftooping  forward,  with 
the  left  arm  thrown  back.  Mr.  Buncombe’s 
has  juft  delivered  it,  and  has  the  right  arm 
ftill  extended  as  watching  its  fuccefs,  with 
another  quoit  in  the  left. 

A few  marbles,  collected  by  Lord  Vere,  at 
Hanworth,  were  fold  in  1798. 

Lord  Bateman  has  a Mercury,  and  Lord 
Exeter  a Bacchus ; either  of  which  would 
grace  any  collection,  even  in  Italy. 

I mult  not  omit,  that  in  this  kingdom  arc 
fome  vafes  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  exe- 
cution. The  Barbarini  vafe h,  now  the  duke 

of 

h An  account  of  the  Barbarini  vafe  is  given  by  Lumif- 
den,  Antiq.  of  Rome,  p.  68  ; M.  D’Hancarville,  Mr. 
Wedgewood,  and  in  feventeen  other  publications.  It  is 

compofed 


of  Portland’s,  is  admirably  dcfcribcd  by  Dr. 
Darwin.  One  at  Warwick  Caftle,  extreme- 
ly large  and  fine,  was  fent  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Lord  Cawdor  had  another  of  fu- 
pcrior  fculpture  and  nearly  as  large,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  palace,  and  brought 
from  the  villa  Lanti ; at  his  falc  it  produced 
700  guineas.  The  Nuptial  vafe,  at  Wilton, 
and  thofe  already  noticed  in  the  catalogues  of 
Mr.  Townlev  and  Mr.  Blundell,  reflect  credit 

mf 

on  their  owners. 

Hitherto  I have  confined  myfelf  to  the 
antique.  There  are,  moreover,  in  England, 
feveral  fpccimens  of  the  arts,  after  their  revival 
in  Italy,  as  well  original,  as  bronze  calls  from 
the  more  celebrated  flatues,  to  which  (as  I 
attempt  only  a catalogue)  I will  flightly 
advert. 

When  the  gallant  and  accomplifhed  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  had  been  victorious 
in  the  lifts  of  Florence,  the  grand  duke  pre- 

compcfed  of  glafs,  the  figures  of  white  opake,  raifed  on  a 
ground  of  blue.  The  fubjedt  evidently  refers  to  the  Eleu- 
iinian  inylteries. 

“ Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  and  mourn 

O’er  the  fine  forms  of  Portland’s  myftic  urn.” 

Darwin,  c.  ii.  1,  31, 

C c 4 
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fented  him  with  a fhield,  wrought  in  filver. 
It  was  the  work  of  Johannes  Stradenus,  a 
celebrated  artift  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  On 
the  convex  part  is  reprefented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Hetrurians  and  the  Romans, 
where  the  former  are  defeated  by  Cobles,  at 
a bridge.  The  infide  is  embellifhed  by  two 
ftories,  thofe  of  Mutius  Scasvola  thrufting  his 
hand  into  the  fire,  and  Q.  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  gulf.  This  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manfhip,  and  venerable,  on  account  of  the 
anecdote  attached  to  it,  is  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  now  preferved  at  Norfolk 
houfe. 

Of  the  fame  eera  and  flyle  of  execution  is 
a Bell,  at  Strawberry-hill,  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini. Lord  Befborough  has  a bull:  of  Dc- 
mofthenes,  by  the  fame  artift. 

King  Charles  I.  had  the  Gladiator  of  the 
Villa  Borghefe,  by  Bernini ; which  produced 
300/.  at  his  fale,  and  is  now  at  Houghton. 
But  his  Neptune  and  Glaucus,  fo  long  the 
ornament  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Ne- 
groni, at  Rome,  palled  from  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds to  Lord  Yarborough,  who  has  given 
them  to  Mr.  Aufrere,  at  Chelfea. 

Others  may  be  clafted  together,  as  the 
3 bronze 
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bronze  Borghefe  Gladiator,  which  once  flood 
in  St.  James’s  park,  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
A fleeping  Venus,  at  Holkham,  and  Her- 
cules, at  Wanftead,  by  Dcdveaux ; the  Ve- 
nus; theWrefllers;  the  Whettcr ; and  the 
Faun  from  the  Medici  gallery,  by  Soldani 
Benzi,  at  Blenheim.  There  is  likewife  the 
model  of  Bernini’s  Fountain  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  at  Rome,  the  original  of  which  Lord 
Arundel  offered  to  pur  chaff.  At  Sion-houfe  is 
the  dying  Gladiator,  by  Valadier,  which  is  re- 
peated at  Wilton,  with  the  Farnefe  Hercules, 
by  V erepoil.  The  beft  caft  in  plaifter  of  Paris 
in  England,  is  the  Venus  de’  Medicis  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Lock,  at  Norbury  park,  with 
fome  others  by  Torenti,  at  Rome,  repetitions 
of  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  likewife  pro- 
cured. The  Hercules  Farnefe,  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  acquires  from  its  prefent  Ration  ',  an 
effeA  equal  to  the  original. 

Defigns, 

i Statues,  from  the  antique,  bv  the  artifts  of  the  French 
academy,  are  the  Artemifia,  NarcilTus,  and  Galatea,  at 
Verfailles,  by  Des  Jardins.  Hamadryad,  by  Leranbert, 
and  Milo  of  Crotona,  by  Puget,  the  Michelagnoulo  of 
France.  There  are  likewife  his  groupe  of  Perfeus  and 
Andromeda,  Maury’s  Tritons,  Faunus,  Flora,  and  Venus 

de 
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Defigns,  after  the  antique,  in  ftatuary  are  rare. 
Mr.  Wilton  has  finifhed  a buft  of  Milo  Cro- 
toniates  at  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Bacon  a ftatuc 
of  Narcilfus,  for  which  he  was  decreed  a 
premium  by  the  fociety  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  fciences.  But  the  moft 
happy  effort  of  this  art  in  England,  is  the 
Hercules  of  Rvsfbrack,  already  mentioned. 

At  Rome,  there  is  now  flourilhing  in  great 
celebrity,  Antonio  Canova,  a Venetian  fculp- 
tor,  who  has  completed,  after  the  antique, 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
Hercules  and  Eycus  with  the  Neflasan  Shirt. 
The  two  former  approach  nearly  to  Grecian 
excellence,  both  in  character  and  fweetnefs ; 
and  the  latter  has  all  the  force  of  the  unfinifh- 
ed  torfos  of  Michelagnuolo.  Bernini’s  groupc 
ot  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  the  Borghefe  villa, 
is  left  far  behind;  and  M.  Agnuolo  would 
have  found  a competitor  for  fame,  had  he 
been  contemporary  with  Canova. 

Lord  Cawdor  is  poffeffed  of  an  exquifite 


de  Medici  by  Coyfevox.  At  Marly,  are  Hippomanes  and 
Daphne  in  marble  by  Couftou.  The  royal  gardens  are 
peopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  the  abovementioned 
may  be  noticed  amongft  a crowd. 
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ftatue  of  Cupid,  which  amply  entitles  this 
fingular  artift  to  the  higheft  commendation. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  plan  of  thefe 
pages,  the  modern  ftatuary,  now  to  be  feen 
at  Oxford,  will  be  the  fubjedf  of  obfervation. 

About  the  year  1630,  Hubert  Le  Soeur,  a 
native  of  France,  who  had  ftudicd  under  the 
famous  John  of  Bolognak,  arrived  in  England. 
If  he  was  affociated  with  Pierre  Tacca,  who 
finifhcd  the  horfe  in  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  left  incomplete  on  the 
death  of  his  mafter  John  of  Bologna,  two 
years  preceding,  he  muft  have  been  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Three  only  of  his  works  in 
bronze  are  now  known  with  certainty  to 
exift.  The  equcftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  I.  a 
buft  of  the  fame  monarch  with  a cafque  in 
the  Roman  ftyle,  and  a ftatue  in  armour  of 
William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
The  laft  was  given  to  the  Univerfity  by  T. 


k The  Cain  and  Abel  by  John  Bologna  given  to  Charles  I. 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  was  afterward  prefented  to  Villiers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  placed  it  in  the  garden  of 
York-houfe.  There  is  a call  in  lead  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Braze-nofe  College,  probably  taken  from  this  original. 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  The  air  of  this  ftatue  is  very 
noble,  and  the  proportions  juft,  but  it  is  now 
feen  to  infinite  difadvantage,  having  been 
cooped  up  in  a part  of  the  picture  gallery, 
very  low,  and  of  a few  feet  only  in  diameter. 
Surely  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  had  been 
a more  appropriate  Station.  It  was  intended 
to  be  larger  than  life;  but  it  is  now  placed  fo 
near  the  eye,  that  the  figure  is  gigantic. 

The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  I.  was  ori- 
ginally made  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1633, 
as  the  archives  of  that  noble  family  Shew. 
How  it  was  concealed  during  the  interregnum 
is  well  known;  and  that  it  was  erecfted  at 
Charing  Crofs  in  1678.  Le  Soeur  made 
likewife  a model  of  it,  one  foot  and  an  inch 
high,  which  was  in  the  royal  collection1. 
There  is  likewife  a buft  of  Charles  I.  in  a 
Roman  cafque  by  Le  Soeur,  at  Stourhead. 

1 At  Gothurll,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Digbys,  are  two 
bulls  in  bronze  which  cannot  be  attributed,  by  any  proof, 
either  to  Le  Soeur  or  Fanelli,  although  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  one  or  both  thefe  artills  were  employed.  The  flyle 
of  thefe  bulls  is  different;  in  the  antique,  and  the  Vandyke 
or  drefs  of  the  times.  They  reprefent  the  Lady  Yenetia, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
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F rancefco  Fanelli,  a Florentine,  fhared  the 
royal  patronage.  The  lofs  of  one  eye  did  not 
prevent  his  attaining  to  excellence  as  a fculp- 
tor;  though  evidently  inferior  to  Le  Soeur. 
Archbilhop  Laud  employed  him  to  call  the 
ftatues  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  to  decorate 
the  new  colonnade  which  he  had  built  at 
St.  John’s  College,  after  a defign  of  Inigo 
Jones.  Fanelli  was  paid  400/.  for  them. 
Others  of  his  works  have  conliderable  merit; 
particularly  the  figure  of  Lord  Cottington, 
and  the  butt  of  his  lady  in  Weftmintter 
Abbey. 

In  the  Cathedral  at  Gloucefter,  are  two 
recumbent  figures  in  white  marble  of  uncom- 
mon excellence.  They  rcprefent  Alderman 
Blackleach  and  his  wife,  and  are  dated  1 639 : 
apparently,  they  are  moil  minute  copies  from 
Vandyke,  and  are  fo  much  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
abovementioned,  known  as  the  works  of 
Fanelli,  that  I cannot  hefitate  to  attribute 
them  to  that  fculptor.  Judge  Bridgeman’s 
effigy  at  Ludlow,  in  the  drefs  of  the  age  of 
Charles  the  firtt,  may  poflibly  be  likewife  by 
his  hand.  Neither  of  thefe  monuments  are 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  his  own  litt 
given  by  Mr.  Walpole,  and  are  indeed  of 
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workmanfhip  very  fuperior,  in  point  of  truth 
and  elegance.  Several  fmall  copies  from 
the  antique  are  mentioned  in  Vanderdort’s 
catalogue  of  the  royal  collection,  which  have 
been  difperfed.  He  was  a contemporary  with 
Algardi,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  flu- 
died  in  the  fame  fchool  of  fculpture.  By  the 
univerfal  fame  of  Bernini,  king  Charles  was 
induced  to  procure  the  bulls  of  himl'elf  and 
the  queen,  by  his  hand.  The  king’s™  bull 
was  fold  by  the  parliament  in  1652  for  800/. 
Bernini  had  received  1000  Roman  crowns  for 
it ; but  the  civil  wars  prevented  his  beginning 
that  of  the  royal  confort.  Having  been  re- 
placed in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  it  was 
faid  to  have  been  confumed  in  the  fire  which 
happened  there  in  1697.  There  are  conjec- 

m This  bull;  was  taken  from  a picture  by  Vandyke,  in 
which  the  full  fiice,  the  three  quarter,  and  the  profile,  are 
exhibited  together.  Bernini’s  obfervation  upon  the  firti 
light,  is  quoted  by  the  lovers  of  phyLognomy.  Mr,  Baker, 
who  took  the  pidlure  to  Rome,  gave  about  150/.  for  his 
own  buff,  which  was  fold  at  Sir  P.  Leley’s  fale,  and  is  now 
Lord  Hardwicke’s.  Ryslbrack  finifhed  a huft  of  king 
Charles  in  marble  from  a call  of  Bernini’s,  for  the  late  G. 
A.  Selwyn,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Mile.  Fagnani,  now 
Counted  of  Yarmouth.  Lady  Jane  Cheyney’s  monument 
at  Chelfea  is  likewife  by  Bernini,  for  which  he  received 
500/.  There  is  a bronze  buft  of  C.  1.  in  Hammerfmith 
chapel. 
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tures  to  the  contrary;  but  the  buft  has  difap- 
peared  from  the  time  of  that  event". 

At  All  Souls  College  is  a ftatue  ol  Colonel 
Codrington,  the  founder  of  their  library,  in  a 
Roman  military  Sagum,  by  Sir  Henry  Cheere. 
The  reprefenting  an  Englilh  loldier  as  a Ro- 
man, is  a facrifice  of  truth  to  tafte.  We  may 
fee  with  what  effedt  he  would  have  been 
carved  in  full  uniform  in  the  equeftrian  effigy 
ofWilliam  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  Cavendilh 
Square.  Although  omitted  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
probably  becaufe  a living  artift,  Cheere  has 
acquitted  himfelf  in  this  ftatue,  above  medio- 
crity. 

Of  the  works  of  Rysfbrack,  and  his  compe- 
titor Roubiliac,  Oxford  can  boaft  a few  fpe- 
cimens ; but  thofe  of  the  latter  are  inferior 
to  others  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  RadclifFe’s  fta- 
tue, in  his  library,  by  Rysfbrack,  has  ftrong 
refemblance,  without  grace.  Mr.  Lock’s  fta- 
tue at  Chriftchurch,  by  Roubiliac,  is  encum- 
bered with  drapery,  without  ftyle  or  charac- 
ter, either  antique  or  modern.  In  what  fchool 

a “ Charles,  to  late  times  to  be  tranfmitted  fair, 
Affigned  his  figure  to  Bernini’s  care.” 

Pope  Epilh  Hor.  ep.  i.  380. 

of 
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of  fculpture  Rysfbrack  was  formed,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole has  not  lpecified.  His  firft  appearance 
England  was  about  the  year  1720,  when 
the  itatuaries  of  Paris,  particularly  Le  Pautrc, 
V ancleve,  Bouchardon,  and  Le  Gros,  enjoyed 
the  fir  ft  reputation,  and  had  many  fchoiars, 
whofe  invention  was  exhaufted  in  the  clafli- 
cal  fopperies  of  the  royal  gardens.  Where- 
ever  he  acquired  the  elements  of  his  art,  the 
talents  of  a mafterly  artift  were  expanded  in 
England,  to  our  honour,  as  a nation.  His 
bronze  equeftrian  ftatue  of  King  William0  at 
Briftol,  and  his  monument  of  Bifhop  Hough 
in  Worcefter  cathedral,  I would  feletft  as  his 
fuperior  works.  Rysfbrack,  in  his  principal 
figures,  was  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes,  and  eminently  fo  in  this  prelate’s; 
if  it  be  not  rather  theatrical,  the  only  fault 

0 The  heft  In  England.  Two  antique  equeftrian  fta- 
tues  only  remain.  The  M.  Aurelius  in  bronze  at  Rome, 
and  that  in  marble  of  Marcus  Nonnius  Balbus  at  Naples. 
France,  before  the  revolution,  pofTeflecl  Henry  IV.  by 
John  of  Bologna,  at  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  by  Girardon,  in 
the  place  de  Vendome  ; the  fame  at  Dijon  by  Le  Hongre, 
at  Rennes  by  Coyfevox.  Louis  XV.  at  Paris  by  Bouchar- 
don, and  at  Bourdeaux  by  Le  Moyne.  There  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  George  III.  in  bronze,  by  Wilton,  placed 
in  Berkeley  Square. 
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■which  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  Nightingale’s 
monument,  or  that  of  General  Wade,  in 
Weflminfter  Abbey.  The  attention  is  feldom 
diverted  from  his  principal  figures  to  accom- 
paniments, as  in  many  modern  inflances; 
and  the  high  finifhing  of  his  draperies  is  ad- 
mirable. 

The  bulls  by  his  hand  are,  John  Balliol, 
king  of  Scots,  at  Balliol  college ; Alfred  at 
Univerfity,  finifhed  by  Wilton ; Gibbs  the 
architect,  in  the  Radcliff  Library ; Dr.  R. 
Friend,  Archbifhop  Boulter,  and,  I pre- 
fume, the  bulls  of  George  I.  and  II.  at  Chrifl- 
church. 

Roubiliac  was  a native  of  Lyons,  a city 
which  had  given  birth  to  feveral  of  the  moil: 
famous  French  fculptors:  to  A.  Coyfevox, 
N.  Couflou,  and  L’Amoreux,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roubiliac,  and,  with  fome  probability, 
his  fellow- fcholar,  under  Couflou.  There  is 
a wrant  of  fimplicity,  and  a certain  French  air, 
in  all  the  works  of  this  artifl;  from  which 
the  celebrated  flatue  of  Newton  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  is  by  no  means  exempt. 

At  Chriflchurch  arc  fine  bulls  of  Dr.  Ma- 
thew Lee,  Dr.  R.  Frewen,  and  one  of  the 
founder  at  All  Souls. 

D d 
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In  fculpture,  as  well  as  in  painting,  this 
kingdom  had  amply  encouraged  the  ingenious 
of  other  countries,  without  producing  any 
artifts  of  equal  merit,  tilLthe  appearance  of 
Grinling  Gibbons”,  whofe  ftatue  in  bronze  of 
James  II.  now  in  Scotland  Yard,  is  in  a true 
Roman  ftyle.  In  minute  ornaments  carved  in 
wood.  Gibbons  has  no  equal.  His  works  in 
that  manner  are  frequent;  but  the  bell  are  at 
Lord  Egremont’s  at  Petworth,  Windfor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  at  Holm  Lacey.  In  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  are  fome  link- 
ing proofs  of  his  genius.  But  the  works  of  Ba- 
con, Banks,  Nollekins,  Wilton,  and  Flaxman,. 
will  refcue  the  prefent  age  from  being  totally 
indebted  to  foreigners  for  perfection  in  ftatuary.. 
His  prefent  majefty  at  Chriftchurch  *,  a buft, 

0 As  ftatuavies,  and  natives  of  England,  the  names  of 
Nicholas  Stone  and  Francis  Bird  fhould  not  be  pafTed  over 
in  total  filence.  Their  works  at  Oxford  however  exhibit 
little  more  than  the  im  perfection  of  fculpture  in  England, 
when  they  were  confidered  as  the  bell  artifts. 

1 There  are  others  at  Somerfet  place,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  Academy,  and  of  the  Society  ot 
Antiquaries. 

It  is  faid  of  Le  Moyne,  fculptor  to  Louis  XV.  that  during 
the  interval  from  1730  to  1773,  in  each  year,  he  finilhed 
three  or  four  bulls  of  that  monarch,  which  were  lent  to 
different  parts  of  France. 

by 
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by  the  full-mentioned,  has  the  flrength  of 
Bernini. 

In  the  hall  at  All  Souls  is  a flatue  of 
Judge  Blackftone,  fitting  and  habited  in  his 
magifbratical  character,  which  is  indeed  full 
of  fpirit  and  dignity.  It  commands  attention, 
and  expreffes  importance.  But  the  queftion 
refpefling  the  coftume  will  occur  to  molt 
fpeflators;  and  Bacon  impofed  a hard  talk 
upon  himfelf  wThen  he  undertook  fuch  a pro- 
fulion  of  wig  and  ermine..  Perhaps  fo  rigid 
an  adherence  to  verifimilitude  may  be  in  moft: 

J 

inflances  relaxed,  with  happier  effect,  if  not 
totally  difpenfed  with.  Nothing,  however, 
between  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  drefs 
of  the  times  and  the  true  antique,  Ihould  be 
admitted  in  ftatuary.  Kent’s  fancy  drefs  for 
Shakfpeare  in  Weftminfier  Abbey,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Somcrfet  at  Cambridge,  habited  as  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  are 
incorredl.  In  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  the  featues 
of  Johnfon  and  Howard,  both  by  Bacon,  are 
in  oppohte  ftyles.  The  Philofopher  is  in  the 
habit  of  an  Athenian,  gigantic,  rather  than 
coloffalp,  whilif  the  head  of  the  Philanthropift 

is 


f Jean  Baptise  Pigalle  was  famous  for  the  anatomical 
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is  drelTed  like  that  of  a gentleman  of  our  own 
times. 

When  we  would  tranfmit  to  pofterity  a 
durable  reprefentation  of  eminent  perfons  in 
brafs  or  marble,  we  fhould  follow  the  exam- 
ple and  cuftom  of  the  ancients.  It  is  their 
genius  or  their  virtue  which  are  brought  for- 
ward to  our  minds  by  the  femblancc  of  life; 
and  fo  trifling  and  changeable  a circumftance 
as  the  dVefs  of  the  times  they  lived  in  can 
make  no  impreffion.  The  Romans  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  frequently  gave  to  the 
ftatues  of  mortals  the  habits  and  fymbols  of 
their  deities,  Rill  preferving  the  likenefs  of  the 
individual. 

We  fhould  confult  like  wife  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  art. 
The  “ eternal  buckle  in  Parian  Stone,”  may 
be  traced  to  the  Emperour  Otho,  the  firft  who 

accuracy  ofhis  figures,  and  chofe  the  following  opportunity.  | 
It  was  propofed  to  eredl  a monument  to  Voltaire  in  his  life-  , 
time;  and  Pigalle  undertook  the  flatue,  provided  it  were 
divefled  of  drapery.  He  executed  a figure  fcrupuloufiy 
from  the  life;  the  leaned:,  the  ugliefl,  and  the  mod  dif- 
gufling  that  could  be  imagined.  In  the  flatue  of  Johnfon 
we  difeover  the  athletic  author,  who  felled  a bookfeller  with 
a folio,  before  we  think  of  the  Rambler. 
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wore  a peruke ; and  the  falfe  hair  piled  over 
the  forehead  of  the  Emprefs  Faudina,  may 
vie,  for  uglinefs,  with  the  wig  of  Sir  Clou- 
defley  Shovel,  in  Wedminder  Abbey  In 
the  fimplicity  of  the  antique  we  have  an 
unerring  model ; but  the  ambition  of  novelty, 
and  the  affe&ation  of  the  French  fchool,  and 
even  of  Bernini  himfelf,  have  done  great  vio- 
lence to  fculpture.  The  ecclefiadic  codume> 
as  far  as  is  confined  to  broad  folds,  without 
the  minutiae  of  plaits,  flowing  wigs,  and  lace, 
is  the  bed  of  modern  ufage,  attempted  by  the 
chide].  Many  of  the  datues  of  the  Popes  at 
St.  Peter’s  are  in  a chade  and  grand  dyle, 
particularly  that  of  Rezzonico  (Clement 
XIII.)  by  Antonio  Canova;  who  has  judi- 
cioufly  departed  from  the  famenefs  of  the 
others,  all  of  whom  are  pontifically  feated. 
Rezzonico  kneels,  and  his  fine  countenance 
expredes  the  humbled:  adoration.  But  the 
full  drefs  of  an  Englifh  judge  has  infuperable 
difadvantages ; and  few  artifts  would  have 
fucceeded  fo  well  as  Bacon. 

At  Chridchurch  are  buds  of  General  Guife, 
Archbifliop  Robinfon,  Bilhop  Barrington, 
&c.  and  at  Pembroke  College  one  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  all  by  Bacon,  and  elaborately  finifhed. 
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For  a very  memorable  improvement  m ie- 
pulchral  flatuary  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
The  idea  of  reprefenting  the  virtues  of  the 
deceafea  by  fymbolical  figures,  if  not  original, 
is  well  applied.  It  has  been  confidered  as 
derogatory  to  a Pope,  to  give  any  eulogium 
upon  his  tomb,  but  his  character  is  defcribed 
by  fymbolical  flatties.  This  cuflom  originat- 
ed in  the  fixteenth  century  upon  the  revival 
of  the  arts,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated. 
Of  thefe  numerous  perfonifications  of  the 
virtues,  the  befh  is  that  of  “ Juflice”  on  the 
monument  of  Paul  the  third,  by  Guglielmo 
Della  Porta.  Others  of  great  fame,  are  the 
figure  which  reprcfents  “ Painting'’  on  the 
tomb  of  M.  Agnoulo  in  the  church  of  S. 
Croce  at  Florence,  by  Battifla  Lorenzo,  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  in  the  church  of 
the  Sorbonnc  at  Paris,  upon  which  is 
e‘  Science,”  by  F.  Girardon. 

Bacon  has  adopted  this  mode  very  happily, 
though  not  without  repetition  of  his  firfl 
thoughts;  and  has  attained  to  nearly  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection  in  feveral  of  his  emble- 
jnatical  figures,  which  are  feen  in  qWeflmin- 

* The  monument  of  Mifs  Whvttel. 
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fler  Abbey,  the  Abbey  church  at  Bathr,  and 
Brifiol  cathedra],  where  his  monument  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper  (Sterne’s  Eliza)  is  ex- 
quifitelv  fimple.  In  the  fame  place,  is  one, 
defigned  by  the  Athenian  Stuart,  for  Mrs. 
Mafon,  the  wife  of  the  poet,  to  which  I give 
the  preference,  merely  for  its  more  ftridtly 
claffical  form. 

One  of  Bacon’s  laft  w7orks  wTas  a monu- 
ment for  Mr.  Whitbread,  which  is  a beauti- 
ful competition.  His  figure  of  Benevolence 
is  again  introduced,  with  a variation  only  in 
the  attitude.  It  is  well  worthy  the  antique. 

We  mufl,  however,  in  candour,  confefs 
that  the  merit  of  the  defign  is  not  Bacon’s. 
The  principal  figure,  fainting,  and  fupported 
by  Religion,  is  almofl  a repetition,  with  the 
difference  only  of  coftume,  of  F.  Girardon’s 
groupe  above  mentioned.  Benevolence  is 
fubftituted  for  Science.  Girardon  fmifhed  his 
figures  much  higher  than  Bacon,  who,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  had  never  vifited  Italy; 
and  appears  to  have  been  not  very  fufceptible 
of  ideal  beauty.  His  female  figures  are  faith- 
ful models  from  elegant  life. 


r Of  Lady  Miller. 
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But  another  marble,  fcarcely  finifhed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  will  fecure  him  a laft- 
ing  fame  for  originality  and  claffical  tafte. 
It  is  the  Coenotaph  lately  eredtcd  at  Weft- 
minfler  Abbey  to  the  poet  Mafon.  A Mufe 
holding  his  profile  on  a medallion,  reclines  on 
an  antique  altar,  on  which  are  fculptured,  in 
relief,  a lyre,  the  tragic  mafque,  and  laurel 
wreath ; all  of  the  moll  corredt  form,  as  feen 
on  ancient  farcophagi  of  the  pure  ages. 

To  return  to  the  flatuary  at  Oxford. — 
Francis  Bird’s  flatues  at  Chriftchurch  are 
inferior,  and  it  could  fcarcely  be  imagined  by 
the  fame  hand  as  that  of  Dr.  Bufby  in  Weft- 
minfler  Abbey.  In  the  Pidture  Gallery  are 
the  bqfts  of  Newton  and  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren,  by  Edward  Pierce  the  elder,  his  fcholar 
and  affiftant,  which  evince  a proficiency,  con- 
fidering  the  flate  of  the  arts  at  that  time. 

A head  in  the  ftyle  of  the  antique  of  a 
young  Bacchanal,  lately  prefented  to  this 
gallery,  is  fingular,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  as  the  work  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner s. 
Amongfl  the  ancients,  no  female  fculptor 
had  attained  to  excellence  fuflicient  to  be 

9 It  is  infcribed  ANNA  2EIM0PI2  AAMHP  EIIOIEI.” 
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recorded;  but  on  the  revival  of  the  arts,  we 
have  one  very  extraordinary  inftance. 

Propertia  de’  Roffi  was  born  at  Bologna,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  her 
liiftory,  no  lefs  than  her  talents  as  an  artift, 
are  interefting,  I will  relate  itr. 

The  mallet  and  chiffel  are  not  ufually  feen 
in  the  heads  of  the  Graces.  Propertia  was 
not  only  verfed  in  fculpture,  but  profeffed 
painting  and  mufic,  in  both  of  which  fhe 
had  reached  no  common  excellence.  Her 
firfl  works  were  carvings  in  wood,  and  on 
peach -flones,  eleven  of  which  were  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Marquis  Graffi  at  Bologna, 
each  reprefenting  on  one  fide  one  of  the 
apoftles,  and  on  the  other  feveral  faints.  In 
thefe  minute  attempts  having  gained  univerfal 
applaufc,  file  then  gave  a public  proof  of  her 
genius  in  two  angels,which  (lie  finifhed  in  mar- 
ble, for  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pe- 
tronius.  A buft  of  Count  Guido  Pepoli  was 
equally  admired.  The  rules  of  perfpe£tive 
and  architecture  were  not  only  familiar  to 

' Vafari.  V.  I.  p.  17 1,  edit.  1568,  in  which  is  a por- 
trait engraved  in  wood,  and  of  uncertain  refemblance. 
No  mention  is  made  of  her  in  Piikington’s  Dictionary  of 
fainters, 
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her,  but  fhe  is  known  to  have  fketched  many 
defigns  in  thofe  arts;  yet  with  all  thefe  talents, 
and  a fame  unrivalled  by  her  fex,  Propertia  was 
moll  unfortunate.  In  early  life  fhe  had  been 
married  without  fympathy,  and  had  fixed  her 
affections  on  one  whofe  heart  was  totally  in- 
fenfible.  As  her  health  w'as  daily  yielding 
to  defpair,  fhe  undertook  a bas-relief  of  the 
ftory  of  Jofeph  and  Potiphar’s  wife,  which 
fhe  lived  juft  long  enough  to  finifb,  and  died 
voung  in  153°*  It  wras  at  once  a monu- 
ment of  her  hopelefs  paftion  and  of  her  ad- 
mirable fkillu.  Who  does  not  envy  the  pof- 
fefl'or  of  fuch  a relique,  if  it  ftill  exifts,  with 
fuch  a tale  belonging  to  it  ? 

Mrs.  Darner  firft  ftudied  the  elements,  and 
was  inftructed  by  Ceracchi,  who  has  repre- 
fented  her  as  the  Mufe  of  Sculpture,  and 
received  farther  afflftance  in  the  fchool  of 
Bacon. 

Two  Kittens,  in  white  marble,  with  the 
fhock  dogs,  and  the  ofprey  eagle  in  terra 
cotta,  at  Strawrbcrry-hill,  now  her  own  re- 
fidence,  have  merited  the  elegant  encomium 
of  Horace  Walpole x. 

u “ Infandum  fi  fallere  pofTit  amorem.”  4.  v.  85. 

x “ Non  me  Praxiteles  fecit  at  Anna  Darner.” 
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Thefe  firft  mentioned  are  amongft  her 
early  performances,  and  promifed  the  future 
excellence  to  which  Hie  has  attained  L A 
ftatue  of  his  prefent  majefty,  larger  than  life, 
at  Edinburgh ; thofe,  of  admirable  refem- 
blance  and  grace,  of  Lady  Melbourn  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fofter ; of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  character  of  the  Tragic  Mufe ; the  heads 
of  Tame  and  Ifis,  for  the  bridge  at  Henley  ; a 
beautiful  Greyhound  % and  the  Bacchanal 
above  mentioned,  are  works  upon  the  merit 
of  which  a profeffional  artift  might  fecurely 
reft  his  fame.  Thefe  fmgular  proofs  of  ge- 
nius will  command  the  admiration  of  pofte- 
rity,  as  well  for  grandeur  as  elegance  ; nor 
will  the  obfervation  of  Quintilian  upon  Poly- 
cletus  be  applicable,  even  to  a female  fculp- 

y “ Long  with  Toft  touch  fhall  Darner’s  chiiTel  charm, 
With  grace  delight  us,  and  with  beauty  warm — 
Fofter’s  fine  form  {hall  hearts  unborn  engage. 

And  Melburne’s  fmile  enchant  another  age. 

Darwin. 

2 Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1799,  with  the  fol- 
lowing infcription. 

“ ANNA.  SEIMOPI^.  ETIOIEI.  AAMHP.  TOTTI2.  II IE- 
•TON.  AYTHI.  KTNAPION. 
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tor.  “ Quin  astatem  graviorem  dicitur  refu* 
gilfe,  nihil  aufus  prseter  leves  genas3.” 

As  a ftatuary,  Mrs.  Damer  is  unrivalled, 
but  in  modelling  in  terra  cotta b,  not  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  art,  as  it  refpedls  delign, 
but  only  in  point  of  difficulty  as  to  execu- 
tion, Ihe  has  feveral  competitors  of  her  own 
fex. 

The  firft  tragedian  of  the  Englifh  ftage, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  has  executed  the  bulls  of  her- 
felf  and  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Kemble,  with 
allonilhing  truth  and  effect.  Mifs  Boyle, 
now  Lady  E.  Fitzgerald,  Mifs  Ogle,  the  late 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  Mifs  Andrafs,  have  merit- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  public  by  various 
exhibitions  of  their  genius  for  fculpture  and 
modelling. 

It  has  been  the  objedl  of  this  compilation, 
by  detailing  fo  circumftantially  the  collec- 
tions ol  the  virtuofi  of  England,  to  give  an 
authentic  account  of  the  treasures  of  anti- 


a Lib.  xii.  c.  x.  p.  425. 

b Andrea  Vcrocchio,  who  died  in  1488,  was  the  firft 
who  invented  and  pradlil'ed  the  method  of  taking  off  the 
features  of  any  face  in  platter. 


equity 
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quity  preferred  in  this  country,  rather  than 
to  enumerate  the  works  of  modern  fculp- 
tors. 

The  great  fepulchral  repofitory  at  Weft- 
minfter  is  equally  obvious  to  infpcdlion  and 
criticifm,  and  there  is  too  wide  a fcope,  both 
for  praife  and  blame,  to  be  comprehended  in 
thefe  curfory  pages. 

Upon  a general  view  of  thefe  multitudi- 
nous fpecimens  of  fculpturc,  the  admirer  of 
the  pure  antique  will  be  greatly  difappointed. 
Bacon  in  defign  and  execution,  and  Stuart 
in  defign  only,  have  dared  to  deviate  from 
the  French  manner,  fo  fuccefsfully  intro- 
duced by  Ryfsbrack  and  Ptoubiliac,  in  whofe 
wrorks  theatrical  perfonifications  abound,  and 
the  attempt  to  embody  metaphyfical  ideas, 
is  much  more  frequent  than  happy. 

Bacon’s  monument  to  the  poet  Gray,  is 
due  to  the  claffical  defign  of  his  friend  Mafon. 
That  to  Lord  Chatham  certainly  difplays 
a very  grand  groupe.  The  Britannia  is  the 
Urbs  Roma,  and  the  Thames  is  the  Tiber  of 
the  Capitol,  copied  with  the  appropriate  va- 
riation of  the  attributes.  The  monument  to 
Lord  R.  Manners  exhibits  the  antique  Nep- 
tune, 
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tune,  and  the  llatue  of  Catherine  Lady  Wal- 
pole, was  fmifhed  at  Rome,  by  Valory,  from 
the  celebrated  Livia  or  Pudicitia,  in  the  villa 

Mattei. 

Stuart’s  defign  for  the  monument  of  Ge- 
neral Watfon,  is  original ; and  compofed 
with  admirable  fimplicity  and  tafle. 

The  linking  defedt  of  many  female  figures 
is  not  only  in  grace,  but  anatomy,  whilft  the 
unfavourable  attitudes  of  others  required  more 
fkill  than  the  fculptors  evidently  pofiefled. 
But  the  Genii  are  Hill  more  unclaffical,  as 
they  are  heavy  with  the  chara&erifiics  of 
aerial  lightnefs,  and  the  wings  are  almofl  uni- 
verfally  overcharged. 

With  the  Englifh  fchool  of  fculpture, 
founded  by  Bacon,  Banks,  Nollekins,  and  Wil- 
ton, no  nation,  excepting  Italy,  will  offer  a 
fuccefsful  competition.  A rnongfl  many  mo- 
dem fepulchral  monuments  which  I obferved 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  few  appeared  to  have 
that  degree  of  merit  which  every  vifitant 
would  expert  to  find.  Thofe  in  the  pan- 
theon at  Rome,  creeled  to  Winckelmann 
and  Metaflafio,  are  not  fuperior'  to  many  in 
England,  for  fimplicity  or  elegance.  This 

obfervation 
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obfervation  applies  only  to  the  monuments 
of  private  perfons,  not  thofe  of  the  pontiffs 
and  cardinals. 

We  have  a riling  artiff  of  uncommon  me- 
rit. Flaxmanc  has  acquired  the  very  fpirit 
of  the  antique,  but  rather  of  the  Etrufcan, 
than  of  the  Grecian  ftyle.  He  is  the  Pouffin 
of  fculpturc,  and  will  add  grace  to  ccrrccl- 
nefs,  and  execution  to  boldnefs  of  defign, 
as  he  advances  in  his  profeffion.  A more 
claffically  conceived  bas-relief  is  leldom  feen 
than  that  which  commemorates  the  poet  Col- 
lins in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefter. 

But  have  we  a national  claim  to  infill  on, 
that  in  the  honourable  acquifition  of  lo  many 
of  the  finell  works  of  ancient  fculpture, 
every  admirer  of  the  arts  will  avow  his  obli- 
gation to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  dedi- 
cated fo  much  of  their  opulence  and  atten- 
tion to  form  cohesions,  little  inferior,  either 

c He  has  made  a feries  of  defigns  from  ALfchylus  and 
Homer,  which  are  publifhed.  Mr.  Hope  is  in  poflefiion 
of  another  taken  from  Dante.  All  thefe  are  unrivalled 
for  ftrength  and  originality.  His  monument  for  the  poet 
Collins,  in  Chichefter  cathedral,  exhibits  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  antique,  without  fervility  of  imitation. 
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in  extent  or  merit,  to  thofe  of  the  Italian 
princes.  Nor  are  the  Gallic  fpoilers  to  be 
envied  for  their  bafe  poffeffion  of  fo  many 
of  the  invaluable  relics  of  ancient  art. 

That  infuperable  vanity  which  charac- 
terizes their  nation  will  ever  render  them  in- 
fenlible  to  the  fimple  beauties  of  the  antique. 
Perfection  itfelf  can  have  no  model  to  offer, 
•which  fuch  ambition  of  excellence  will  not 
attempt  to  improve.  The  claffical  fopperies 
with  which  their  public  reforts  were  crowd- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  this  century  will 
fcarcely  be  corrected  in  their  future  works  of 
fculpture,  unlefs  a total  reformation  of  tafte 
fhould  be  effeCted  by  a more  judicious  appre- 
ciation of  the  antique  examples,  of  which 
they  are  become  matters. 
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Sam  ex  iis  qui  mirer  antiqaos,  non  tamen,  ut  quidani  tem- 
porum  noftrorum  ingenia  defpicio. 

Tlin.  Epift.  I.  v.  ep.  21. 

Li  Poete  di  pingono  con  le  parolej  li  pittori  parlano  con  1* 
opere,  Annibale  Caracci. 
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SECTION  I. 

1 hr  late  Lord  Orford,  better  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
made  the  hiftory  of  painting  in  England  in- 
terefting  to  common  readers,  and  decorated 
a fubjedt  barren  in  itfelf%  by  the  novelty  of 
his  remarks,  and  by  an  animated  and  perlpi- 
cuous  flyle.  He  allows,  that  our  national 
claims  to  more  than  barbarous  attempts  in 
the  arts,  were  not  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our 

a quae 

Defperes  tradlata  nitefeere  poflTe.  Hor. 
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northern  neighbours  at  the  fame  period.  To 
trace,  however,  the  progrefs  from  fuch  rude 
efforts  to  eventual  perfection,  required  that 
a certain  asra  of  the  original  introduction 
(for  invention  we  have  no  proof)  fhould  be 
afcertained  with  precifion.  With  his  ufual 
ingenuity,  he  has  combated  fome  proofs  of 
their  exiltence  in  this  kingdom,  which  the 
zeal  of  George  Vertue  induced  him  to  confider 
as  authentic,  and  with  equal  judgment  has  dis- 
criminated others  which  were  no  lefs  deci- 
five  of  what  can  be  termed  painting,  than 
of  the  age  to  which  they  may  be  pofitively 
aferibed. 

We  le^rn,  that  in  the  early  reigns,  after 
the  conqueft,  Greek  cnamellers,  upon  the 
polfeffion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Croifaders, 
were  induced  to  follow  them  into  Europe, 
and  found  an  ample  patronage  in  England. 
They  were,  at  firft,  employed  for  emblazon- 
ing of  arms  on  fepulchral  monuments,  as  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ; perhaps  of  thofe  which 
were  borne  on  the  Shields  of  the  heroes  of 
chivalry,  but  of  this  conjeCture  there  is  no 
abfolute  proof.  Cups,  either  for  the  fervice 
of  the  altar  or  the  banquet,  were  molt  richly 
finifhed  by  thofe  artifts.  Two  of  greater 

celebrity, 
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celebrity,  which  are  ftill  preferved,  are  of 
very  curious  workmanfhip.  The  more  an- 
cient is  that  given  by  king  John,  with  their 
charter,  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk ; the  other  from  a cypher  with  a mitre, 
which  is  engraven  on  it,  traditionally  belong- 
ed to  Thomas  a Beckct,  and  is  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  duke  ot  Norfolk.  Of  chalices 
which  were  ftill  more  elaborate  and  fplcndid, 
and  of  which  there  are  Sufficient  notices  in 
the  inventories  of  plate  given  to  monafteries, 
the  devaluation  committed  upon  their  fup- 
prelfion  has  left  us  only  the  verbal  deferip- 
tion. 

The  crolier  of  William  of  Wykeham  be- 
queathed by  him,  and  now  in  high  preserva- 
tion at  New  College,  is  rich  in  ornament, 
and  exquilitely  wrought.  Thofc  of  other 
prelates  were,  probably,  not  inferior  to  it  in 
value  and  beauty  h. 

The  art  ot  painting  in  frefco  upon  walls 
and  ceilings,  with  colours  compounded  of  re- 


b Bequeathed  by  the  founder  in  1403.  It  is  fix  feet 
to  the  crook,  and  fix  inches  more  to  the  top  ; and  is  accu- 
rately given  in  Carter’s  Antient  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

E e 3 fmous 
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fmous  gums,  is  very  ancient  in  England,  and 
being  confined  chiefly  to  ecclefiaftical  build- 
ings, it  was  frequently  praCtifed  by  the  more 
ingenious  monks. 

In  the  chapel  of  our  Lady,  behind  the  choir 

of  Hereford  cathedral,  are  many  beautiful 

frefco  defigns,  not  unlike  the  early  iketchcs 

of  Cimabue  or  Giotto,  and  a fpecies  of  large 

mofaic  work,  {till  perfect.  They  are  of  the 

as;e  of  Edward  I.  when  feveral  Greek  and 

Italian  artifts  had  fettled  in  England.  Thefe 

frefco  paintings  on  the  walls  wTere  made  in 

exaCt  imitation  of  the  veneered  marbles, 

which,  from  being  fo  cafily  procured,  were 

ufed  even  as  an  external  ornament  in  Italy. 

* 

The  outlide  walls  of  the  Duomo  and  Cam- 
panile at  Florence,  are  faced  with  three  kinds 
of  marble,  red,  white,  and  black,  difpofed  in 
i'mall  oblong  fquares.  The  fame  artifts,  who 
were  once  employed  in  applying  the  real  ma- 
terial, introduced  this  imitation  of  it,  as  the 
richelt  decoration  in  countries,  where  it  could 
not  be  found. 

Buildings  in  the  north  of  Italy,  wrere  imi- 
tated in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  as  far  as  their  Ihrine  wrork,  and 
more  ornamental  architecture,  which  appears 

from 
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from  many  now  to  be  feen  there  in  unperifh- 
ins;  marble,  inftead  of  friable  ftone  and  evane- 
feent  colours.  It  is  faid,  that  even  in  the 
more  early  ages  of  the  monaftic  inftitution, 
its  votaries  were  encouraged  to  acquire  feve- 
ral  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  writing,  then  con- 
fined to  a few,  they  were  ambitious  fio  excel, 
and  the  mifials  were  illuminated  by  them, 
VVe  may  fairly  conjecture,  that  they  acquired 
all  that  they  were  capable  of  learning  and 
practifing  from  profeifional  artifts,  fo  that,  in 
proccfs  of  time,  they  fupplied  their  place,  and 
the  interior  embellifhments  of  churches  were 
finifhed  by  the  Monks  themfelves.  The  por- 
celain tiles  for  the  pavement  of  the  high  al- 
tar, were  certainly  prepared  for  the  kiln  by 
them,  and  they  difeovered  neatnefs  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  Icrolls  and  rebus,  which  were  the  more 
common  fubjedts. 

A very  curious  MS.  of  the  lives  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  Gloucefter,  throws  much  light  on 
this  fuppofition.  Abbot  Wygmore,  who  pre- 
fided  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  reported1', 

not 


c In  the  MS.  before  cited  (p.  23)  “ quod  in  diverfis 
artibus  multum  diledtabatur,  ut  ipfe  iaipiffime  operetur,  et 
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not  only  to  have  encouraged  the  liberal  and 
mechanic  arts  in  his  monaftery,  but  to  have 
excelled  in  them  himfelf,  and  to  have  em- 
broidered doves  of  filver  upon  a green  fatin 
cope,  for  the  office  of  Pentecoft,  with  his 
own  hands. 

In  his  great  dining  room  were  portraits  of 
all  the  kings  of  England,  prior  to  Edward  II. 
to  whom  he  gave  a fumptuous  fealld.  Judg- 
ing only  from  what  yet  remains,  we  are  apt 
to  fix  the  true  aera  of  the  introduction  of 
fieveral  of  the  fine  arts  into  this  country  per- 
haps feveral  centuries  below  the  true  date. 

A ferics  of  figures  in  diftemper  were  once 
near  the  altar  at  Merton  College e.  Before 
the  tlofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many 
portraits  of  princes  and  eminent  men  have 
been  executed,  which  wrere  defaced  by  the 
indifcriminating  zeal  of  the  reformers. 

One  of  the  moll  authentic,  and  of  the 

jnultos  diverfos  operarios  in  di£la  arte  percoleret.”  At  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter  is  a beautiful 
pavement  of  painted  bricks,  placed  there  by  Abbot  Se- 
broke. 

d Id.  MS. 

c A.  Wood.  Antiq.  Oxon. 
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greateft  merit  as  a painting,  is  the  portrait  ot 
Richard  II.  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  laid  to 
have  been  retouched  by  Vandyke.  From 
the  circumftance  ot'  the  general  obliteration 
of  colours  from  the  walls  of  churches  at  the 
reformation,  this  fpecics  of  painting  is  now 
rarely  feen  in  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  art  of  illuminating  on  vellum  is  of 
high  antiquity  in  this  kingdom.  Millais 
were  made  fplendid,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  pofTefior,  by  the  mod  delicate  limn- 
ings  in  miniature,  which  wrere  not  confined 
to  fcriptural  fubjedts,  but  frequently  exhibited 
the  portrait  of  the  owner,  and  his  immediate 
relatives f.  There  are  feveral  in  the  cabi- 
net at  Norfolk-houfe  of  extreme  curiofity  and 
value. 

In  the  later  centuries  fimilar  embellifh- 
ments  were  added  to  chronicles  and  tranlla- 


f The  Sherborne  Mi  dal,  one  of  the  mod  curious  ex- 
tant, was  compiled  by  John  Whas,  a monk,  in  1339.  It 
is  a large  folio,  containing  very  numerous  and  beautiful 
illuminations  of  portraits,  &cc.  It  was  taken  into  France, 
bought  by  M.  De  Calonne,  and  became  the  property  of 
G Mills,  Efq.  at  whofe  fale  it  produced  210'’.  given  bv  the 
duke  of  Northunabeiland. 
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tions  of  the  claffics  when  they  were  compil- 
ed by  command  of  a noble  patron.  A ma- 
nufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  is  probably  the  moft 
ancient  in  England  of  equal  merit5.  It  is  a 

chronicle 

* Amongft  the  MSS.  given  hy  archbilhop  Laud,  is  a 
folio  fragment,  containing  eleven  beautiful  illuminations, 
entitled  “ Cy  commence  le  fecond  volume  des  Chroniques 
D’Angleterie,  &c.”  chap.  xxix.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  part 
of  the  Chronicle  mentioned  by  Bale,  as  having  been  com- 
piled by  William  Pakington,  fecretary  to  Edward  the 
black  prince,  and  prebendary  of  Mapefbury.  As  no  ac- 
count has  appeared  of  this  curiofity,  I fliall  add  a defcrip- 
tion  of  its  embellithments.  1.  A portrait  of  Philip,  king 
of  France.  2.  A Btfhop  and  courtiers  kneeling,  each 
having  a fquare  black  patch  over  the  right  eye.  3.  The 
aflault  of  the  ca file  of  Sallebrun  by  the  Scots,  and  their  re- 
pulfe.  4.  (which  is  the  moft  curious)  “ De  la  maniere 
et  ordonnance  de  la  grand  Fefte  et  Jouftes  cjue  le  noble  roy 
d’Angleterre  fait  pour  l’amour  de  la  contefle  de  Salefburie, 
& c.”  chap.  xl.  The  king  is  reprefented  as  fitting  under  a 
canopy  of  ftate,  between  live  ladies,  who  have  high  lu gar- 
loaf  bonnets,  with  flowing  veils.  The  point  of  time  is  the 
overthrow  and  eonfequent  death  of  John,  eldeft  fon  of 
Henry  Vifcount  Beaumont.  The  ladies,  excepting  the 
countefs,  are  all  fplendidly  drefled,  “ exceptoe  Madame 
Alys,  comtefle  de  Salefburie,  qui  fut  le  plus  ftmplement 
atournee,  pour  quel  ne  vouloit  que  le  roy  s’abandonnoit 
trop  fort  a la  regarder.  Car  elle  n’avoit  volunte  ne  penfer 
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chronicle  of  the  wars  of  the  vi Glorious  Ed- 
ward III.  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  is  preferv- 
ed  a manufcript  Froilfart,  with  numerous  and 
highly  finilhed  illuminations11.  The  Miffal 
given  by  Jacquctta,  duchefs  of  Bedford,  to 
her  nephew  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland  '.  Books  pre- 
fented  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  by  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Glouceller,  and  John  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worceffer,  as  well  for  general  litera- 
ture as  the  fervice  of  the  church,  abounded 
in  thefe  exquifite  fpecimens  of  ancient  art. 
Bifhops  Grey  and  Fleming  in  particular  pro- 
cured many  for  the  libraries  which  they 

a nul  vilain  cas,  qui  en  obeiffant  Ie  roy  peuft  torner  a deff 
honeur  a Ton  mari  ne  a elle.”  5.  Siege  of  Calais.  6.  Roy 
d’Empire.  7.  Edward  the  black  prince  and  his  followers 
in  battle.  8.  Battle,  views  of  Coutances  and  Guienne. 
9.  A ftorm  overtaking  the  Englifh  at  Chartres.  10,  A 
pacification  and  treaty.  11.  The  battle  of  Creffy. 
h MS.  marked  4380. 

1 This  Miffal  is  eleven  inches  long  by  feven  and  a half 
wide,  with  gold  clafps,  and  defcended  from  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford to  his  daughter,  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland.  At  the 
fale  of  her  mufeum  (May  24,  1786)  it  was  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  bookfeller,  for  213/.  his  majelly  declining 
the  gompetition.  Gough’s  Sep.  Mon.  v.  ii.  p.  114. 
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founded  in  the  colleges  of  Balliol  and  Lin- 
coln, moft  of  which  are  now  known  only 
upon  record  k. 

k The  only  relique  of  duke  Humphrey’s  donation  is  a 
Valerius  Maximus,  very  finely  illuminated.  Warton’s 
Eng.  Poet.  v.  ii.  p.  45-50;  and  in  v.  ii.  p.  400,  is  an  ac- 
count of  Englilhmen  who  tranfcribed  the  MSS.  at  Rome 
and  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  the  moft  excellent 
illuminators,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  fpecimens  in 
their  libraries,  particularly  of  their  own  poet  Dante,  in  the 
Laurentian.  Michelagnoulo’s  genius  was  fo  fimilar  to  that 
of  Dante,  that  he  filled  the  margin  of  his  copy  with  de- 
figns,  which  invaluable  book  was  loft  between  Livorno 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  Princeps  editio  (Ferrara  1485) 
the  only  copy  in  England,  was  bought  for  the  king,  at 
Dr.  Aikew’s  fale,  for  85/.  Don  Giulio  Clovio,  who  died 
in  1578  at  80  years  of  age,  was  the  moft  celebrated  illumi- 
nator. In  the  Vatican  are  many  MSS.  ornamented  by 
him  with  portraits,  retouched  by  Padre  Ramelli,  which  be- 
longed to  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 

At  Strawberry-hill,  Mr.  Walpole  had  RafFaelle’s  Miflal, 
and  the  book  of  Pfalms  by  Giulio  Clovio,  which  latter  be- 
longed to  Lord  Arundel,  and  was  purchafed  at  Tarthall  by 
the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  dated  1537,  and  was  bought 
at  the  duchefs  of  Portland’s  fale  by  Mr.  Walpole,  for 
169/.  This  admirable  artift  fpent  nine  years  in  finifhing 
a pidlure  of  Nimrod  building  the  tower  of  Babel ; and  an 
ant  fo  incredibly  (mail,  that  the  moft  minute  member  was 
as  perfedt  as  if  drawn  ot  the  full  fize.  General  Oglethorpe 
gave  to  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  a bible  in  French,  finely 
illuminated. 
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At  Lambeth  is  a MS.  with  the  portraits  of 
Edward  IV.  his  queen,  and  fon,  earl  Rivers, 
and  Caxton  the  printer.  When  thefe  MSS. 
contain  the  likenefles  of  their  royal  or  noble 
proprietors,  it  gives  them  a confiderable  va- 
lue, as  no  other  portraits  of  equal  authenticity 
exiRed  at  that  time,  and  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  genuine.  Nor  were 
they  confined  to  MSS.  In  the  Tully’s  Epif- 
tles,  printed  by  John  FauR,  the  inventor, 
now  in  the  library  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, are  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  when  a 
boy,  and  his  preceptor.  That  of  Richard  II. 
at  WeRminRer,  and  another  given  by  James  II. 
to  Lord  Caftlemaine,  now  at  Wilton,  are 
probably  the  moft  ancient  and  genuine. 

When  portraits  have  been  Rained  on  glafs, 
although  many  have  been  demolifhed,  they 
have  had  a better  chance  for  prefervation. 
In  feveral  churches  a genealogical  feries  of 
their  benefactors  was  placed,  fome  of  which 
have  furvived,  in  an  imperfect  Rate,  the  de- 
cays of  time  and  the  rage  of  fanatics.  Mr. 
Walpole  denominated  two  crowned  heads, 
which  he  procured,  Henry  III.  and  his  queen  ; 
and  many  with  curled  hair  and  forked  beads 
are  faid  to  reprefent  the  Edwards,  Richard  II. 

and 
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and  Henry  IV.  from  that  fafhion  prevalent 
in  their  reigns,  and  remarkable  on  their 
coins,  which  circumftance,  on  a curfory  view, 
may  juftify  the  furmife.  Generally  fpeaking, 
the  whole-length  figures  with  crowns  and 
fceptres  are  imaginary  Jewifh  monarchs,  con- 
nected with  fome  fcriptural  hiltory;  they  are 
univerfally  fo  when  exhibited  in  profile. 
Bifhops  and  abbots  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
portraits  by  fair  conje&urc  ; they  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  holding  the  croifier  in  their 
right  or  left  hand,  the  former  only  perform- 
ing the  office  of  benediction. 

A difficulty  occurs  in  fixing  with  fatisfac- 
tion  the  true  sera,  of  hiftorical  fubjeCts  on 
ftained  glafs,  which  are  not  abfolutely  fcrip- 
tural. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  two  pieces  of 
a very  early  date,  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
late  mayor  of  Oxford.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents a penance  performed  by  Henry  II.  for 
the  murder  of  Thomas  a Becket1,  and  the 

other 


1 In  the  cathedra]  of  Canterbury  is  a frefco  painting  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Becket,  and  ftained  on  glafs  in  the  pa- 
riih  church  of  Brereton,  in  Chefitire.  Carter’s  Ancient 
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other  is  merely  a royal  marriage,  which, 
though  the  difpofition  of  the  figures  agrees 
with  that  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  An- 
jou, at  Strawberry-hill,  cannot  pofitively  be 
faid  to  be  that  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV. 
or  of  his  fon  ; at  lead:  there  is  nothing  appro- 
priate to  either  of  thefe  fovereigns.  It  was 
once  in  the  church  at  Rollright,  Oxfordfhire. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  likewife  poflefl'ed  of  the 
portraits  of  Henry  V.  and  cardinal  Beaufort, 
removed,  according  to  tradition,  from  the 
prince’s  chamber  at  Queen’s  College,  to 
which  fociety  he  has  generoufly  reftored 
them.  Amongfi:  the  feries  of  portraits 
known  to  have  cxiftcd,  or  {fill  remaining, 
are  thofe  of  the  Clares"1  and  Defpencers, 
carls  of  Gloucefter,  at  Tewkefbury ; the 
firft  knights  of  the  garter,  at  Stamford",  in 
Eincolnfhire ; the  Fitzalans,  at  Arundel”; 

.Sculpture  and  Painting.  Archaeolog.  v.  x.  p.  51.  In 
the  north  tranfept  of  Chrift  Church  is  a fragmented  fub- 
je«St  of  T.  a Becket.  Fitaurfe,  one  of  the  aflaffins,  bears  a 
fhield  with  his  arms. 

m Engraven  in  Carter’s  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing. 

“ In  Afhinole’s  Hid.  of  the  Garter. 

0 Yilit.  Suffex.  1634.  Coll.  Arms  MSS. 
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and  the  Beauchamps p,  at  Warwick.  Thefe 
confift  of  many  individuals,  each  of  whom 
is  characterized  by  an  efcocheon  or  furcoat  of 
arms.  For  fuch  information  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dugdale  and  other  ingenious  he- 
ralds, who  did  not  omit  to  delineate  all  the 
armorial  portraits  wThich  they  found  in  the 
courfe  of  their  provincial  vifitations. 

In  the  old  church  at  Greenwich,  was  the 
likenefs  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
with  his  furcoat  of  armorial  diftinCtions.  No 
other  marks  can  pofitively  afeertain  the  re- 
femblance  of  other  founders  and  bencfaCtors, 
fometimes  feen  at  parochial  churches. 

At  Balliol  and  Queen’s  are  fome  of  the 
moft  ancient  figures  of  ecclefiaftics  in  Ox- 
ford, and  at  All  Souls  are  fome  fmall  whole- 
lengths,  well  executed,  and  certainly  of  the 
*era  of  the  founder,  archbifhop  Chicheley q. 

In  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  Little  Mal- 
vern, in  Worcefterfhire,  are  the  portraits  of 

p Dugdale’s  Warwickshire. 

The  portraits  originally  placed  there,  were  thofe  of 
Edward  III.;  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.;  John  of  Gaunt; 
John  Stratford  and  Henry  Chichely,  archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury. A.  Wood,  p.  486.  Edit.  Gutch, 
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Edward  IV.  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  her  fillers,  which  are  likewife  feen  in  a 
window  contributed  by  that  monarch  to  Can- 
terbury cathedral.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  a fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VII.  and  a connoiffeur  in 
architecture,  who  fuperintended  his  chapels 
at  Weftminfter,  and  St.  George,  at  Windfor, 
built  likewife  the  church  of  Great  Malverne, 
where  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII. 
his  queen,  prince  Arthur,  J.  Savage,  T.  Lo- 
vell, and  himfelf,  all  in  furcoats  of  arms,  and 
very  richly  executed,  as  we  may  judge  from 
thofe  of  prince  Arthur  and  Sir  R.  Bray,  which 
only  have  efcapcd.  demolition. 

The  window  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftmin- 
iler,  the  fubjedl  of  which  is  the  crucifixion, 
was  intended,  by  the  magiftrates  at  Dort,  as  a 
prefent  to  Henry  VII.  whofe  portrait  and 
that  of  his  royal  confort  are  introduced.  So 
excellent  is  this  performance,  that  five  years 
veere  fpent  in  completing  it.  Having  been 
firft  placed  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and  removed 
in  1540,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  at  New-hall,  in  Effex,  it  wras  reilored 
by  W.  Price,  for  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copthall, 
neas  Epping,  and  purchafed  for  400/.  in  1758. 
The  feries  of  windows  in  the  chapel  of  King’s 
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College,  Cambridge,  each  of  which  exhibits 
a parallel  ftory  from  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
tament,  are  likewife  of  this  age  r.  At  Bal- 
liol  College  arc  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine (1529),  and  the  paffion,  rcfurredtion,  and 
afcenfion  of  Chrift,  by  an  unknown  artift, 
but  of  fufficient  merit  to  induce  the  founder 
of  Wadham  College  to  offer  200/.  for  them. 
Single  figures  of  faints  and  ecclefiafcics  were 
introduced  into  England  from  Normandy, 
and  executed  principally  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Stained  glafs  was  brought  from  Rouen, 
in  1317,  for  Exeter  cathedral,  the  weft  win- 
dow of  which  was  put  up  in  1390  s.  The 
cathedral  of  Salifbury  is  faid  to  have  been 
furnifhed,  both  with  painted  * and  plain  glafs, 

f In  Walpole’s  Anecd.  v.  i.  p.  173,  James  Nicholfon 
is  faid  to  covenant  for  eighteen  new  windows  at  King’s 
College,  as  Bernard  Flower  had  done  at  Weftminfter. 
The  ftory  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  appears  to  have  been 
copied  from  Raffaelle’s  Cartoons. 

s Account  of  Exeter  cathedral,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiq. 

* Stained  or  painted  glafs  was  anciently  called  “ royal,” 
as  in  Lidgatc. 

“ In  her  oryall-wher  (he  was 
Clofyd  well  with  soial  glas,” 
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even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  loon  after  the 
erection  of  that  fplendid  pile,  and  the  win- 
dows at  New  College  and  Merton  arc  cer- 
tainly contemporary  with  Edward  III. 

The  great  eaft  window  at  York  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Thompfon  of  Coventry,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  is  probable, 
that  the  art  had  exifted  in  England  at  lead; 
for  one  century u.  Glaliers  (if  they  deferve 
not  the  name  of  artifts),  who  compofed  figures 
and  hiftories,  were  eftablifhed  in  London, 
Southwark,  Coventry,  Briftol,  and  York,  of 
whom  there  are  various  notices  adduced,  and 
agreements  with  them  recited  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

I am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  contracts 
made  between  benefactors  to  ecclefiaftical 
buildings  in  the  middle  centuries  after  the 
conqueft,  that  the  glafiers  furnifhed  the  ftain- 
ed  glafs,  which  wTas  cut  into  various  fhapes, 
and  inclofed  with  lead  as  the  colours  were 
required  x.  The  pattern  or  defign  from  which 

the 

u Drake’s  Eborac.  p.  527. 

x Dugdale  recites  the  prices  of  fhined  glafs.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  arms  and  poelies  put  up  in 
Chriftchurch-hall  cofl: 
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the  windows  were  compofed,  were  firft  given 
by  the  fame  artifts  who  painted  the  walls  in 
frcfco. 

The  ftained  glafs  in  the  church  of  Fair- 
ford,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  lias  long  been  the 
boalt  of  that  county.  About  the  year  1492, 
John  Tame,  a wealthy  merchant  of  London, 
took  a Spanifh  veffel  bound  from  a Flemifh 
port  for  South  America,  laden  with  this  trea- 
fure ; and  according  to  the  expenfive  piety  of 
thofe  days,  founded  a church  of  very  regular 
Gothick,  for  its  reception.  There  are  twen- 
ty-five of  thefe  highly  embellifhcd  windows, 
the  belt  of  which  is  the  third,  in  the  north 
aifle.  The  fubjeCt  is  the  falutation  of  the 
virgin,  in  which  is  a fine  architectural  per- 
fpeCtive  of  the  temple.  The  great  windows, 
both  eaft  and  weft,  retain  their  original 
perfection  : of  the  firft  mentioned,  the  fubjcCt 
is  Chrift’s  triumphant  entry  into  Jerufalem, 
in  which  the  effeCt  of  the  crimfon  velvet  and 
gilding  is  truly  furprifmg ; and  the  ftory  of 
the  other  is  the  laft  Judgment.  Gothick 

£.  s.  d. 

Forty-feven  Arms 15  13  8 

Two  hundred  and  forty-fix  Devices.  .12  60 
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fancy  has  been  indulged  to  the  extreme  in 
thefe  defigns,  which  are  at  once  horrible  and 
ludicrous.  So  brilliant  are  the  colours,  and 
fo  delicate  the  drapery  of  the  fmaller  figures 
in  this  affemblage,  that  an  equally  interefting 
fpecimen  of  ancient  art  will  rarely  be  found 
in  England,  or  on  the  Continent. 

We  can  trace  the  invention  of  Rained  glafs 
•to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Italy,  the  walls  of  their  churches  are  adorned 
with  mofaic  or  paintings  in  frefco,  and  the 
windows  are,  in  general,  fmall,  and  a minor 
part  only  of  internal  architecture : but  in 
that  Ryle  which  the  Italians  denominate  “ il 
gottico  tedefco,”  they  occupy  a principal  di- 
v ifion  of  the  whole  ftruRure ; and  therefore 
were  made  the  receptacles  of  the  moft  fplcn- 
did  ornament.  I negleCted  no  opportunity 
in  my  tour  on  the  Continent,  of  examining 
Gothick  churches  as  they  occurred.  At 
BrufTels  and  Ratifbon,  the  Rained  glafs  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  Neither  at  Rome,  nor  in  other 
Italian  cities  could  I difcover  any ' decorations 

of 

y There  is  fome  ftained  glafs  in  the  Duorao  at  Florence, 
and  we  learn  that  the  great  window  in  the  choi r of  the  Duomo 
at  Orvietto,  was  painted  by  Francefco  di  Antonio,  a Cif- 
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of  this  kind,  which  had  a great  degree  of  me- 
rit, excepting  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  at  Florence,  where  they  nearly  re- 
ferable thofe  at  Fairford,  both  in  defign  and 
execution.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  fa- 
mous Albert  Durer  furnifhed  the  latter  draw- 
ings, which  will  not  bear  the  tell  of  chrono- 
logy, for  he  was  not  twenty  years  old  when 
thcfe  windows  were  put  up,  nor  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  had  then  attained  to  fuch  profi- 
ciency. 

In  the  parifli  church  of  Buckland,  near 
Campden,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  are  three  well- 
preferved  compartments  of  ftained  glafs,  re- 
prefenting  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  religion.  The  firft  compartment  con- 
tains fix,  the  fecond  two,  and  the  third  nine 
figures. 

It  will  be  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  ecclefi- 
aftic  magnificence,  that  during  the  civil  com- 
motions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  to 
prevent  the  facrilegious  deft  ruction  commut- 
ed by  Cromwell’s  foldiers,  whofe  rage  againft 

tercian  rnonk  of  that  city,  in  1377.  “ Fra  Francefco  mo* 

naco  Ciltercienfe,  per  mano  del  quale  dovevano  deplngerfi 
i vetri  del  fineftrone  del  coro.”  Storia  del  Duorn.  di  Or- 
vietto,  p.  126,  Qto.  1791. 
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painted  windows  was  infatiable2,  that  fo  little 
opportunity  or  ikill  was  found  by  many  who 
wifhed  to  prcferve  thefe  valuable  decorations, 
after  the  reftoration.  Some  care  was  taken 
to  replace  the  fradtured  pieces,  or  fuch  as  had 
been  concealed  in  a more  perfedl  ftate,  in 
their  original  ftations,  fo  as  to  complete  their 
defigns.  But  it  mull;  be  confeffed,  that  the 
perfons  employed  either  defpaired  of  fuccefs, 
or  were  extremely  incompetent ; and  there- 
fore fitted  the  pieces  together  in  hafte,  and 
without  arrangement.  Fortunately  for  this 
venerable  art,  more  tafle  and  more  patience 
have  been  exerted  in  our  own  times,  and  ar- 
tifts  have  been  found,  who  under  the  direc- 
tion of  connoiffeurs  have  fucceeded  admirably 
in  reftoring  them  to  their  priftine  beauty. 

Dr.  Lockman  in  1774,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments the  great  weft  window  at  Windfor ; 
and  two  of  fingular  effedl  have  been  defigned 
and  finifhed  at  Cirencefter  in  Glouccftcrfhirc, 

2 The  foldiers  were  particularly  fcandalized  by  figures 
at  Magdalene  and  Trinity  Colleges,  which  they  broke  by 
jumping  on  them  in  their  jack-boots. 

nec  fans  rurfus,  nec  feneftram 

Caucafiae  hanc  maculent  volucres ! Mi'S,  Anglic. 

F f 4 
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by  the  prefent  ingenious  director  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  who  has  fuperintended 
their  completion  with  equal  induftry  and 
judgment. 
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SECTION  II. 

After  the  reformation  in  England,  we 
may  trace  a new  asra  of  ftained  glafs,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  the 
feventeenth  century.  The  prejudices  of  the 
firft  reformers  having  relaxed  in  certain  points, 
relative  to  the  internal  decoration  of  churches, 
the  introduction  of  fo  fplendid  a mafs  of 
ornament  and  of  one  fo  congenial  with  the 
architecture  ftill  remaining,  was  no  longer 
proferibed  by  a pofitive  injunction.  Our 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  low  coun- 
tries, where  the  arts  had  began  to  flourish, 
and  where  a fchool  of  painting  had  been 
eltablifhed,  facilitated  the  acquirement  of 
flamed  glafs,  which  emerging  from  its  former 
rudenefs,  now  exhibited  a certain  regularity 
of  defign.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  a armorial  bearings  and  b final] 

portraits 

a The  Earl  of  Shrewfbury’s  houfe  in  Broad  Street,  , 
London,  was  fo  ornamented  in  the  reign  of  Ch  Elizabeth. 
Lodge’s  Illuftrations,  v.  ii.  p.  209. 

b There  are  fmall  portraits  of  Charles  I,  and  Henrietta 

(1633) 
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portraits  in  circles,  were  the  ufual  decoration 
of  the  bay  windows  in  the  great  manerial 
halls;  but  complete  fcriptural  hiftories  in 
which  the  figures  were  well  defigned  and 
grouped,  were  rarely  feen  excepting  in  the 
private  chapels,  in  the  houfes  of  nobility c. 

About 

(1633)  at  Magdalene  and  Wadham  colleges;  and  thofe  of 
founders  at  Brazenofe  and  St.  John’s.  Archbifhop  Laud 
in  1634  fet  up  painted  windows  at  Lambeth  and  Croydon. 
Rufhworth,  v.  ii.  p.  273. 

c Air.  T.  Warton,  in  his  life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo.  p. 
16,  mentions,  that  James  Nicholfon  was  a glafs  ftainer, 
much  employed  in  the  16th  century  ; and  Mark  Willems 
who  died  in  1561,  is  recorded  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  as 
fupplying  the  glafs  ftainers  and  arras  makers  of  that  time 
with  defigns  for  their  feveral  works. 

The  moil  eminent  ftainers  in  glafs,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  low  countries,  have  been  Luca  Van  Leyden,  1520. 
John  Poll  of  Harlaem,  1520.  Dirk  and  Wouter  Crabeth, 
who  jointly  finifhed  a window  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  1567. 
Feter  Matfys  and  John  Van  Brofikhorft,  1630.  Jacob 
Vander  Ulft,  1630.  Abraham  Diepenbeck,  a pupil  of 
Rubens,  is  mentioned  with  great  praife  by  Sandrart.  Peter 
Kouwhorn  and  Peter  Holilein,  1650.  In  France,  Jean 
Coufin,  in  15S0,  ftained  the  windows  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Gervais,  Paris.  Pincgrier,  in  the  Orleans  chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  has  painted  in  the  windows 
a feries  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  in  the  habits  of 
the  times  from  Charles  V.  (1363)  to  Henry  II.  (1559)* 

Edward  Rowe,  glafs  painter,  died  in  London  in  1763. 

John 
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About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Bernard  Van  Linge,  a Fleming,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fetted  in  England;  but  was  at  all 
events  the  father  of  glafs  painting,  in  its  re- 
newed and  improved  {fate,  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Walpole  remarks  concerning  the  po- 
pular notion,  that  the  art  was  totally  loft  to 
us,  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  fadl ; 
it  was  indeed  dormant,  but  never  extinft. 
For  there  is  no  great  interrrjption  in  the 
chain  of  its  chronological  hiftory  to  the  pre- 
fient  day. 

The  moft  ancient  work  of  Bernard  Van 
Linge  which  I have  been  able  to  authenticate 
by  his  name,  and  a date  1622,  exhibits  the  types 
and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  at  Wadham  col- 
lege, for  which  the  donor,  according  to  a 
tradition,  perhaps  amplified,  is  faid  to  have 
given  1500/.  There  is  reafon  likewife  to 
luppofe  that  fome  figures,  dated  1616,  were  by 

John  Stephen  Liotard  painted  on  glafs  which  could  be 
viewed  only  in  a darkened  room  ; the  effect  of  the  light  and 
lhade  was  furprifing,  but  a mere  curiofity.  Monf.  Perra- 
chefinifhed  fmall  pieces  moll  beautifully.  The  late  H. 
Key,  Efq.  of  Hatfield-houfe  near  Wakefield,  in  York  (hire, 
praciifed  ftaining  on  glafs  very  fuccefsfully.  He  excelled 
in  minute  fubjects,  fuch  as  flowers,  butterflies,  &c. 


the 
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the  fame  artift.  Vertue  collected  no  notices 
of  Bernard  Van  Linge,  nor  have  we  proof 
that  he  refided  in  England.  Notw’ithftanding, 
from  internal  evidence,  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  feven  windows  at  Lincoln  col- 
lege given  by  Archbiihop  Williams,  dated  in 
1639,  30,  and  31,  and  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Italy,  were,  in  faCt,  the  work  of 
Bernard  Van  Linge.  A good  effect  of  glafs 
windows  in  the  architecture  is  often  repeated. 
Induftrious  and  accurate  as  Vertue  is  in  his 
refearches  after  painters  in  oil,  he  is  {till  filent 
refpecting  Abraham  Van  Linge,  who  wras 
probably  the  fon  of  the  former,  whofe  numer- 
ous and  extenfive  works  mutt  have  required 
his  refidence  here;  and  it  is  a fair  conjecture, 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  continuation  of  this 
molt  fafeinating  art,  under  the  aufpices  o t 
Charles  the  firft,  who  gave  a charter  to  the 
artifts. 

At  Chrift  Church,  he  finifhed  the  fubjeCts 
of  Jonah,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Chrift 
with  the  doCtors,  with  the  feveral  dates,  1631, 
1634,  and  1640;  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  at 
Balliol  in  1637;  twelve  compartments  of  a 
window  at  Hatfield,  and  a window  at  Wrox- 
ton ; Lord  Guildford’s,  in  Oxfordfhire ; the 

RefurreCtion 
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Refurre&ion  at  Queen’s  college  1635,  and 
windows  at  Univerfity  college  and  Lincoln’s 
Inn  chapel  1641,  with  another  at  Peterhoufe, 
Cambridge.  In  this  enumeration,  a feries  of 
his  works  is  merely  attempted;  many  were 
probably  deftroyed  foon  after  they  were  fi- 
nifhed;  and  fome  which  Thill  remain  and  are 
duly  authenticated,  may  have  efcaped  my 
noticed 

Upon  Van  Linge’s  leaving  England,  or  his 
death,  the  art  was  dormant.  Thofe  who  were 
employed  to  refit  the  mutilated  windows 
after  the  reftoration,  were  incapable  of  any 
original  work ; and  the  firth  evidence  that 
occurs  of  any  good  artifl  is  of  Henry  Giles  of 
York,  who  appears  to  have  eftablifhed  a fchool 
of  glafs  painting  there,  which  continued  its 
reputation  for  more  than  a century.  He 
fmilhed  a window  at  Univerfity  college  dated 
1687.  William  Price,  the  elder,  Was  his  mofh 
able  fcholar  and  fucceffor,  who  firth  acquired 

J The  portraits  of  J.  King,  the  laft  prior  of  Oleney  ami 
firft  Bilhop  of  Oxford,  with  a view  of  Ofeney  in  ruins, 
taken  from  a print  in  the  Monafticon,  were  probably  by  the 
elder  Van  Linge.  There  are  faints  with  very  rich  cano- 
pies, which  were  certainly  brought  from  that  abbey  when 
deftroyed. 
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fame  by  his  nativity,  after  Thornhill,  at  Chrifh 
Church,  in  1696.  He  then  ftained  the  life 
of  Chiift,  in  fix  compartments,  at  Merton  in 
170V;  which  performance  lofes  much  of  its 
beauty  and  effcCt  by  having  each  compart- 
ment inclofed  in  a frame  of  glaring  yellow 
glafs,  which  was  a mere  conceit,  and  certain- 
ly an  unfuccefsful  experiment.  His  brother, 
Jofhua  Price,  reftored,  with  great  fuccefs,  the 
windows  at  Queen’s  college,  originally  done 
by  Abraham  Van  Linge,  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  Puritans.  The  prefent  date  is 
1715.  The  Chiaro-fcuro  figures  of  apoftles 
and  prophets  in  the  chapel  at  Magdalene  are 
by  his  hand. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chrift  Church  is  a fin- 
gular  curiofity;  it  is  a fmall  window  repre- 
fenting  St.  Peter  and  the  angel,  dated  1700; 
and,  as  the  infcription  imports,  ftained  by 
P.  Oliver,  when  feventy  years  old.  As  a work 
of  merit,  it  will  attract  notice,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  conjecture,  that  this  artift  was  con- 
nected with  the  inimitable  miniature  painter^, 
who  were  patronifed  by  Lord  Arundel,  and 


c For  this  window  Price  received  260/. 
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who  gave  fo  much  luftre  to  the  age  of  Charles 
the  firft. 

William  Price,  the  younger,  was  employed 
for  the  windows  in  Weftminfler  Abbey, 
which  were  voted  by  parliament,  and  w^ere 
put  up  in  1 722  and  1735.  For  the  chapel  at 
Winton  college  he  Rained  a window  of  the 
genealogy  of  Chrift,  and  feveral  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Flanders,  originally  taken  from  defigns  by 
Rubens  and  his  fcholars,  were  in  a great  de- 
gree made  perfedt  by  him.  Bifhop  Benfon 
procured  by  his  hand,  the  fubjedl  of  the  re- 
l'urredlion,  for  the  window  of  his  private  cha- 
pel in  the  palace  at  Gloucefler.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  his  defigns  and  arrangement 
of  mofaic,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecimens 
at  Strawberry  hill,  which  are  examples  of  fkill 
and  talle.  The  Herbert  family  in  a clofet 
at  Wilton,  after  the  coflume  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  are  by  his  hand. 

Of  this  fchool,  eflablifhed  at  York,  wras 
William  Peckitt,  wThofe  proficiency  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  predeceffors,  and  who  pro- 
duced only  an  extreme  brilliancy  of  colours. 
Between  the  years  1765  and  1777,  he 

finffhed 
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finifhed  the  windows  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chapel  at  New  College,  with  arbitrary f por- 
traits of  the  canonized  worthies  of  the  church. 
In  1767,  he  put  up  at  Oriel  college  a win- 
dow of  the  prefentation  of  Chrift  in  the  tem- 
ple, from  a defign  of  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefler, 
a phyfician  who  amufed  himfelf  by  painting. 
In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  painted  a window  from  a defign  of  Cipriani, 
the  fubjedl  of  which  is  the  Britilh  Minerva 
prefenting  Bacon  and  Newton  to  his  prefent 
majefty.  It  has  1 40  fquare  feet  of  glafs,  and 
cod  500/. 

In  this  reign  a new  ftyle  of  {laming  glafs 
has  originated,  which  is  the  boaft  and  pecu- 
liar invention  of  our  own  artifts. 

“ From  the  broad  window’s  height 
tf  To  add  new  luftre  to  religious  light, 

“ To  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  fhine.” 

T.  Warton. 

The  deviation  from  the  hard  outline  of  the 
early  Florentine  or  Flemiih  fchools  to  the 

f Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gazer  ftrike — - 
Kings,  bilhops,  nuns,  npoftles  all  alike,  &c. 

Ye  colours  that  the  unwary  fight  amaze, 

And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze. 

T.  Warton. 

6 correct 
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correct  contour  of  Michelagnoulo,  or  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  llubens,  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly marked,  than  the  defign  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Vanlinges  and  Prices,  and  the 
mafterly  performances  of  Jarvis.  A finking 
deficiency  in  the  compofition  of  the  early 
artifls,  was  the  neceiTity  of  furrounding  the 
different  colours  of  which  the  figures  confiflcd 
with  lead,  and  deflroying,  by  that  means,  the 
harmony  of  the  outline.  Harfhnefs  was  the 
unavoidable  effect  which  they  knew  not  ei- 
ther how  to  correct,  or  obviate. 

Jarvis,  who,  a few  months  fince,  has  paid 
the  debt  to  nature,  was  firfl  diftinguifhed  for 
exquilitely  finifhing  fmall  fubjecfls.  At  Lord 
Cremorne’s  villa,  Chelfea,  is  the  moft  com- 
plete collection  of  his  early  works,  confifting 
of  about  twenty  pieces.  The  interior  of  Go- 
thick  chapels  and  caftlcs  is  exhibited  with 
rays  of  funfhine,  producing  the  richefl  effect. 

In  priority  of  excellence,  if  not  of  time,  the 
firfl  is  the  great  weflern  window  of  the  chapel 
at  New  College,  Oxfords. 

The 

g This  admirable  piece  of  art  was  completed  in  1 7S7. 
The  total  expence  of  the  upper  compartment  was  1108/. 
and  of  the  lower  820/.  Sir  Jofhua’s  paintings  are  divided 

G g amongfl 
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The  defign  was  made  by  Sir  Joffiua  Rey- 
nolds, and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
lower  compartments  are  placed  upon  pedef- 
tals,  in  chiaro-fcuro,  feven  female  figures,- 
larger  than  life,  reprefenting  the  chriftian 
graces  and  the  tardinal  virtues.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  which  of  thefe  may  claim 
the  higheft  merit.  Temperance  and  Charity 
are  generally  preferred  ; but  Sir  Joffiua  him- 
felf  gave  the  decided  palm  to  the  figure  of 
Hope,  reaching  forward  to  heaven. 

The  middle  compartment  of  the  higher 
divifion  represents  the  Nativity,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
celebrated  “ notte”  of  Correggio,  at  Modena. 

Antonio  PtafFaellc  Mengs  likewife  availed 
himfelf  of  that  matchlefs  compofition  in  the 
Nativity,  which  he  painted  for  the  king  of 
Spain’s  colledlion,  in  which  the  whole  breathes 
gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  contrail:  to  the 
Crucifixion.  Sir  Joffiua  has  introduced  por- 
traits of  himlelf  and  Jarvis,  as  ffiepherds,  a 

amongft:  feveral  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  has 
the  Nativity,  for  which  he  paid  800/.;  the  Duke  of  Portland 
fome  of  the  accompaniments,  bequeathed  to  him  by  Sir 
Jofhua;  and  Lord  Inchiquin  the  others,  with  the  feven 
figures. 
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hint  pofftbly  taken  from  the  picture  above 
mentioned,  in  which  Mcngs  has  done  the 
fame.  On  either  fide  of  the  great  center- 
piece,  arc  accompaniments  formed  by  beauti- 
ful groupes  of  fhepherds  and  boys  with  flam- 
beaus, and  over  all,  an  angel  repofing  upon 
clouds,  with  a fcroll  bearing  a paffage  from 
holy  writ. 

Mr.  T.  Warton’s  elegant  verfes  to  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds'1  contain  fo  ample  a deferip- 
tion  and  fo  juft  a panegyrick,  that  humbler 
praife  is  ncceftarily  precluded.  A new  and 
peculiar  effeeft  firft  attempted  by  Jarvis,  he 
has  marked  with  precifion  : 

c<  Twixt  light  and  fhade  the  tranfitory  ftrife.” 

and, 

“ Her  dark  illumination  wide  fne  flung 
With  new  folemnitv,” 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and 
true. 

Another  fine  work  of  Jarvis,  affociated 
with  his  moft  fuccefsful  pupil  Forreft,  is  the 
great  eaftern  window  in  St.  George’s  chapel 

h Aerfes  to  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  on  the  painted  window 
at  New  College,  quarto,  1782. 

Gg  3 
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at  Windfor.  The  fubjedt  defigned  by  Weft  is 
the  Itefurredhon,  which  is  difpofed  in  three 
grand  compartments’. 

Beftde  this,  Forrcft  has  finifhed  three  other 
windows,  which  add  to  the  late  embellifhments 
of  that  ftngularly  elegant  chapel.  They  are  the 
Angel’s- Appearance,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Wife 
Men’s  Offering,  all  likewife  from  the  pencil  of 
Weft,  which  are  dated  1792,  94,  and  96. 
The  Crucifixion  bv  the  fame  artifts,  and  deft 
tined  for  the  fame  ftrudture,  is  now  advanc- 
ing towards  completion. 

In  1776,  Pearfon  ftained  the  chapel  win- 
dow of  Brazenofe  College,  Oxford,  from  car- 
toons by  Mortimer,  of  Chrift  and  the  four 
Evangelifts.  This  is  his  moft  confiderablc 
work.  Flis  wifck,  Mrs.  Pearfon,  has  difeover- 
ed  an  equal  genius,  and  they  have  jointly 
executed  numerous  fmall  pieces  of  very  great 
merit,  which  having  been  publicly  exhibited, 
were  finally  difpofed  of  by  auction  in  1797. 
One  of  the  moft  correct  and  beautiful  of  them, 
the  Aurora  of  Guido,  is  now  at  Arundel  caltleb 

Of 

* It  is  faid  to  have  cofl  4000/. 
k Mrs.  Lavvrie,  another  female  artift,  promifes  confL 
able  eminence  in  glafs  ftaining,  when  improved  by  practice. 

1 At  this  time  rifing  under  the  aufpices  and  bv  the  foie 
tu'chite&ure  of  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Norfoiic  i o 
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Of  modern  proficients  in  this  exquifite  art 
one  of  the  moll  eminent  is  Eginton,  who  is 
cftablifhed  at  Handfworth  near  Birmingham. 

H is  excellence  has  been  progreflive,  and  his 
induftry  has  been  duly  encouraged,  for  nearly 
fifty  confiderable  works  by  his  hand,  are  a 
very  creditable  proof  of  both.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  he  has  reftored  the  great 
weft  window  of  the  general  refurredtion,  ori- 
ginally done  in  chiaro-fcuro  by  Schwartz, 
from  which  an  engraving  has  been  taken  by 
Sadeler.  Eight  other  windows  have  likevvife 
been  lately  put  up  by  him  in  the  ante-chapel, 
in  which  arc  whole  length  portraits,  in  their 
proper  habits,  of  Wykeham,  Wayncflctc,  Wol- 
fey,  and  Fox,  all  Bifhops  of  Winton.  The 
chiaro-fcuro  has  a warm  biftre  tint.  To  no- 
tice fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  for  extent 
and  ingenuity,  I fhould  feledl  the  Refurrccftion 
at  Salifbury  Cathedral,  defigned  by  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds;  the  fame  fubjedt  at  Litchfield;  the 
banquet  given  by  king  Solomon  to  the  queen 

the  defigns,  as  much  as  to  the  patronage  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Burlington,  Britain  is  proud  to  owe  the  in- 
trodudtion  ot  claffical  architedture,  as  the  Gothick  will  its 
refloration  in  all  its  varieties,  to  the  noble  poiTefTorof  Arun- 
del. 
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of  Sheba,  from  a picture  by  Hamilton,  at 
Arundel  caftle ; the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  Reftoration  to  fight  at  St.  Paul’s  church, 
Birmingham;  Chrift  bearing  his  crofs,  from 
Moralez,  at  Wanfted  church,  Eftcx;  and  one 
of  his  lateft  and  moil  perfect  performances, 
the  Spirit  of  a child  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Almighty,  from  a painting  by  Peters,  in  a 
chapel  at  Great  Barrs  in  Staffordihire. 

Glafs  is  the  moft  perfect  vehicle  both  of 
found  and  colour.  How  exquifitely  refined 
are  the  tones  of  the  harmonica  or  mufical 
glaftes  when  touched  with  delicacy  and  (kill  ! 
and  how  much  have  the  moft  expreflive  tints 
of  Reynolds  and  Weft  gained,  by  their  being 
transfufed  over  the  furface  of  the  “ ftoried 
window!” 
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SECTION  III. 


It  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  foreigners, 
that  the  Englifh  have  ever  been  more  partial 
to  portraits,  than  any  other  nation'1.  In  the 
earliell  introduction  of  painting  into  England, 
family  groupes  or  fingle  heads  were  the  foie 
■employment  of  the  artifts. 

Any  preliminary  obfervations,  before  I pro- 
ceed to  notice  a few  of  the  more  curious  fpe- 
cimens  of  this  kind  of  limning,  arc  totally 
fuperfeded  by  Walpole’s  Anecdotes;  which 
abound  in  fatisfaCtory  information  and  judici- 
ous remarks,  to  which  I am  frequently  in- 
debted, if  for  reference  only. 

a Several  portraits  and  family  pieces  of  great  curiofitv  are 
preferved,  the  painters  of  which  are  not  authenticated.  A 
portrait,  called  Henry  IV.  at  Hampton  Court,  Hereford- 
fhire,  but  more  probably  an  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Clifford 
family  at  Chifwick,  faid  to  be  by  John  Ab-Eyk,  and  Hen- 
ry Percy,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  Petworth 
are  well  worthy  notice, 

G g 4 
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Mabufe  was  certainly  the  firft  painter  of 
merit,  who  was  encouraged  by  profpefls  of 
patronage  to  vifit  this  country.  Two  of  his 
works  now  remaining,  are  highly  finifhed. 
The  children  of  Henry  VII.  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  at 
Windforb,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  once  in  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Pomfret  at  Eafton  Nefton,  and  now  at 
Strawberry-hillc. 

In  thofe  excurfions  which  Mr.  Pennant 
rendered  fo  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity, he  was  a happy  illuftrator  of  many  for- 
gotten fpecimens  of  the  early  painters  of  por- 
trait, now  fo  frequently  expofed  to  the  varia- 
tion, if  not  to  the  inclemency,  of  our  climate, 
in  the  very  many  forfaken  or  dilapidated  pro- 
vincial houfes  of  our  nobility  and  gentry. 


b Of  this  pi&ure  there  were  four  copies,  or  propably  re- 
petitions, by  himfelf. 

c Of  feveral  extremely  curious  hiftorical  pieces,  fuch  as 
“ le  champ  cle  drap  d’or the  embarkation  ofHenry  V III. ; 
the  battle  of  the  fpurs  at  Pavia,  now  at  Windfor;  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleeves  at 
Greenwich,  now  Mr.  Fountaine’s  at  Narford,  or  of  others 
at  Penlhurft,  and  thofe  once  at  Cowdry,  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  afeertain  the  mailer, 
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I fhall  attempt  in  a fummary  manner  a 
view  of  portrait  painting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  For  the  moft  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  painters  who  flourished 
during  that  period,  the  following  refidences 
are  the  moft  worthy  infpeCtion. 

Of  the  royal  family  of  England  the  moft 
valuable  are  at  Kenfington;  of  the  Fitz  Alans 
and  Howards  at  Arundel  caftle;  of  the  So- 
merfets  at  Badminton;  of  the  Veres  at  Wel- 
beck;  of  the  Percys  and  Seymours  at  Pet- 
worth  ; the  Thynnes  at  Eongleat,  and  at  Pen- 
fhurft  of  the  Sidneys,  though  there  is  no  like- 
nefs  of  the  illuftrious  Sir  Philip  in  that  an- 
cient manfion. 

A Kingfwefton  is  a feries  of  the  Cliffords, 
Cromwells,  and  Southwells;  at  Wreft  of  the 
Greys;  atGorhambury  of  the  Bacons;  at  Ditch- 
ley  of  the  Lees;  at  Chatfvvorth  and  Hardwick 
of  the  Cavendilhes  and  Talbots;  and  of  the 
Ruffells  at  Wooburn  Abbey.  All  thefe  which 
ftrongly  recur  to  my  recollection,  without  dis- 
paragement of  others  which  are  lefs  known, 
contain  the  beft  works  of  the  mafters  who 
were  patronifed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility, 
from  the  time  of  Hans  Holbein  to  that  of  Sir 

Peter 
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Peter  Lcley.  Holbein  was  invited  to  England 
either  by  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  or 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  feen 
and  admired  his  works  at  Bade,  returning 
from  Italfy ; but  it  is  allowed  that,  amongfb 
the  nobility,  his  principal  patron  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  portrait  is  at  Norfolk- 
houfe,  and  another  at  Windfor.  After  his 
eftablifhment  in  the  court  ot  Henry  VIII.  he 
drew  many  portraits,  but  of  thofe  attributed 
to  him,  fome  have  no  pretenfions  to  his 
genuine  ftyle,  and  are  only  functioned  by  long 
tradition.  His  public  works'1  in  England  are 

d I.  Henry  VIII.  giving  the  charter,  in  Surgeon’s  hall. 
2.  Edward  VI.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  Bridewell.  3 and  4.  Two  large  allegorical  pictures  in  the 
Steel-yards.  Walpole’s  Anecd.  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  The  fa- 
mily of  Sir  T.  More  is  in  difpute,  five  ot  the  fix  exifting 
pictures  are  certainly  not  by  Holbein.  Archbithop  War- 
ham  at  Lambeth,  and  Erafmus  at  Longford  cattle,  are  un- 
doubted, and  mod  excellent.  For  the  laft-mentioned  Lord 
Radnor  gave  no/.  $s.  at  Dr.  Meade’s  fale  in  1754. 

In  Holbein’s  groupes  the  eyes  are  all  turned  the  fame 
way,  and  the  profefiional  drefies  form  the  leading  dilcrimi- 
nation.  Raffaelle’s  two  portraits  of  the  lawyers,  Bertolus 
and  Baidus,  in  the  Pamfili  palace  at  Rome,  have  black  caps 
upon  a green  ground.  Holbein’s  are  fo  perpetually.  Raf- 
faelle,  Titian,  and  Albert  Durer,  ufed  gold  in  their  pictures ; 
the  former  but  fparingly,  and  in  compliance  with  a prevail- 
ing cufiom. 
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four  only,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
which  are  rather  groupes  of  portraits,  than 
hiftory.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavour- 
able to  female  beauty,  than  the  drefs  of  thofe 
times,  particularly  the  angular  coiffeur,  like  a 
Gothick  pediment,  and  the  fcrupulous  con- 
cealment of  the  hair.  Holbein’s  men  are 
therefore  much  more  charaCteriftic  and  in- 
terefting,  than  his  ladies.  Even  his  Anna 
Boleyne  is  deficient  in  lovelinefs,  as  he  has 
pourtrayed  herb  In  his  likenefs  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  he  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  truth  to  flat- 
tery, yet  the  original,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr. 
Barret  of  Lee  in  Kent,  is  below  a mediocrity 
of  beauty. 

A moll  valuable  collection  of  Holbein’s 
firft  fketches,  upon  paper  with  crayons,  moft 
of  them  probably  taken  at  a {ingle  fitting,  and 
reprefenting  perfons  of  quality  in  the  reign  of 
H enry  VIII.  has  been  lately  p u blithe d,  and 
engraven  as  fac  fimiles,  with  the  ftrength  and 

c In  the  king  of  Spain’s  collection  is  a head  of  Anna 
Boleyne  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painted,  as  his  religious 
prejudices  reprefented  her,  with  a meretricious  air. 

When  love  could  teach  a monarch  to  be  wife, 

And  gofpcl  light  firft  beam’d  through  Boleyne’s  eyes.  Gray. 
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fpirit  of  the  originals f.  We  learn,  that  after 
the  demife  of  Holbein,  they  were  fold  into 
France,  from  whence  they  were  brought,  and 
prefented  or  fold  to  Charles  I.  by  Monfieur 
de  Liencourt.  By  the  king  they  were  ex- 
changed wbth  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
for  a Saint  George,  by  Raffaelle,  now'  at  Pa- 
ris, which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VI IL 
Lord  Pembroke  gave  them  to  Lord  Arundel, 
w'ho  had  previoufly  enriched  his  collection 
wTith  many  of  Holbein’s  original  iketches, 
and  his  portrait  by  himfelf.  Upon  the  dif- 
perfion  of  his  cabinet,  thefe  were  purchafed 
for  the  crown,  and  depofited  in  a clofet  at 
Kenfington. 


f Imitations  of  drawings  by  Holbein,  publifhed  by 
J.  Chamberlaine,  Efq.  and  the  lives  by  Edmund  Lodge, 
Efq.  Lancafler  Herald,  in  imperial  folio,  began  in  1789, 
and  completed  in  1792.  Mr  C.  has  likewife  given  to  the 
world  a part  of  his  majeliy’s  collection  of  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  ichools.  Thofe  of  Leonardo  da 
Yinci  appeared  in  1796,  whofe  works  were  collected  in 
thirteen  volumes,  and  bv  him  bequeathed  to  Sig.  Melzi. 
Three  volumes  became  the  property  of  Pompeo  Leoni, 
one  of  which  is  conjeClured  to  have  been  procured  by  Lord 
Arundel,  when  embalfador  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
in  1633.  Engravings  from  the  dehgns  of  the  three  Ca- 
racas, which  were  began  in  1797,  are  now  completing. 

Merely 
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Merely  as  a portrait  painter,  Titiano  Vc- 
cclli  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Hen- 
ry VIII.  through  the  agency  of  Henry  Fitz- 
alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  or  perhaps  from  a mo- 
tive of  rivalry  to  Francis  I.  who  had  retained 
Primaticcio  at  his  court.  Whether  the 
terms  propofed  were  inadequate  to  his  claims, 
or  that  he  thought  his  talents  for  hiftorical 
defign  would  be  depreciated  in  England, 
Titian  firmly  rejected  the  overture. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  the  attic 
ilory  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Oxford  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  portraits. 
Another  very  ample  repofitory  is  the  great 
hall  at  Chriilchurch.  In  feveral  colleges 
are  fmgle  portraits  of  merit.  The  plan  I 
fhall  purfue,  will  be  to  notice  each  mailer  in 
chronological  ferics,  and  thofe  works  which 
have  a ilronger  pretenfion  than  that  of  hav- 
ing been  merely  attributed  by  tradition.  The 
Oxford  collection  of  portraits  will  be  fpoken 
of  generally ; — their  locality  will  be  eafily 
found. 

Thofe  of  the  founders  were  contributed  by 
their  feveral  colleges,  about  the  clofc  ot  the  lalt 
century,  when  the  gallery  was  refitted  in  its 
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prefent  ftate.  Sunman  painted  the  majority 
of  them,  attempting  the  hard  manner  of  fome 
of  the  originals,  which  he  copied,  and  in- 
dulging his  imagination2,  with  refpetft  to 
others.  As  very  fuperior  to  the  reft,  will  be 
obferved  the  portrait  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  which 
is  the  beft  of  the  four  copies  of  Holbein’s 
picture,  now  at  Lord  Guildford’s,  at  Wrox- 
ton  h. 


HOLBEIN. 

None  in  the  Pidlure  Gallery  are  by  his  hand, 
but  in  the  Chaptcr-houfe,  at  Chriftchurch, 
there  are  two,  which  are  authenticated  as 

£ In  the  feries  of  founders,  John  Balliol  is  the  real  por- 
trait of  an  athletic  blackfmith,  and  Dervorguilla  of  Jenny 
Reekes,  a celebrated  Oxford  beauty  of  that  day.  Sunman 
painted  a very  fine  head  of  an  old  woman,  at  Wadham 
college.  He  was  the  competitor  of  Ryley,  and  left  Lon- 
don for  Oxford,  upon  Ryley’s  fuperior  fuccefs. 

h Warton’s  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo. 

At  Penfhurfl  are  the  portraits  of  the  conftables  of 
Queenborough  caftle,  from  Edward  lll.’s  reign  to  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Lucas  Cornelii.  The  kings 
of  Scotland,  at  Holyrood-houfe,  are  all  by  one  hand,  and 
the  bilhops  in  Chichefter  cathedral  were  painted  by  Ber- 
nard’!, in  1519;  confequently  all  of  them  imaginary  repre- 
fentations. 
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having  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. ’s  colle&ion. 
Both  the  portraits  of  that  fovereign  and  Wol- 
fey,  at  Chriftchurch,  are  bv  an  inferior  ar- 
tift.  The  portraits  of  Henry  at  Windfor  and 
Kenfmgton,  and  thofe  of  himfelf  and  fon  at 
Petworth,  remove  ail  doubt  on  that  fubjedl. 
There  is  a copy  from  Holbein’s  portrait,  at 
Knowle,  in  Kent;  of  II.  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey and  another  of  Erafmus,  from  an 
original,  at  Badminton,  in  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort’s collection. 

Of  Lucas  de  Heere,  Sir  Antonio  More, 
Cornelius  Ketcl,  and  Zucchero,  no  well  au- 
thenticated work  will  be  found  in  Oxford. 

1 Of  this  moil  accompli  filed  and  injured  nobleman,  a 
charadler  is  very  ingenioufly  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  2d  edit,  and  a 
more  claffical  and  merited  encomium  by  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
in  his  Hiftory  ot  Poetry,  v.  iii.  fedt.  19.  In  one  of  the 
cabinets  adjoining  to  the  Medicean  gallery  of  Florence,  1 
remarked  a fmall  portrait  of  Lord  Surrey,  with  his  arms  and 
an  infeription,  upon  a filver  plate.  A more  curious  portrait 
painted  by  Guillim  Streets,  with  emblematical  devices,  re- 
lative to  his  liidory,  was  once  in  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  and  is  now  at  Arundel  cnftle.  See  Wal- 
pole’s Anecd.  v.  i.  p.  207.  There  is  a portrait  of  the  fair 
Geraldine  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
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ISAAC  OLIVER. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a large  oval  on  a 
blue  ground,  in  oil  colours.  At  Lord  Guild- 
t'ord’s,  at  Wroxton,  arc  lour  fimilar  portraits 
of  perfons  in  the  drefs  of  the  age.  Oliver’s 
fame  as  a miniaturift  is  fufficiently  known. 
His  moll  admired  work  of  the  three  brothers 
of  the  Browne  family,  at  Cowdry,  noticed  by 
Walpole,  was  deflroyed  by  fire  in  1793  k. 

PAUL  VAN  SOMER. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  1 597.  Probably  one 
of  his  earlieft  pictures,  after  his  arrival  in 
England.  Lord  Arundel  was  his  firfl  pa- 
tron h 


CORNELIUS  JANSEN. 

A very  fine  half  length  of  Lake,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  at  New  College,  is  conjec- 

k Account  of  Cowdry,  Mon.  Vetuft.  v.  iii. 

1 He  probably  owed  his  introdudfion  into  this  country 
to  the  circumfhnce  of  having  painted  a portrait  of  Henry, 
Lord  Maltravers,  only  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  at  Bruflels,  in  1557,  aged  19.  This  pidlure  is  like- 
wife  at  Arundel  caftle.  Walpole,  v.  i.  p.  225. 
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turally  by  his  hand.  There  are  others  of  Sir 
H.  Wootton,  King  bifliop  of  London,  Cor- 
bet bifliop  of  Norwich  (1632),  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton  (1628),  which  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  pencil. 

Cornelius  Janfen  made  molt  of  his  dra- 
peries black,  which  is  likewife  to  be  obferved 
in  feveral  of  the  portraits  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. 

It  feems  to  add  roundnefs,  relief,  and  fpirit, 
to  the  figures  and  carnations.  He  is  faid  to 
have  ufed  ultra  marine  in  the  black  colours, 
as  well  as  in  the  carnations,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  their  luftre,  even  at  this  day.  He 
was  jealous  of  Vandyke,  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out,  he  fled  from  England.  One  of 
Iris  held  performances  is  the  Rufhout  family, 
at  North  wick,  in  Worcefterfhire.  His  tin- 
gle heads  are  both  numerous  and  excel- 
lent ra. 

m One  of  the  fineft  in  England,  is  that  of  Charles  I.  in 
Mr.  Lenthall’s  colledtion  at  Burford  ; but,  colledlively  or 
fingly,  there  are  none  luperior  to  thofe  at  Ditchley,  in 
Oxford/hire.  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Badminton,  has 
Corn.  Janfen  by  himfelf,  a very  capital  portrait. 
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DANIEL  MYTENS. 

Richard  Tomlyns,  founder  of  the  anatom) 
lecture.  I attribute  this  portrait  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  its  colouring. 
Mytens  had  ftudied  under  Rubens,  and  was  a 
popular  painter  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I. 


YANDYCK  n. 


His  mailer,  Rubens,  remained  little  more 
than  a year  in  this  country,  during  which 

time 


n When  on  his  travels  in  Sicily,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sophonifba  Angiofciola,  the  celebrated  paintrefs,  who  was 
then  91  years  old  ; fhe  died  in  162 6,  aet.  93.  Vandyck 
declared,  that  he  acquired  more  of  the  theory  of  his  art 
from  her  converfation,  than  from  all  the  Italian  fchools. 
The  duke  of  Devonfhire  has  Vandyck’s  pocket-book,  with 
many  fketches  by  Sophonifba  Angiofciola.  Her  portrait 
is  in  Lord  Afhburnham’s  colle&ion.  Lord  Spencer  has 
another  fitting  at  an  harpfichord,  and  Lord  Harcourt  a 
third,  which  was  once  Mr.  Bagnol’s.  Raffaelle,  Rubens, 
Salvator  Rofa,  Mengs,  and  Reynolds,  are  the  only  paint- 
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time  he  was  employed  on  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall.  He  found  leifure  to  paint  two 
portraits  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  one  of 
which  is  now  at  Warwick  caftle,  and  the 
other  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  late  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  is  now  at  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell’s,  at  Coombank,  Surrey.  At  Of- 
terley  park,  is  a portrait  of  Villiers,  duke  of 
Bucks,  his  great  patron,  and  Lord  Belbo- 
rough  has  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  phy- 
fician,  to  which  greater  praife  cannot  be 
given,  than  to  fay,  that  it  equals  the  fir  if 
mentioned.  In  Lord  Spencer’s  collection  is 

ers  of  eminence,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedl  of  the 
arts.  Rubens  wrote  a treadle  in  Latin  on  the  imitation  of 
antique  ftatues,  and  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  pradfifed  his 
own  precepts.  Du  Frelnoy  tranflated  it  into  French. 
Vandyck  painted  hiftory  in  a ttyle  little  inferior  to  that  of 
his  great  matter,  of  which  there  is  one  fine  fpecimen  in 
England,  which  is  the  Emperour  Theodofius  refufed  the 
facrament  by  St.  Am,brofe,;  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Anger- 
ftein.  Vandyck  was  knighted  upon  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  1632,  and  died  in  1641.  Vanfomer,  Vandyck, 
Dobfon,  and  Ryley,  died  before  they  were  tifty  years  old. 
A litt  ofhis  works,  but  imperfedlly  compiled,  is  given  in  Le 
Compte’s Cabinet  desfingularitezd’Architedlure,  Peinture, 
&c.  v.  i.  p.  282.  1 he  heft  of  Vandyck’s  works,  now  in 

Scotland,  are  the  Holland  family  at  Lord  Bredalbane’s. 
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Philip  Howard,  when  young,  who  was  after- 
ward the  laft  Englifh  cardinal. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  head  of  Van- 
dyck’s  painting  in  Oxford.  It  is  of  Fran- 
cifcus  Junius  or  De  Joung,  Lord  Arundel’s 
librarian,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymolo- 
gicon,  sketched  in  chiaro  fcuro,  which  has 
been  frequently  engraven. 

Archbifhop'  Laud  is  a copy  only  from  the 
original  by  Vandyck,  once  in  the  Houghton 
collection.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  faid 
to  have  offered  the  Wharton  family  400/.  for 
it.  Lord  Orford  purchafed  the  whole  of 
their  collection,  chiefly  by  Vandyck.  To 
enumerate  his  portraits  is  foreign  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe.  The  fineft  collection  of  them 
was  at  Cornbury,  in  Oxfordfhire,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon’s, which  has  been  divided  and  dif- 
perfed.  At  Wilton,  Mr.  Walpole  obferves, 
“ Vandyck  is  on  his  throne,”  and  at  Pet- 
worth  are  many  of  his  ladies  of  quality.  I 
have  feen  none  equal  to  that  of  Lady  Ve- 
netia  Digby,  at  Windfor  ; and  of  men,  none 
fuperior  to  that  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  his  grandfon,  at  Arundel  Caftle. 


DOBSON 
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DOBSON 

Had  merited  from  Charles  I.  the  title  of 
the  Englifh  Tintoret,  before  his  premature 
death,  in  1646,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-fix 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  the  0 Englifh 
fchool  of  portrait  painting,  and,  though  fome- 
times  unequal,  had  much  of  the  manner  of 
his  matter  Vandyke.  As  he  refided  much  in 
Oxford,  he  has  left  there  the  portraits  of 
himfelfP  and  wife,  and  of  Sir  John  Tradef- 
cant,  and  his  friend  Zythepfa  the  quaker,  in 

the 

0 The  Abbe  Du  Bos  (T.  ii.  p.  160),  fpeaks  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate  of  England  on  the  genius  of  its 
painters. 

p Dobfon’s  portrait  by  himfelf  is  likevvife  at  Lord  Buck- 
ingham’s, at  Stowe,  and  another  at  Ofterley  park.  Mr. 
Owen  Cambridge  has  a fine  head  of  Secretary  Thurlow 
by  him,  and  the  duke  of  Devonfhire  of  Inigo  Jones,  at 
Chifwick.  Vandredort,  Charles  I. ’s  Cicerone,  at  Hough- 
ton, was  efteemed  his  mafterpiece. 

Dobfon  fometimes  painted  hiftory.  His  decollation  of 
St.  John  Baptift,  at  Wilton,  and  the  Aflronomer  and  his 
family,  at  Blenheim,  are  among!!  thofe  which  are  moft 
known  and  admired.  At  Devonfliire  houfe  is  a family 

H h 3 groupe 
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the  ftaircafe  of  the  Afhmolean  mufeum. 
Two  capital  performances  by  him,  unnoticed 
in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  are  the  Lenthal 
family  at  Burford,  Oxfordfhire,  and  a con- 
verfation  piece  at  Lord  Sandys’s,  at  Ombref- 
ley,  in  Worcefterfhire,  in  which  are  intro- 
duced Colonel  Ruffel,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Colonel  Murphy,  at  the  drinking  table.  Sir 
B.  Gerbier,  Sir  C.  Cotterel,  and  himfelf,  are 
in  one  pi&ure,  at  Northumberland-houfe, 


WALKER. 

His  own  portrait.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Lord  Arundel,  who  gave  him  apartments  in 
his  houfe.  Cromwell  preferred  him  to  any 
other  portrait  painter,  and  the  Grand  Duke’s 
refident  is  reported  to  have  offered  500/. 
for  an  original  by  him,  for  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, 

groupe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  indulged  a curious 
fpeculation  concerning  matrimony  in  his  “ Vulgar  Er- 
rours.”  He  is  finding  with  the  utmoft  complacency  upon 
his  children,  who  furround  him. 


LELY. 
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LELY. 

A very  chara&criflic  and  fpirited  portrait  of 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  given  by  S.  G.  Knel- 
Ier ; Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  fecretary  of 
flate ; Selden,  a head ; Morley,  bifhop  of 
Winton ; Fuller,  bifhop  of  Lincoln ; and 
Bennct,  carl  of  Arlington,  at  Chrillchurch. 

It  is  allowed,  that  Lely  excelled  in  female 
portraits,  which  he  more  frequently  painted 
than  thofe  of  men.  Lord  Bathurft,  at  Ci- 
rencefter,  has  fix  whole  lengths  of  the  convi- 
vial companions  of  Charles  II.  by  him,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftor  Sir  Peter  Apfley, 
the  king’s  cofferer,  and  are  extremely  valu- 
able, not  only  as  being  finely  painted,  but, 
becaufe  Lely,  with  few  exceptions,  dedicated 
his  pencil  to  the  ladies.  The  beauties  at 
Windfor  have  been  long  and  fufficiently  ce- 
lebrated q. 

4 “ The  Ileepy  eye  that  fpoke  the  melting  foul.” 

Popk. 

“ llrxy.cosu;  \i'j<r<T8crx  xogaif  [txhxxwricoy  vzavx.” 

Antipat.  Epig. 


H h 4 
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His  own  portrait,  in  a ftate  of  intoxica- 
tion1", which  he  has  defcribed  with  lingular 
fuccefs.  As  an  artift,  his  talents  were  not 
eminent.  He  painted  the  altar-piece  at 
Magdalene  College,  to  which  even  Mr.  Ad- 
difon’s  elegant  Latin  poem  cannot  give  fame. 
At  Ombredey,  is  a converfation  piece  formed 
by  fix  of  the  leading  whigs  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  All  its  merit  is  the  curiofity, 
and  the  probable  refemblance. 

RILEY 

Was  Fuller’s  fcholar,  but  far  furpaded 
him.  If  his  modefty  had  not  retarded  his 
fame,  and  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  equalled  Kneller. 

Dr.  Bufby  and  bifhop  Saunderfon  at  Chrifl- 
church,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the 

1 Jofeph  Van  Cranfbeke,  his  contemporary,  ufed  to  paint 
his  own  portrait  with  a patch  over  one  eye,  and  a counte- 
nance full  of  grimace. 


Pi&ure 
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Picture  gallery,  are  fine  portraits,  but  his 
mafterpiece  is  Lord  Keeper  North,  at 
Wroxton. 


KNELLER. 

Of  fo  induftrious  and  fo  popular  an  artift 
as  Kneller,  there  are  of  courfe  many  works 
at  Oxford.  There  are  indeed  two  portraits, 
which  he  never  exceeded.  Dr.  Wallis,  the 
mathematician,  and  Lord  Crew,  both  for  co- 
louring and  expreffion,  are  in  a great  Ryle. 
The  laft  mentioned  was  admired  and  ftudied 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds s,  for  fo  peculiar  an  air  of 
nobility  as  that  which  it  exprefles.  The 
heads  only  of  Addifon  and  Nelfon  are  by 
him,  but  they  are  uncommonly  free  and 

Kneller’s  genius  and  mercenary  negligence 
were  equally  confpicuous  in  the  majority 
of  his  works.  The  beauties  and  admirals  at 
Windfor  are  well  known,  and  were  once 

* Sir  J.  Reynolds,  when  vifiting  the  Piflure  gallery, 
fpoke  very  highly  of  a portrait  of  Dr.  Bourchier,  a profef- 
for  of  law,  by  an  unknown  artift,  for  its  ftngular  ftrength 
of  character. 


more 
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more  celebrated.  He  himfelf  preferred  the 
converted  Chinefe  at  Windfor,  to  any  of  hh 
portraits.  I lately  faw  one  of  Mrs.  Knight', 
a favourite  of  Charles  II.  in  the  character  of 
a penitent  kneeling  before  a crucifix,  which 
is  moft  ftrikingly  excellent.  It  is  now  at  the 
Down-houfe,  near  Tewkefbury. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Hill-lfreet,  Berkeley-fquare, 
is  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  Kit-kat  club,  upon 
which,  as  they  were  all  his  patrons  and 
friends,  Kneller,  no  longer  biaffed  merely  by 
venal  confiderations,  was  proud  to  exert  the 
happieft  efforts  of  his  pencil. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  is  a portrait  of 
Humphrey  Wanley,  Lord  Oxford’s  librarian, 
the  face  of  which  is  in  Kneller’s  beft  man- 
ner. 

THORNHILL  u. 

A full  length  of  Charles,  earl  of  Arran,  in 
the  gallery,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  the 

theatre, 

' There  is  a mezzotint  taken  from  it  by  Faber.  See 
Granger. 

u His  great  works  in  frefco  are  the  infide  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  He  copied 

RafFacllc’s 
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theatre  are  by  his  hand.  The  latter  he  paint- 
ed in  conjunction  with  Verrio  and  Kneller, 
and  it  has  great  merit. 

RICHARDSON. 

A portrait  of  Prior  by  him  in  the  gallery, 
•with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy, 
is  faid  to  be  the  beft  he  ever  painted,  and 
to  have  fewer  of  the  faults  which  the  con- 
noideurs  have  attributed  to  this  artift. 

At  Chriftchurch  and  in  the  gallery,  there 
are  feveral  portraits  by  Dahl  and  Vandre- 
bank,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice  in  this  curfory  fketch. 


JERVAS 

Has  painted  two  ftnall  heads  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  which  are  placed  in  the  gallery. 
Pope’s  praife  both  of  Kneller  and  Jervas  is 

Raffaelle’s  Cartoons,  upon  which  he  fpent  three  years. 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  at  Thornhill’s  fale  in  1735,  gave 
only  200/.  for  them.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  1800,  gave  450 
guineas  ior  them,  and  they  have  been  prefented  by  the 
prefent  duke  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

extravagant. 
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extravagant.  There  are  few  of  Kncller  por- 
traits which  deferve 

“ Whofe  arc  was  nature,  and  whofe  pictures 
thought.” 

Kneller’s  idea  of  the  antique  was  very  pue- 
rile; yet  Pope,  w ho  had  feen  his  ftaircafes, 
confulted  him  for  a defign  of  the  fhield  of 
Achilles’1. 

Few  who  now  furvey  Jervas’s  prim  por- 
traits of  women,  and  their  faded  carnations 
wrapped  up  in  yards  of  fatin,  will  allow  the 
praife  in  Pope’s  epiftle  to  him  to  be  charac- 
terise, or  even  barely  true. 

There  are  feveral  portraits  by  Hudfon,  the 
beft  fcholar  of  Richardfon,  but  none  of 
them  capital.  The  moll  flriking  is  that  of 
Handel. 

x K neller  painted  the  V enus,  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  from 
the  celebrated  antique  ihtues,  and  gave  them  to  Pope,  who 
bequeathed  them  at  his  death  to  Lord  Bathurft  ; and  they 
are  now  at  Cirenceiler.  The  poet  returned  his  thanks  in 
an  epigram,  given  in  Walpole’s  Anecd.  but  fupprefled  in 
Walton’s  edition  of  his  works. 


REYNOLDS. 
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REYNOLDS. 


At  Chriftchurch,  the  portrait  of  Roblnfon, 
then  bifhop  of  Kildare  (afterward  primate  of 
Ireland),  dated  1765,  was  one  of  the  firft 
which  procured  him  reputation.  The  car- 
nations have  been  more  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  portrait  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  at 
Stowe,  and  of  many  at  Lord  Landfdowne’s  at 
Bo w- wood y.  Two  others  of  Dr.  Nichol, 
and  the  prcfent  archbifhop  of  York,  are  in  a 
ftronger  ftyle.  Ludowick  Hartcamp,  a 
Dutch  painter,  when  reproached  for  the 
evanefcence  of  his  colours,  replied,  “ that 
they  lafted  longer  than  the  money  which 
paid  for  them.” 


y He  was  a great  experimentalift  with  refpedl  to  the 
compofition  of  his  colours.  At  firft,  he  ufed  preparations 
from  vegetables,  which  he  relinquiftied  for  minerals.  He 
is  known  to  have  purchafed  pidtures  by  Titian  or  his  fcho- 
lars,  and  to  have  feraped  off  the  feveral  layers  of  colour- 
ing, in  order  to  afeertain  it,  and  difeover  his  fecret.  His 
thinly  painted  pidlures  ftand  extremely  well,  as  the  cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  &c. 


GAINS 
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GAINSBOROUGH 

Painted  Welbore  Ellis  (Lord  Mendip)  at 
Chriftchurch,  in  1 763,  which  is  curious,  as 
being  one  of  his  earlieft  attempts,  and  Judge 
Blackftone,  in  the  picture  gallery.  His  car- 
nations have  likewife  failed  in  many  inftances 
which  I could  particularize. 


LAWRENCE. 

Lely  was  made  ferjeant  painter  to  the 
king  when  twenty-five  years  old  ; and  Law- 
rence at  an  earlier  age.  Reynolds  is  ftyled 
the  Titian,  or  perhaps,  more  correftly  /peak- 
ing, the  Pordenone  of  England.  If  it  be  fuf- 
ficient  praife  to  draw  a parallel  between  Tin- 
toret  and  Lawrence,  he  had  deferred  it,  be- 
fore Dobfon  had  reached  the  fame  period  of 
life  ; and  was  fo  denominated  by  his  royal 
mafter,  Charles  I. 

The  prefent  bifhops  of  Durham  and  St. 
Afaph,  at  Merton  College  and  Chriftchurch, 
are  dignified  and  fpirited  portraits.  To  many 
3 others 
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others  by  his  hand,  may  be  attributed  Pliny’s 
encomium  on  Ctefilaus,  that  to  the  moll  no- 
ble air,  which  nature  had  bellowed,  he  has 
added  both  elevation  and  grace. 


SECTION 
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There  are  altar  pictures  in  the  different 
colleges  at  Oxford,  which  are  well  worthy 
notice.  Of  thefe  the  moll  valuable  is  “ Chrift 
bearing  his  crofs”  at  Magdalene.  Like  Ti- 
tian’s Chrift  crowned  with  thorns  at  Milan, 
the  countenance  exprefl'es  benevolence  and 
humility  combined  with  dignity,  under  cor- 
poral fufference.  There  is  a head  of  Chrift 
by  Guido  at  Chifwick,  which  much  refembles 
this,  and  in  that  matter’s  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  fmall  figures  arc  likewife  introduced. 
Byres  of  Tome  thought  tliat  this  piftyire 
was  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  Guido’s  matter, 
but  I have  heard  it  attributed  by  a connoil- 
feur  of  judgment  to  a Spanifli  painter,  call- 
ed, for  his  peculiar  excellence,  the  “ divine 
Moralezk” 

It  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Vigo,  was  once 
* See  Cumberland’s  Anecd.  of  Spanifli  painters. 

in 
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in  the  collection  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  prcfentcd  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  fociety. 
At  New  College  is  “ the  Angels  appearance 
to  the  Shepherds,”  generally  gwen  to  Anni- 
bal  Caracci.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Pv,ey- 
nolds,  that  the  outlines  only  were  by  him, 
and  the  colouring  by  his  fcholars. 

The  £f  noli  me  tangere”  at  All  Souls  Col- 
lege was  painted  by  Raffaelle  Antonio  Mengsb. 


h Antonio  Raffaelle  Mengs  was  born  at  Aufig  in  Bo- 
hemia. His  hrd  patron  was  Augudus  III.  ting  of  Po- 
land, and  his  lad  and  moll  generous  was  Charles  III.  king 
of  Spain.  His  grand  work  was  the  Apotheofis  of  St.  Eufe- 
bius  at  Rome,  and  his  rnofl  beautiful  picture,  that  of  the 
nativity  or  “ notte”  at  Madrid. 

Azara  enumerates  73  eafel  pictures  of  Mengs  exifting  in 
Spain,  17  of  which  are  in  the  roval  colledtion,  befide  the 
three  great  frefcos,  the  Apotheofis  of  Trajan,  the  Graces, 
and  the  Aurora.  He  painted  likewife  the  ceiling  of  the 
villa  Albani  at  Rome.  His  works,  chiefly  confiding  of 
eflavs  on  his  art,  were  publ  idled  at  Parma  (2  vols.  quarto 
1780)  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Count  D’ Azara.  Theie 
was  a great  rivalfliip  between  Reynolds  and  Mengs,  who 
podefled  little  original  genius,  and  was  a fcrupulous,  if  not 
a fervile  copy  id.  He  was  coldly  corredt,  and  the  greater 
plagiary.  I remarked  in  the  chamber  of  painters  at  Flo- 
rence, the  portraits  of  Mengs  and  of  Reynolds  by  them- 
felves,  drongly  charaiterifed  by  the  dignified  but  fallen  air 
of  the  one,  and  the  univerfal  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  other. 


li 
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It  evidently  appears  to  have  been  compofed 
from  that  of  A.  Caracci,  in  the  Orleans  col- 
lection, or  from  another  by  P.  di  Cortona,  in 
the  Florence  Gallery.  The  air  and  counte- 
nance of  the  principal  figure  command  a laft- 
!ng  admiration,  “ cujus  pulchritudo  adjecifle 
aliquid  etiam  receptae  religioni  videtur,  adco 
majeftas  opcris  deum  aequavitc.” 

There  is  a copy  by  him  of  the  celebrated 
“ notte”  of  Coreggio  in  the  chapel  at  Queen’s 
College,  of  high  finifhing. 

Guido’s  “ annunciation”  is  well  copied  by 
Pompeio  Battonid  at  Corpus  Chrifti.  At  Je- 
fus  college  is  a copy  of  his  St.  Michael,  and 
at  Pembroke,  a figure  of  Chrift  from  Rubens 
at  Antwerp,  by  C ranch.  The  merit  of  thefe 
is,  of  courfe,  unequal;  but  the  firft- mentioned 
has  much  fweetnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  altar  pictures  in  the  filler  univerfity 
have  confiderable  claims.  At  King’s  College 
is'  a copy  of  “ the  taking  down  from  the 
crofs  ’ by  Daniel  di  Volterra;  Weft’s  St. 

c QuinA.  1.  xii.  c.  x.  p.  245. 
d Pompeio  Battoni  was  a very  excellent  copyitl,  of 
which  talent  there  are  many  fpecimens  in  England ; par- 
ticularly of  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  in  the  Vatican  cham- 
bers at  Northumberland  Houfe. 
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Michael  at  Trinity,  the  “ falutation”  at  Clare 
hall  by  Cipriani,  &c. 

As  the  fcope  of  thefe  obfervations  is  chiefly 
confined  to  fpecimens  at  Oxford,  I fhall  pafs 
to  the  collection  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church 
by  General  Guife*,  in  1765,  attempting  a 
claflification  of  the  fchools,  with  their  fpecific 
difcriminations;  and  felecting  a few  pictures 
which  have  high  pretenfions  to  original  ex- 
cellence. 

The  credit  of  many  collections,  as  to  its 
foundation  in  truth,  is  equally  affected  by 
immoderate  praife  and  difeftecm,  and  this,  in 
particular,  has  been  haftily  depreciated.  There 
is  certainly  a great  inequality  in  the  pictures; 
fome  have  no  claim  to  the  names  they  bearf. 


e General  John  Guife  died  governor  of  Berwick  in 
1765.  He  ferved  under  Field-marfhal  Wade,  and  acquir- 
ed a love  of  painting  from  him.  By  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  he  was  employed  to  collect  pictures,  and  he  was 
much  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  the 
clofe  of  life  he  viiited  Rome,  where  he  was  drawn,  as  a 
Roman  General,  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  which  portrait  is  now 
at  Sir  W.  Guife’s,  at  Highnain  court  near  Gloucefter. 
Another  is  placed  with  his  collection  at  Chrift-church. 

f So  diffident  are  the  Virtuofi  in  Italy  in  giving  names 
to  pictures,  without  pofitive  proof,  that  vve  frequently  fee 
in  their  catalogues  “ quadro  forprendentc  d’un  autore  in- 
cognito.” Vafi,  &c. 
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and  others  have  been  injurioufly  cleaned  and 
retouched;  there  are  yet  many  which  are  ex- 
tremely intereffcing  both  to  the  artifl  and 
connoifleur. 

VENETIAN  SCHOOL. 

Titian  is  the  firfl:  of  colouriflis.  Raffaelle 
was  too  monotonous,  and  avoided  yellow  and 
vermilion.  The  colouring  of  Coreggio  is 
good,  but  not  fufficiently  delicate,  as  his  flefh 
appears  too  folid.  Rubens  ufed  to  amafs 
his  colours,  making  one  refled:  the  other, 
without  a fufficient  attention  to  harmony. 
He  preferred  Barroccio  to  any  of  the  Vene- 
tian School ; from  which  circumftance  his 
lights,  like  Barroccio’s,  are  of  a peach  bloom, 
and  his  demi-tints  are  blue.  I am  happy  to 
cite  the  opinion  of  a very  elegant  and  judici- 
ous critic.  “ It  has  often  ftruck  me,  that 
the  whole  fyftcm  of  the  Venetian  colouring 
(particularly  that  of  Giorgione  and  Titian, 
which  has  been  the  great  objed  of  imitation) 
was  formed  upon  the  tints  of  Autumn,  and 
that  their  pidures  have  from  thence  that 
golden  hue  which  gives  them  (as  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds obferves)  fuch  a fuperiority  over  all 
3 others. 
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others.  Their  trees,  &c.  have,  more  ftrongly 
than  thofe  of  any  other  painters,  the  deep 
and  rich  browns  of  that  feafon.  The  fame 
general  hue  prevails  in  the  drapery  of  their 
figures,  and  even  in  their  flefh,  which  has  nei- 
ther the  filver  purity  of  Guido,  nor  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  Rubens,  but  a glow  perhaps  more  en- 
chanting than  either^”.  Vandyke  nad  a deli- 
cate pencil,  but  from  too  great  an  ufe  of  re- 
flection and  the  accidents  of  light,  he  gave 
to  his  carnations  the  efledt  of  being  fhaven. 
Rembrandt  fo  thoroughly  underftood  the  na- 
ture and  property  of  his  colours,  that  he 
placed  every  tint  in  its  proper  place,  and  by 
that  means  avoided  the  nccelflty  of  break- 
ing and  torturing,  but  preferved  them  in  their 
full  frefhnefs,  beauty,  and  luftre.  Yet,  he 
appears  to  have  painted  molt  of  his  fub- 
jedts  in  a grotto,  by  a Angle  ray  of  light. 
Barroccio,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  taken 
all  his,  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  clouds,  fo  ex- 
ceflive  is  the  refplcndence  in  his  pictures. 
The  Caraccis  ufed  opake  colours.  But  Ti- 
tian has  caught  the  mofi:  beautiful  tints  of 

S Price’s  Eflays,  p.  197. 
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nature,  with  the  ftridleft  adherence  to  truth. 
Montefquieu  compares  Raffaelle  to  Virgil, 
and  the  Venetian  fchool  to  Lucan.  This 
fchool  is  remarkable  for  a fcientific  colouring, 
a confummate  knowledge  of  the  clear  obfeure, 
touches  abounding  in  grace  and  fpirit,  and  a 
faithlul  refemblance  to  nature,  contrafted  by 
defign  not  fufficiently  correct,  or  according 
with  hiftory  and  antique  beauty.  In  this 
collection  are  feveral  fine  portraits11;  “ a mu- 
fical  party;”  and  “ the  Pefaro  family,”  a 
fketch  afterwards  completed,  and  placed  in 
the  church  De  Frari  at  Venice.  “ The  Duke  of 

h His  Cornaro  family  at  Northumberland-houfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently celebrated.  King  Charles  had  feventeen  of  his  pic- 
tures. Jn  Rome  only  are  54  hiftorical  pictures  and  47 
portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Borghefe  and  Aldobrandini  palaces, 
and  all  of  diftinguilhed  merit.  At  Florence,  in  the  Medi- 
cean  colledlion,  are  15  of  his  heft  works,  amongft  which  are 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Card.  Hippolito,  and  his  own  portrait. 
Reynold’s  obferves  (Difcourfes,  p.  130)  that  “ his  portraits 
alone  from  the  noblenefs  and  fimplicity  of  character,  which 
he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greateft  re- 
fpe£t,  as  he  undoubtedly  {lands  in  the  firfl:  rank  in  this 
branch  of  the  art.”  Titian  completed  his  centennary 
within  one  year.  Michaelagnuolo,  P.  di  Cortona,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  nearly  reached  it,  whilfl  A.  Caracci, 
Raffaelle,  and  Correggio,  did  not  attain  to  fifty  years. 

6 Alva 
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Alva  and  a Venetian  nobleman”  will  readily 
attract  attention. 


THE  ROMAN  SCHOOL 

Sprung  from  the  Florentine;  the  charac- 
teriflics  of  which  are  poetic  fire,  a bold  and 
corredl  pencil,  and  a grand  fiyle.  In  their 
pictures  we  difcovcr  too  little  of  antique 
beauty;  they  were  likewife  defective  in  co- 
louring, which  was  either  too  weak,  or  too 
glaring.  It  produced  Michael  Agnuolo,  the 
firft  of  defigners.  Here  are  two  fore-fhorten- 
ed  figures  of  “ David  and  Goliath”  and  “ Saint 
Chriltopher,’  ’ undoubtedly  genuine,  which  h a vc 
the  farther  curiofity  of  being  preferred  in  their 
original  frames.  They  are  bold  even  to  rafh- 
nefs,  as  Du  Frefnoy  obferves,  in  the  flrcngth 
and  fvvell  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  Far- 
nefian  mold. 

The  Roman  fchool  was  eftablifhed  by  the 
greatefl  painter  the  world  has  fecn  fmcc  the 
refloration  of  the  arts.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a tafle  formed  on  the  antique,  a moll  exaft 
defign  and  erudite  expreilion,  a vigour  of 
imagination  embellilhed  with  all  that  fancy 
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can  invent,  of  what  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  pa- 
thetic1. The  compofition  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  profeffors  of  this  fchool  is  elegance  it- 
felf ; they  do  not  however  poffefs  the  en- 
chanting tints  of  the  Venetian  and  Fiemifh 
fchools,  a defeat  not  uncommon  in  thofe  who 
aim  only  at  fuperiority  in  defign.  We  have 
here  feveral  fragments  of  cartoons  by  Raffa- 
elle  collected  by  General  Guife,  and  one, 

i Of  the  “Xafifi”  Venufias;  Idea  vera ; Belle  Id  e; 
of  “ Grace,”  the  firft  poetic  examples  are  the  Helen  of 
Homer,  the  Hero  of  Mufasus,  the  Venus  of  Virgil  and  the 
Eve  of  Milton.  Raffaelle  complained  to  his  friend  Count 
Balthafar  Caftigione,  that  nature  had  fupplied  him  with  no 
adequate  idea,  “ effendo  careftia  delle  belle  donne  io  mi 
fervo  di  certa  idea  chi  viene  alia  mente.”  His  Galatea,  fo 
imagined,  now  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  is  inferior  to  his  Ma- 
donnas, known  to  have  been  taken  from  real  life, 

but  (he  was  fair, 

Graceful  withal,  as  if  each  limb  were  caft 
In  that  ideal  mold,  whence  Raft'aelle  drew 
His  Galatea.  Mason. 

See  Petrarch,  p.  1.  Sonett.  179.  Ariofto.  Orl.  Fur. 
Defcription  of  Alcina  the  enchantrefs,  Cant.  vii.  St.  12  to 
15.  Taflb  Gierus.  Lib.  defcription  of  Armida,  Canto  xv. 
Stanz.  60,  61  and  Cant.  xvi.  St.  25.  Ariftinactus’  miflrefs 

« ev$i$vu,i jvtf  jj,sv  £-juj£o<rtc7?ora.?Y)  h o>.yj  (paivsrai’’ 

Induitur; — formofaeft,  cxuitur  ipfa  forma. 
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very  beautiful,  of  “ Rachel  Gleaning,  lately 
contributed  by  Mifs  Cracherode,  which  was 
her  brother’s11.” 


THE  BOLOGNESE  SCHOOL 

Is  eminently  marked  by  a grand  tafle  in 
defign,  formed  upon  the  antique  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  a flowing  outline,  a rich 
difpofition,  and  a touch  at  once  noble  and 
elegant.  It  acquired  a compofition  of  what 
is  excellent  and  beautiful  from  the  other 
fchools,  by  a learned  fcle&ion.  The  Guife 
collection  can1  boaft  fome  of  the  fine  works 
of  the  Caraccis,  particularly  one  of  Annibale, 
who  has  given  “ the  portraits  of  his  family 
in  a butcher’s  fhop,  employed  in  felling  meat.” 
Their  parent  was  a butcher.  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  this  picture,  that  it  was  painted 
in  order  to  mortify  the  pride  of  Ludovico, 

rt 


k Other  eartoons  by  Raffaelle  in  England,  befide  thofe 
at  Windfor,  are  the  Vifion  of  Ezekiel  and  a holv  family 
at  the  D.  of  Buccleugh’s  in  Northamptonihire ; a holy  fa- 
mily at  Badminton,  and  the  mafiacre  of  the  innocents, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Ploare  of  Bath. 
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his  brother,  who  affected  to  conceal  the 
meannefs  of  his  origin1.  One  day,  it  was 
unexpe&edly  exhibited  in  the  faloon  of  the 
cardinal  Farnefe,  his  patron,  when  furrounded 
by  Roman  nobility,  of  whofe  notice  and  lb- 
ciety  Ludovico  was  fo  ambitious.  The  fub- 
jedl  is  certainly  unpleafing,  but  the  character 
and  colouring  are  extremely  fine.  A ftriking 
refemblance  in  the  heads  will  be  found  to 
thofe,  engraved  from  the  originals,  in  the 
Mufeum  Florentinum.  Annibal  himfelf  is 
weighing  meat,  Ludovico  is  reprefented  by  a 
foldier  who  buys  it,  the  old  woman  is  the 
mother,  Francefco  is  kneeling  on  a llieep, 
and  Antonio,  called  “ Gobbo,”  on  account 
of  his  deformity,  conceals  it  by  reaching 
down  meat  from  a hook.  In  every  point  of 
confideration  this  pi6ture  is  a great  curiofity, 
and  is  faid  to  have  coft  Gen.  Guife  1000/. 


1 The  Caracci  family  confiiled,  1.  Ludovico,  n.  1555.  ob. 
1619.  2.  Agoflino,  n.  1558.  ob.  1602.  3.  Annibale, 

n.  1560.  ob.  1609.  4.  Francefco  their  coufm,  n.  1595. 

ob.  1622;  and  Antonio,  called  Gobbo,  the  natural  fon  of 
Agoflino.  In  the  Muf.  Florent.  it  is  faid  of  Ludovico 
“ il  padre  fuo  era  macellajo.”  He  painted  himfelf  there 
in  a furred  gown.  In  the  Orleans  collection  was  a por- 
trait of  Annibale. 
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fterling  at  Naples,  where  it  was  removed 
with  the  Farnefe  cohesion. 

“ The  Madonna  di  Bologna”  by  Annibal 
Caracci.  The  virgin  is  reprefented  as  fitting 
in  the  clouds,  with  a view  of  that  city  beneath. 
This  picture  was  brought  from  France  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  at  whofe  fale  it  was  pur- 
chafed,  but  has  fmee  fuffered  much  from 
cleaning.  The  fined:  landfcape  by  A.  Caracci 
is  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome1". 

Four  landfcapes  by  Antonio,  called  Gobbo 
Caracci,  and  an  Italian  buifoon  drinking  by 
Annibal,  are  worthy  examination. 

The  “ St.  Jerome"  receiving  the  extreme 
facrament,”  is  a repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Domenichino,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Girolamo  di  carita  at  Rome. 


m An.  Caracci  perpetually  borrowed  the  fitting  figure  of 
the  woman  in  Raffaelle’s  incendio  di  Borgo,  in  the  Vati- 
can. His'  fined  portrait  of  the  Surgeon  of  Bologna  is  in 
the  Bolognetti  palace  at  Rome,  where  is  likewife  one  of 
Ludovico  by  himfelf,  who  drew  the  head  of  Chrift,  as  he 
dreamed  he  law  it,  now  in  the  Albani  palace. 

n Pouffm  declared  the  three  finefi:  pictures  in  the  world 
to  be  Raffaelle’s  transfiguration,  Domenichino’s  St.  Je- 
rome, and  the  taking  down  from  the  Crofs  by  Daniel  di 
Volterra. 
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The  communion  of  St.  Jerome  at  the  Char- 
treux,  Bologna,  by  Auguftino  Caracci,  is  infe- 
rior only  to  this  of  Domenichino,  in  which 
all  the  figures  are  feen  weeping,  and  exprefs 
grief  for  the  dying  faint,  without  paying  the 
leaf:  attention  to  the  facrament,  which  is  the 
principal  circumflance,  or,  at  leaf:,  addon.  In 
Auguflino’s  defign  the  leading  idea  in  every 
character  is  devotion,  which  fuppreffes  the 
flow  of  compaffion. 

A “ dying  Magdalene”  fupported  by 
Cherubs,  by  Domenichino.  In  this  picture  is 
a moil  firiking  and  beautiful  contrail  between 
the  “ morbidezza”  of  the  chief  figure,  and 
the  glowing  carnations  of  the  others.  It  is 
indeed  almofl  comparable  with  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Dominican  nunnery 
at  Bologna,  for  its  character  of  grief  mixed 
with  hope.  The  dagger  is  implanted  be- 
tween her  breads,  and  the  confiid  in  the 
fweetef:  countenance  that  ever  was  beheld, 
between  bodily  anguifh  and  heavenly  confo- 
lation,  is  drawm  with  an  exprefion  which 
reaches  the  utmofl  bounds  of  the  art. 

“ The  fable  of  Erydhonius,”  a fmall  land- 
fcape  by  Salvator  Ilofa,  has  much  of  the 
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grand  effeCt  fo  conspicuous  in  the  works  of 
that  artift.  “ Medufa’s  head,”  by  Rubens,  is  a 
picture  for  the  admiration  of  painters.  It  is 
horribly  fine,  and  was  once  in  the  collection 
of  Villiers  Duke  of  Bucks,  having  been  fold 
with  it  to  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp,  as  it  is  par- 
ticularized in  Bathoe’s  catalogue. 

“ Sophonifba,”  doubtful  if  by  Domenichino, 
but  interefting. 

O 


{c  The  grief  that  does  not  fpeak 
Whifpers  the  o’erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.” 

Shakespeare. 

Amongft  the  copies,  the  befb  are,  the 
“ Prodigal  Son,”  fromGuercino,in  the  Lancel- 
lotti  palace  at  Rome ; “ Cupid  draping  his 
bow,”  from  Corrcgio,in  the  Giuftiniani  palace. 
In  the  Orleans  collection  was  one  by  Parme- 
giano,  and  his  majefty  has  another.  “ °Cor- 
regio’s  notte,”  by  Carlo  Cignano,  from  the  ori- 


° Correggio  wns  the  true  painter  of  beautv,  grace, 
fweetnefs,  and  fenfihility.  Raffaelle  had  fimply  “ venullas.” 
Guido  excelled  in  angelic  characters,  and  frequently  paint- 
ed angels,  fometimes  too  theatrically,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  have  formed  their  tafle  on  the  fimplicity  of  the 
antique. 
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ginal  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Modena,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  repetitions  by  the  mailer. 
“ The  taking  down  from  the  Crofs,”  in  fmall, 
from  the  original  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  in  the 
church  of  Trinita  di  Monte  at  Rome,  and  a 
“ Lot  and  his  Daughters,”  from  Caravaggio, 
Spagnuolett’s  mailer  ; the  torfo  of  one  of  the 
females  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Two  portraits,  one  of  St.  Ambrofe,  biiliop 
of  Milan,  and  the  other  of  a nobleman  read- 
ing a letter,  are  faid  to  be  by  Spagnuolett. 
They  are  very  fuperior  performances;  but  I 
am  not  fufficiently  converfant  with  the  ilyle 
of  Spagnuolett  to  hazard  an  opinion  refpetl- 
ing  their  authenticity. 

The  colleddion  of  drawings  and  prints  be- 
queathed to  the  library  by  Gen.  Guile  is  faid 
not  to  be  inferior,  either  in  number  or  excel- 
lence, to  the  paintings. 

The  gallery  adjoining  the  Bodleian  library 
was  originally  intended  only  as  the  pantheon 
of  literary  men,  or  the  patrons  of  the  univer- 
fity.  There  are,  however,  two  large  pidlurcs 
by  Jordaensp,  the  affiflant  of  liubens,  and  the 

feven 


p Jordaens  of  Antwerp  has  the  imperfections  of  Rubens, 
but  better  expreffion  and  more  truth.  He  ftudied  and 
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fevcn  Vices  in  fmall  by  Sckalken,  the  pupil  of 
Gerard  Dow.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Harcourt 
has  lately  prefented  a lhndfcape  by  his  own 
hand,  which  is  the  only  picture  in  England 
by  a noble  artift  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited*1. 

In  the  library  at  Oriel  college  is  a picture 
by  Vafari  of  the  fix  Italian  poets,  which  is 
probably  a repetition  of  that  at  Florence.  At 
St.  John’s  is  a copy  of  Raffaelle’s  St.  John  in 
the  Wildernefs,  in  the  Florentine  fcaglolar,  or 

“ pietre 

copied  nature,  yet  without  fele&ing  its  beauties  or  rejecting 
its  defers.  He  painted  many  altar  pieces  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  the  Satyr,  and  Pan,  and 
Syrinx;  at  Chifwick  is  the  “ Twelfth  Night,”  his  beft 
work  in  England. 

s The  landfcapes  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sir  R. 
Hoare  deferve  every  encomium.  Mr.  W.  Lock’s  Death 
of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  Mr.  S.  Lyfons’s  delineation  cf 
Roman  and  Gothick  remains,  place  them  defervedly  in  the 
firft  rank  of  gentlemen  artiils. 

1 The  Roman  Mofaic  was  introduced  by  Andrea  Zuffi 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  at  Conftantinople.  Marcello  Provenzale  finifhed 
the  portrait  of  Paul  V.  in  the  Borghefe  palace  in  Mofaic, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  if  not  in  a fuperior  ftyle. 
The  face  alone  confifts  of  two  millions  of  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  not  larger  than  a grain  of  fand.  The  famous 
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“ pietrc  commeffe;”  an  art  invented  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  an  Englifh  monk  of 
Vallom  brolii  near  Florence,  named  “ Hug- 
ford,”  changed  by  the  Italians  into  “ Ugo- 
forte.”  This  very  beautiful  Ipecimen  was 
procured  from  the  artilF  himfelf  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, and  prefented  by  him  to  that  library. 

Another  moft  ingenious  imitation  of  paint- 
ing is  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Alhmo- 
lean  mufeum.  It  is  a miniature  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, conflicting  of  many  figures,  in  a 
mofaic  of  feathers,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  America.  Abbe  du  Bos  relates 
that  the  Mexicans  copied  with  facility  any 
European  paintings  which  were  fhown  to 
them,  and  which  were  afterward  brought 
into  Spam,  and  moft  highly  valucds. 


Mofaics  at  St.  Peter’s  are  by  Cefare  Nebbia,  ana  many 
by  Chriftofari.  Againft  the  piers  are  18  tablets  exadtly 
copied,  both  with  refpect  to  iize  and  pidturefque  effect, 
from  the  moft  celebrated  fcriptural  fubjedts  in  Italy,  which 
have  been  replaced  in  Mofaics,  with  equal  beauty  and  fu- 
perior  durability.  It  has  been  calculated  that  they  coft 
little  lei's  than  5000/.  fterling  each. 

5 Refledtions  fur  la  Poefie  et  fur  la  Peinture.  T.  2. 
p.  169. 
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SECTION  V. 

The  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the  confe- 
quent  encouragement  given  to  them,  appear 
to  have  been  extended  from  Italy  to  other 
countries  of  Europe,  about  the  fame  pe- 
riod. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  emperour 
Charles  V.  became  ambitious  of  pofTeffing  the 
bell  pictures  which  either  money  or  influ- 
ence could  procure.  This  emulation  of  col- 
lecting, if  not  a tafte  for  painting,  prevailed 
likewife  with  Henry  VIII.  in  the  firft  years 
of  his  profuhon.  He  was,  indeed,  the  firft  of 
our  monarchs  who  ornamented  his  palaces 
with  pictures  upon  claffical  fubjeCls.  The 
few  paintings  which  had  been  before  placed 
there,  were  portraits  or  feripture  pieces  of 
very  rude  performance.  A catalogue  of  his 
furniture,  now  in  the  Augmentation  office, 
particularizes,  but  vaguely,  feveral  “ painted 
tables,”  as  they  are  deferibed,  by  which  we 
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are  to  underftand  pictures*.  Thefe  were 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  collection. 

The  perfonal  vanity  of  Elizabeth  induced 
her  to  encourage  the  profeffors  of  portrait 
painting  only,  and  to  confine  their  talents  to 
that  fingle  branch  of  the  art b.  A fafhion  fo 
introduced,  was  univerfally  adopted  by  her 
courtiers ; and  her  affeCtation  of  fplendour 
difplayed  itfelf  in  proceffions  and  romantic 
fopperies,  which,  though  intended  to  be  claf- 
fical,  had  little  claim  to  propriety  or  tafle. 

James  I.  neither  liked  nor  underftood  the 
arts ; but  in  his  favourite  Villiers  they  found 
a munificent  encourager.  When  at  An- 
twerp, he  was  fo  ftrucb  with  a collection 
made  by  Rubens,  that  he  tempted  the  great 
painter  with  an  offer  of  10,000/.  This  was 


a Catalogue  of  king  Henry  Vlllth’s  furniture  and  pic- 
tures in  the  Augmentation  office,  and  in  the  Mufeum 
MSS.  Hail.  1419,  fol.  58,  in  which  is  fpecified  at  Green- 
wich, “ a round  table  with  th’  ymage  of  the  kinge.” 
b To  prove  how  little  the  arts  were  valued  in  her  reign, 
it  appears  from  a MS.  Inventory  (Mufeum.  Roll.  D.  35. 
Chart.  Antic].)  dated  1588,  of  the  effedls  of  Dudley  earl 
of  Leicefter,  at  Wanftead,  in  Effex,  that  three  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with 
thirty-fix  others,  were  fold  for  £11.  13.  4. 
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the  firft  collection  of  foreign  pictures  formed 
in  England,  to  which  were  added  many 
others,  purchafed  for  him  by  Sir  H.  Wootton, 
then  the  relident  at  Venice. 

Soon  after  his  acceffion,  Charles  I.  began 
to  difplay  his  magnificence,  and  indulge  his 
predile&ion  for  works  of  ingenuity  in  the 
fine  arts.  Rubens  foon  followed  the  collec- 
tion he  had  fold,  and  was  employed  in  the 
ceiling  of  Whitehall,  which  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  allegory  and  of  claffical  fubjects 
into  England0.  At  his  infirance,  the  Car- 
toons of  Raffaelle  were  purchafed  in  Holland, 
and  brought  here.  To  fay  that  they  are  the 
boat  of  our  nation,  would  be  fuperfluous. 
By  his  advice,  the  king  contra&ed  with  Vin- 
cenzio  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mqntua,  for  his  in- 
tire collection,  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  in  number,  for  the  fum  of  20,000 /. 
but  I prefume,  many  marbles  were  likewife 
included  in  a price  fo  exorbitant  in  thofe 
days.  The  profufion  of  Charles,  and  that  of 


c The  fketch  for  the  middle  compartment  was  purchaf- 
ed at  Sir  G.  Kneller’s  fale,  by  Lord  Qrford,  and  was  in 
the  Houghton  collection. 
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his  rival  collector  Philip  IV.  trebled  the  value 
demanded  for  pictures  throughout  Europe. 

For  the  reception  of  thefe  paintings,  Inigo 
Jones  built  a gallery  near  Whitehall  ; the 
whole  number  of  which,  when  difperfed  by 
fale,  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

■ The  duke  ot  Mantua’s  original  collection 
was  extremely  increafed  after  its  arrival  in 
England.  Amongft  them  were  preferved 
twenty-five  portraits  and  hiftories,  by  Titian, 
and  fixty-five  by  other  great  mailers,  princi- 
pally by  Giulio  Ilomano. 

It  is  fatisfactory  to  know,  after  fo  com- 
plete a difperfion  as  that  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  that  fome  of  the 
fincfl  pictures  have  reached  the  royal  cabinet. 
The  Cartoons'1  were  purchafed  for  300/.  and 

rf  Richardfon  indulged  all  his  enthufiafm  for  the  art, 
when  fpeaking  of  the  Cartoons,  “ May  the  Cartoons  re- 
main in  that  place  (Hampton  Court)  unhurt  and  unde- 
cayed fo  long  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  poflibly 
allow.  May  even  a miracle  be  wrought  in  their  favour, 
as  themfelves  are  fome  of  the  greateft  inftances  of  the  di- 
vine powers  interfering  to  endue  a mortal  marl  with  abi- 
lities, to  perform  fuch  ftupendous  works  of  art.”  Page  63. 
They  are  now  engraving  by  Holloway. 
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placed  at  Hampton  Court.  In  1763,  they 
were  removed,  and  doubled  up  to  fit  the  pan- 
nels  of  a room  at  Buckingham-houfe,  but 
have  been  lately  emancipated,  and  are  now 
in  excellent  prefervation  at  Windfor  cattle. 
The  twelve  Crefars,  by  Titian,  bought  for 
as  many  hundred  pounds,  are  at  Kenfington. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  “ Madonna,  by  RafFaelle,” 
was  ttolen  from  a church  at  Venice.  At  the 
fide  it  produced  800/.  given  by  the  Spanifh 
ambafi'ador,  and  it  is  now  at  Madrid.  For 
farther  particulars,  I refer  my  readers  to  Ba- 
thoe’s  catalogues,  from  which  are  copious  ex- 
tracts in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
which  I forbear  to  repeat.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham’s  collection  was  placed  at  York- 
houfe,  in  the  otrand,  which  was  his  palace. 
After  his  afiafifmation,  the  king,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  bifhop  Montagu,  were 
purchaters  of  a few  pictures.  During  the 
troubles,  fome  were  ttolen,  and  the  remain- 
der (of  which  Bathoe  has  publiflied  a cata- 
logue) were  fent  over  to  Antwerp  by  Mr. 
Traylman,  the  confidential  tteward  of  the 
family,  to  raife  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  young  duke,  then  in  exile.  The 
K k 3 greater 
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greater  part  were  bought  by  the  archduke 
Leopold,  and  added  to  his  collection  at 
Prague,  fmce  removed  to  Vienna ; and  many 
by  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp.  His  was  the 
“ Ecce  Homo,”  by  Titian,  in  which  were  in- 
troduced the  Pope,  Charles  V.  and  Sultan. 
Suleyman,  and  for  which  Lord  Arundel  is 
faid  to  have  once  offered  the  duke  of  Bucks 
7000/.  in  land  or  money.  Of  this  picture, 
fo  curious  from  this  anecdote,  there  is  a good 
copy  at  Northumberland-houfe.  W hether 
Lord  A.  meant  by  this  fumptuons  propofal  to 
evince  to  his  rival  his  defiance  of  expence,  or 
yielded  only  to  the  impulfe  of  his  love  of 
vertu,  is  doubtful — I fliould  prefume  the  latter 
motive. 

It  is  certain,  that  Lord  Arundel’s e confum- 
mate  tafte  was  not  confined  to  flatuary  and 
gems,  but  that  in  the  acquifition  of  a moft 
choice  collection  of  pictures,  it  was  feconded 

e Evelyn  was  employed  by  Lord  A.  to  collect  pic- 
tures, but  principally  Edward  Norgate,  whom  he  after- 
ward appointed  Windfor  Herald.  Fuller  (in  his  Wor- 
thies) tells  a ftory,  that  Norgate  was  fo  ill  fupplied  with 
money  by  his  patron,  that  he  fuffered  the  greateft  diftrefs 
at  Marfeilles,  which  may  rank  for  veracity  with  other  tales 
of  the  fame  author. 
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by  equal  fucccfs.  I regret  my  incompetency 
to  particularize  any  of  greater  celebrity,  ex- 
cepting the  AITumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Rubens,  at  Wilton,  and  Raffaelle’s  Lafl  Sup- 
per at  Houghton ; as  I have  never  feen  a ca- 
talogue which  had  the  lealt  pretenfions  to 
authenticity.  Sir  Peter  Lely  obtained  many 
of  his  defigns  by  foreign  mailers,  and  fome  of 
the  paintings ; and  thofe  which  were  retain- 
ed at  Tarthall,  in  Lord  Stafford’s  poITeffion, 
w'hen  difperled  at  the  fale,  produced,  at  very 
low'  prices,  812/.  1 8r.  A few  flill  remain  in 
the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Lord  Arundel  was  partial  to  portraits.  The 
Olivers,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Paduanino,  Van- 
fomer,  and  Walker,  were  patronifed  and  em- 
ployed by  him.  He  and  his  countefs,  are 
laid  to  have  fat  to  each  of  them.  In  emula- 
tion of  the  Herbert  family,  at  Wilton,  the 
fin  ell  groupe  ever  compofed  and  painted  by 
Vandyck,  he  had  engaged  him  to  hnifh  the 
Howard  family  in  a fimilar  manner.  When 
the  great  painter  died,  the  likenelfes  only 
w'ere  taken,  and  the  Iketch  made,  and  a 
fmall  picture  w'as  copied  from  it  at  Antwerp, 
by  Philip  Friutiers,  after  the  earl  had  quitted 
K k 4 England. 
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England.  This  copy  was  Lord  Stafford’s, 
and  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  lineal 
defcendant,  Sir  W.  Jerningham,  at  Coffey,  in 
Norfolk  f. 

Paintings  are  known  to  have  been  in  Lord 
Arundel’s  collection,  which  are  marked  with 
a large  afterifk  (*)  on  the  back  of  them. 

Vandyck’s  private  collection  were,  at  his 
death,  chiefly  retained  by  his  belt  fcholar2. 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  At  the  reftoration,  Charles  II. 
fhcwed  no  attachment  to  the  arts.  As  they 
flattered  his  vanity  or  affectation  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  encouraged  Lely  and  Verrio  in  his 
palace  at  Windfor.  A very  few  which  had 
been  his  father’s  are  preferved  there.  The 
Mifers,  by  Quintin  Maths ; Aretine,  and 
himfelf,  by  Titian  ; Killigrew,  and  Carew,  in 
one  picture,  and  Lady  Venetia  Digby,  by 
Vandyck,  with  a painter’s  family,  are  the 
moil  efteemed.  Other  valuable  pictures  have 
been  fubfequently  added. 

In 

{ Vertue,  who  was  patronized  by  Edward  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, engraved  a plate  from  this  picture,  which  was  never 
publifhed.  It  is  now  at  Norfolk-houfe,  and  is  inferior  to 
none  of  Vertue’s  works. 

s George  Jamiefone  in  Scotland  was  a pupil  of  Rubens, 

and 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Robartes,  carl  of 
Radnor,  was  a collector,  or  rather  the  patron 
of  contemporary  artifts,  as  there  were  but  few 
foreign  pidures  in  the  catalogue  of  his  fale. 
Manby,  an  Englifh  landfcape  painter,  went 
to  Italy  to  colle6t  pidures,  which  he  exhibit- 
ed on  his  return,  at  the  Banquetting  houfe, 
Whitehall,  and  fold  unfuccefsfully.  In  lad, 
there  was  little  talle  in  the  nation ; and  the 
only  collodions  which  were  then  forming 
were  thofe  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Exeter.  For  a corred  critique  upon  both 
thefe,  I mull  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Gilpin’s 
Pidurefque  Tours  h.  To  fuch  a judgment  I 
cannot  but  accede,  and  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  repeat  it. 

Lord  Exeter,  his  fuccelfor,  was  partial  to 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  has  fome  of  his  bed 
works  ’.  When  at  Rome,  he  introduced  that 

painter 

and  fcarcely  inferior  to  Vandyck.  His  bed  works  are  at 
Lord  Marr’s  and  Lord  Buchan’s.  James  Gandy,  Van- 
dvek’s  fcholar,  was  much  celebrated  as  a portrait  painter  in 
Ireland.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  his  patron. 
h Northern  and  Weftern  Tours. 

* Carlo  Maratti,  ob.  1713.  set.  88.  He  was  didin- 
guifhed  for  grace,  and  Iketched  mod  happily  from  antique 
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painter  to  feveral  of  the  Englifh  nobility, 
whofe  portraits  he  drew. 

James  II.  was  poffelfed  of  a collection  at 
Whitehall,  amounting  to  1247,  moft  of 
which  were  deflroyed  by  fire,  in  1 697,  and 
amongfl  them  twenty-three  were  by  Titian  ; 
others  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Tmtoret,  and 
many  by  the  Flemifh  mailers.  There  were 
portraits  by  the  Olivers,  Vandyck,  Lely,  and 
other  painters,  who  were  employed  after  the 
refloration.  There  were  likewife  many  por- 
traits of  painters  by  themfelves. 

The  pictures  and  drawings  which  Sir  P. 
Lely  had  collected,  were  lo  valuable,  as  to 
produce  26,000/.  when  difpofed  of  by  auc- 
tion. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  began  the 
collection  at  Blenheim.  Rubens  was  his  fa- 
vourite artill,  by  whofe  pencil  he  had  pro- 
cured no  lefs  than  thirteen  capital  pictures. 
In  Ireland,  before  their  difperfion,  the  firft 
made  and  the  finefi  affcmblage  of  foreign 

ftatues.  As  his  fiifi:  fubjedts  were  principally  Madonnas, 
his  envious  contemporaries  ftyled  him,  “ Carluccio  delie 
Madonnine.” 
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paintings,  was  that  of  the  attainted  duke  of 
Ormond. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Devon- 
shire and  Bedford11  houfes  were  adorned 
with  pictures  by  their  noble  mailers.  That 
Auguftan  age  in  England,  was  not  only  fig- 
nalized  by  literature,  but  a love  of  the  arts, 
in  fome  eminent  individuals. 

At  Chifwick,  Lord  Burlington  placed  fome 
works  of  merit;  particularly  portraits  by  Ve- 
Jafques,  the  Twelfth  Night  by  Jordaens,  and 
the  Belifarius,  long  faid  to  be  by  Vandyck, 
but  decidedly  by  Morillio ; Rembrant  in  his 
painting  room,  by  Gerard  Douw,  is  one  of  his 
bell:  performances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  with  pre- 
cifion  the  date  of  the  firft  forming  of  collec- 
tions, or  the  acquilltion  of  any  fingle  cele- 
brated picture,  in  the  palaces  of  our  nobility. 
But  a talk,  to  which  I confefs  myfelf  incom- 


k At  the  fate  of  Bedford-houfe,  previoufly  to  its  being 
taken  clown,  in  j8oo,  Thornhill’s  Cartoons  produced 
472/.  I ox.  RafFaelle’s  St.  John  preaching,  99/.  ijjx. 
Archduke  Leopold’s  Gallery  by  Teniers,  220/.  lox.  Four 
battle  pieces  by  Caflanovi,  63/.  iox.  Cattle  by  Cuyp, 
a 10/. 
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petcnt,  would  be  to  place,  them  in  a fcale'  of 
comparifon  with  each  other.  The  national 
tafte  has  not  only  been  greatly  improved 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
reign  ; but  fuch  has  been  the  influx  of  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Italian  fchools,  efpe- 
cially  that  occafioned  by  the  diftraCted  ftate 
of  the  Continent,  that  the  collections,  at  firlt 
fo  highly  eftimated,  are  deprived  of  their  for- 
mer celebrity.  Individual  pictures  long  praif- 
ed  as  originals,  mult  now  “ hide  their  dimi- 
nifhed  heads”  before  the  originals  themfelves, 
which  have  been  alienated  from  foreign  pa- 
laces, and  have  found  their  way  into  this 
kingdom.  Formerly,  the  artitts  in  Italy  made 
the  copying  various  ftyles  of  painting  a molt 
lucrative  employment,  which  our  country- 
men, in  their  ardour  for  acquifitions  in  vertu, 
were  better  qualified  to  encourage  than  to 
detcCt '. 

1 A noted  collector  in  the  reign  of  George  It.  confulted 
Richardfon  the  painter  relpedting  a pidture  which  he  had 
purebafed  for  a Guido.  “ There  is  (faid  he)  little  Hugh 
Howard,  who  fays  it  is  a copy  ; the  next  time  he  fays  fo, 
I will  certainly  knock  him  down  ; now,  pray,  Mr  Richard- 
fon, favour  me  with  your  candid  opinion ! ! ! 
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To  this  general  obfervation,  however,  there 
were  many  illuftrious  exceptions.  The  Hough- 
ton collection,  the  removal  of  which  can 
never  be  fufficiently  regretted,  confifted  of 
genuine  pictures.  No  expence  was  withheld, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  m,  one  of  the  bell 
connoiffeurs  of  his  day,  aflifted  Lord  Orford 
in  making  fo  perfect  a felcction  ". 

Lord  Leiceller,  at  Holkham,  made  fome 
refpectable  acquifitions  in  paintings ; a “ Re- 
turn 


m T1  ie  firfl:  work  his  fon,  Mr.  H.  Walpole,  published 
was  “ Ancles  Walpolianaa,”  with  a catalogue  raifonee  of 
the  pidfures.  The  whole  collection  contained  232, 
which  were  valued  at  40,555/.  but  for  which  George, 
earl  of  Orford,  who  fold  them  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
received  only  36,000/.  Mr.  Walpole  obferved,  “ that 
the  nobleft  fchool  of  painting  which  this  kingdom  ever 
beheld  was  tranfported  almoff  out  of  the  fight  of  Europe.” 
The  late  J.  Wilkes,  and  G.  Steevens,  the  commentator 
on  Shakfpeare,  had  each  of  them  a copy  of  the  “ Aides 
Walpolianaa,”  with  the  valuation  of  the  pidtures.  I have 
noted  a few  of  the  molt  remarkable.  Vandyck’s  Holy 
Family,  1600/.  RatFaelle’s  Dodtors,  3500/.  Ruben’s 
Magdalene  at  Chrift’s  feet,  1600/.  Landfcape,  N.  Pouf- 
fin,  900/.  Ruben’s  Family  by  Jordaens,  400/.  Flower 
pieces  by  Van  Huyffum,  two  at  1200/. 

n Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  at  Narford  in  Norfolk,  formed 
a very  curious  cabinet  of  earthen  ware,  finilhed  with  Ara- 
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turn  from  Egypt,”  by  Rubens,  which  is  a 
repetition  of  one  at  Blenheim ; “ Jofeph 
and  Potiphar’s  wife,”  Guido ; “ Magdalene 
in  a Cave,”  Parmegiano — the  pallid  counte- 
nance of  a “ Religeufe,”  that  fervour  of  de- 
votion, “ the  wrapt  foul  fitting  in  the  eyes,” 
are  here  exprefled  by  a perfection  of  art  fel- 
dom  to  be  found ; “ Polyphemus  and  Ga- 
latea,” from  Ovid ; Ann.  Caracci,  in  frefco. 
It  was  purchafed  from  the  Barbarini  palace, 
of  which  it  was  an  eminent  ornament.  “ The 
Florentines,  whilft  bathing  in  the  Arno, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Pifans.” 
This  moft  curious  picture  was  defigned  by 
Michelagnuolo,  and  painted  by  Vafari  as  a 
prefent  to  Francis  I.  Its  identity  was  difco- 
vcred  by  Mr.  Fufeli,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
life  of  M.  Agnuolo,  from  whence  it  is  quoted 
in  Seward’s  Anecdotes.  “ The  duke  D’Arem- 
burg,”  Vandyck;  one  of  his  fineft  pictures. 


befques,  &c.  after  defigns  of  Raffaelle,  or  Giovanni  da 
Udino,  his  pupil.  Raffaelle  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a potter,  and  to  gain  her  affe&ion  condefcended  to  paint 
her  father’s  earthen  ware.  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  firft  (bow- 
ed his  genius  by  painting  the  gallipots  of  the  apothecary  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed. 
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a repetition  of  which  is  in  Spain.  M.  De 
Calonne  had  the  duchefs  and  her  fon,  dated 
1634. 

The  principal  collectors,  during  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  II.  were  Dr.  Mead ; Sir 
Luke  Schaub ; Sir  Paul  Methuen ; Sir  Gre- 
gory Page ; Mr.  Child,  and  Mr..  Hoare,  the 
bankers;  Field- marfhal  Wade;  General  Guife; 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales0;  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Thefe  pictures,  confiderable  in 
value  and  number,  not  unfrequently  changed 
their  poiTefTors  ; and  one  collection  was  form- 
ed upon  the  wrecks  of  another.  How  olten 
they  have  been  transferred,  and  what  accef- 
fion  or  diminution  of  price  fuch  removals 
have  occafioncd,  would  compofe  a volume  of 
well  authenticated  anecdotes.  Declining  any 


* Mr  Bagno!  of  Roehampton  formed  his  R.  Highncfs’s 
collection.  Thofe  at  Norfolk-houfe  were  brought  from 
Italy,  at  a princely  expenditure.  Dr.  Mead’s  pictures  fold 
for  3417 /.  1 :r.  and  Sir  L.  Schaub’s,  in  1758,  7784 /.  5^. 
Sir  G.  Page’s  confided  chiefly  of  the  Flemifli  School. 
The  Van  Huyffum’s  were  taken  to  Paris.  The  twelve 
Cartoons  by  Luca  Giordano,  of  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche,  were  purchafed  by  Mr.  Wed  for  the  king,  for 
1200/.  The  remainder  were  bought  by  private  contrail 
by  three  perfons  for  7000/,  There  were  21 9 pictures. 
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particular  enumeration  or  criticifm,  let  me 
only  advert  incidentally  to  a few  of  the  bed 
works  of  the  great  mailers  in  England,  as 
they  occur  to  my  memory. 

Of  thofe  attributed  to  the  “ divine  Raf- 
faelle,”  there  are  few  of  our  colletdions  which 
does  not  boall  one  which,  in  fadt,  does  not 
belong  even  to  his  word  fcholar.  Lord  Orford’s 
“ Confultation  of  the  Doclors  of  the  Church,” 
undoubtedly  his  work,  is  no  longer  in  this 
country.  The  Holy  Family  at  Okeover,  and 
another  belonging  to  Mr.  Purling,  London, 
have  the  moil  general  fuffrage  for  originality 
among  the  connoid'eurs  ; yet  not  without  dif- 
fentients.  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  has  purchafed  a 
genuine  portrait  by  him,  of  cardinal  Bihiena, 
lately  brought  from  Rome,  which  has  no 
equal,  yet  imported  p. 

At  Rainham,  Lord  Townlliend’s  Belifarius 


p RafFaelle’s  moll  celebrated  work  “ the  Transfigura- 
tion,” was  fiolen  by  the  French  from  the  church  of  the 
Montorio,  at  Rome,  and  afterward  funk  at  fea.  At  Ken- 
1'ingtoo  is  a drawing  in  black  chalk  by  Cafanova,  of  the 
fize  of  the  original,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve.  At  Badmin- 
ton is  a Cartoon  of  the  lower  part.  An  excellent  copv, 
faid  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano,  has  been  lately  given  to 
Dulwich  college. 
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is  the  flneft  work  of  Salvator  Rofa,  which  has 
reached  us.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  has  a fa- 
tirical  piddure,  rcprefenting  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe,  by  emblematical  beafts,  for 
which  he  was  banilhed  from  Rome  with  dis- 
grace q. 

The  mod;  perfect  picture,  by  Spagnoulet,  is 
in  the  chapel  of  Wardour  caftle.  So  fre- 
quently has  the  Cornaro  family,  by  Titian,  at 
Northumberland-houfe,  been  retouched,  that 
it  muff  now  wave  all  claim,  as  the  fuperior 
of  that  mailer’s  works  in  England.  Not  only 
of  Lord  Exeter’s  “ Salvator  Mundi,”  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  but  of  his  “ Death  of  Seneca,”  by 
Luca  Giordano,  there  are  repetitions  of  near- 
ly equal  pretenfions,  at  Mr.  Methuen’s,  at 
Corfham,  and  Sir  L.  Blackwell’s,  at  Eafton, 
in  Norfolk. 

By  his  prefent  majelty,  jultly  diflinguifhed 
for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts,  the 
collection  now  at  Buckingham-houfe,  origi- 
nally began  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
has  been  increafed  to  its  prefent  excellence. 


*3  See  Dom.  Bernardo  Domenici’s  Livesof  the  Neapo- 
litan Painters. 
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The  other  collections  are  at  Kenfington% 
Hampton  Court,  Windfor,  and  Kew.  There 
are  fome  capital  works  by  two  Italian  painters 
of  great  merit,  who  have  vifited  England ; 
Canaletti’s  Views  of  London,  and  feveral 
landfcapes  by  Francefco  Zuchareili,  of  Lucca, 
who  had  been  twice  in  this  kingdom  before 
the  year  1771.  His  beft  pictures  are  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  others  fomewhat  infe- 
rior at  Windfor,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley’s,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight.  At  the  Queen’s  lodge, 
Windfor;  is  the  interior  of  the  Medici  gallery 
at  Florence,  by  ZofFanii,  another  moll  inge- 
nious Italian  artift,  whofe  labours  were  not 
fufficiently  rewarded  to  detain  him  in  this 
country,  which  he  left  for  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Incited  by  the  prevalent  example  of  their 
fovereign,  feveral  of  the  nobility  have  engag- 
ed in  the  purfuit  of  this  branch  of  vertu,  with 
a competition  both  of  tafte  and  expence,  and 
the  additions  they  have  made,  or  the  collec- 
tions they  have  formed,  have  eclipfed  all  that 
had  been  done  by  their  predeceffors. 


r Catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Kenfington,  dated  1697. 
MSS.  Mufeum  7025.  x8. 
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The  late  Earl  of  Bute  procured  fome  ex- 
quifite  fpecimens  of  the  Flemifh  fchool,  now 
at  Luton,  particularly  a Featt  by  Van  Harp. 
Lord  Grofvenor,  Lord  Radnor  at  Longford 
cattle,  the  Duke  of  Newcattle  at  Clumber  in 
Nottinghamlhire,  Lord  Egremont,  Lord  Har- 
court  at  Nuneham,  Lord  Scarfdale  at  Ked- 
dleftone,  and  Lord  Afhburnham  and  Mr. 
Agar,  are  well  known  to  have  extenfive  and 
richly  furnithed  galleries'.  In  point  of  extent 
only,  the  laft  mentioned  but  one,  muft  yield 
a fuperiority,  which  it  potTefTes  in  every  other 
refpeCt.  In  the  whole  not  more  than  twenty 
pictures  are  included.  Each  of  them  is  in  the 
great  ttyle  of  the  matter,  efpecially  thofe  by 
Salvator  Rofa,  and  two  of  Bacchanals  by 
Nicholo  Pouffin.  There  are  many  other  col- 
lections in  London,  and  the  country  refi- 
dences  of  the  nobility,  highly  deferving  any 
notice  I could  take  of  them;  and  it  mutt  be 
acknowledged,  that  where  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  refpeCtive 

s Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  interefling  volumes  on  the  fcience 
of  pidturefque  beauty,  has  given  a critique  upon  moll  of  the 
colledlions  of  painting  which  occurred  on  his  tours,  and 
approved  himfelf  an  equal  judge  of  nature  and  of  art. 
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merits  has  not  occurred,  the  charge  of  an  in- 
vidious omiffion  will  be  fuperfeded. 

Of  private  gentlemen'  few  collections  ex- 
ceed thofe  of  Mr.  Aufrereu,  Mr.  Angerftein, 
and  Mr.  Beckford  at  Fonthill.  A part  only 
of  that  made  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Amflerdarrt 
has  been  brought  by  him  to  London.  He 
has  the  “ woman  taken  in  adultery”  and  a 
“ Landfcapc  of  the  Deluge”  by  Rubens;  ano- 
ther by  Salvator  Rofa;  a Magdalene  by  Guido ; 
and  a molt  choice  cabinet  of  Flemifh  pictures 

; Mr.  Jennens,  of  Ormond  Street,  Weftminfter,  had  a 
numerous  collection,  now  difpofed  of. 

“ Mr.  Aufrere,  at  Chelfea,  has  about  150  pictures,  of 
which  the  molt  remarkable  are  the  feven  works  of  mercy 
by  Sebaftian  Bourdone;  fix,  by  the  Pouflins;  a ripofo  by 
Albano;  and  the  marriage  cf  St.  Catharine  by  Correggio 
and  Parnegiano ; mater  dolorofa  and  a boy  playing  on  a 
lute,  by  Guido,  No.  Mr.  Angerftein,  is  poflefted  of  the 
“ RcfurreCtion  of  Lazarus”  by  Sebaftian  del  Piombo,  and  the 
outlines  by  Michelagnuolo,  from  the  Orleans  collection, 
for  which  lie  gave  3500/.  He  has  likewife  the  fineft  cattle 
piece  by  Cuyp  in  England,  and  St.  Ambrofe  refufing  the 
facrament  to  the  Emperour  l heodoiius  by  Rubens  or 
Vandyke,  which  he  purchafed  ot  Mr,  Elwyn  for  1300/. 

Mr.  Beckford  has  given  6000/.  for  the  two  famous  land- 
lcapes  by  C.  Loraine,  which  were  efteemed  the  firft  in 
Rome,  when  in  the  Altieri  palace.  See  Yafi,  &cc. 
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exquifitely  finifhed,  by  Van  Huyfium,  Weenix, 
Gerard  Dow,  and  V anderwerff. 

The  fame  circumftances,  which  have  oc- 
cafioned  their  removal  to  England,  have  led 
to  our  pofieffion  of  the  Orleans  collection  by  a 
purchafe,  which  reflects  infinite  credit  upon 
the  fpirit  and  tafiie  of  thofe  noblemen  who 
undertook  it.  That  fumptuous  aflemblage  of 
pictures  is  well  known  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  his  minifter  car- 
dinal Richlieu,  and  its  difperfion  to  his  late 
degenerate  fucceflor.  The  laft  duke  mort- 
gaged them  to  Walquier  of  Brufi'els  and  M. 
la  Borde,  of  whom  they  were  jointly  pur- 
chafed  for  43,500/.  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  Earl  of  Carlille,  and  Lord  Gower, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bryan,  in  1 796. 
After  having  been  publicly  exhibited,  they 
were  difpofed  of,  in  1799,  by  private  contra#; 
and  the  remainder  by  auction,  in  the  next 
year.  The  whole  contained  296  pictures, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  noble  adventurers  were 
indemnified,  befide  their  retention  of  fome  of 
the  fineft  of  them,  without  price.  Every  true 
virtuofo  will  rejoice  in  this  event,  which  will 
teconcile  him  to  the  lofs  of  Houghton  collec- 
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tion,  and  place  this  nation  high  amonglt  the' 
patrons  of  the  arts*. 

In  order  to  afeertain  how  greatly  many 
private  collections  muft  have  been  enriched 
within  thefe  few  years,  in  faCt  fince  England 
has  been  known  on  the  continent  as  offering 
the  moft  liberal  prices  ever  given  for  pictures, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  advert  only  to  a few 
collections,  which  a prince  might  have  envied, 
and  which  have  been  difmembered  by  public 
auction. 

M.  Defenfans  prefented  an  exhibition  for 
fale,  in  which  many  capital  pictures  were 
eclipfed  by  the  landfcape  by  Claude  Loraine, 
of  the  proceffion  of  St.  Urfula,  and  the  eleven 
thoufand  virgins  L In  1795  the  pictures  col- 
lected by  M.  De  Calonne,  Baron  Nagel,  and 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  v/ere  difpofed  of  in  a II- 


* The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  has  fome  of  the  moll  capi- 
tal by  Titian  and  Giulio  Romano  ; Lord  Carlifle,  Raffa- 
elle’s  Holy  Family,  the  dead  Chrift  with  the  four  Marys 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  Titian’s  Venus;  and  Lord 
Gower,  the  “ noli  me  tangere”  by  Agoflino  Caracci,  and 
Pouffin’s  feven  facraments,  amongft  others. 

y Claude  Loraine’s  Liber  Veritatis,  a collection  of  his 
own  fketehes,  confuting  of  more  than  300  deligns,  in  none 
of  which  are  more  than  three  fingle  trees. 
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mllar  manner.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  former  fale,  fuperintended 
another  in  1798,  in  which  were  feveral  of  the 
moll  celebrated  works  of  Rubens2.  About 
the  fame  time  Mr.  Greaves  brought  from 
Rome  a very  choice  feleftion,  in  which  the 
Lombard  mailers  were  predominant,  and 
chiefly  Guercinoa,  whole  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters, for  character  and  colouring,  is  exceeded 
by  no  performance  of  that  very  interefting 
mailer. 

Thefe  circumllances  are  mentioned  without 
the  power  of  particularifing  the  prefent  pro- 
prietors of  thofe  pictures  which,  during  their 
public  exhibition,  attracted  the  popular  ap- 
plaufe,  but  in  confirmation  of  my  aflertion, 
that  England,  by  fuch  acquifitions,  is  become 
a fchool  of  painting  rivalled  only  by  Italyb 

herfelf. 

2 Ceres  and  Pomona ; Portrait  of  3 Canon  of  Cologn  ; 

O 7 

another  of  Govartius ; Diana  and  Satyrs ; Mars,  Venus,  and 
Cupid;  the  Death  of  Adonis;  the  laft  mentioned  was 
bought  in  at  1300/. 

a Seven  pictures  and  five  fketches  by  Guercino, 

b To  detail  the  collections  in  the  palaces  at  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and  Bologna,  or  even  to  notice  the  belt  pictures, 
would  require  volumes.  The  Italians  are  famous  for 
their  Cicerone  books,  in  which  they  are  all  enumerated 
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herfelf.  Of  the  great  German  collodions  at 
Vienna,  DulTeldorf,  and  Drefden,  the  point  of 
advantage,  is  rather  in  number  than  in  ex- 
cellencec. 

The 

and  criticifed.  The  Medici  Gallery  at  Florence  contains 
between  five  and  fix  hundred  pidtures,  exclufive  of  the  por- 
traits of  painters  by  themfelves,  began  to  be  colledted  by 
cardinal  Leopold  de  Medici,  amounting  to  340.  Seventy- 
two  frames  contain  605  portraits  in  miniature  by  eminent 
mailers.  There  are  hkewife  300  volumes  of  original  de- 
figns  from  the  13th  to  the  1 8th  century,  from  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  to  Mengs  and  Battoni.  Many  of  the  bell  of 
them  have  been  etched  by  Stefano  Mulinari. 

« The  imperial  colledtion  at  Vienna  by  Charles  IV.  the 
colledtion  at  Prague  taken  to  Vienna  in  1657;  that  of 
Stahlbourg  in  1728,  and  the  whole  joined  to  prince  Eu. 
gene’s  in  the  Belvidere  palace,  in  all  being  nearly  1300 
pidtures.  There  are  5 M.  Angelo,  3 Ann.  Caracci,  1 Lud- 
Caracci,  1 Agoftino  Caracci,  26  Vandyke,  45  Rubens, 
34  Albert  Durer,  5 Guercino,  9 Guido,  7 Snyder, 
9 Rembrandt,  49  Titian,  and  19  by  Teniers,  which  are 
the  finefl:  in  the  world.  Mechel  Catalogue,  &c.  8vo.  1784. 

The  DulTeldorf  Gallery  of  pidtures  is  now  removed  to 
Munich,  originally  colledted  by  John  William,  eledtor  of 
the  Rhine,  in  1710,  and  contains  358  pidtures.  There  are 
forty-fix  by  Rubens  and  tw7enty-two  by  Vandyke.  Of 
Rubens  there  is  his  own  portrait  with  the  chain  given  him 
by  king  Charles  I.  and  another  as  St.  Sebaftian.  His  molt 
celebrated  pidtures  in  the  Dufteldorf  Gallery  are  the  Battle 
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The  Englifh  fchool  of  painting  muft  ac- 
knowledge Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  as  its  great 
founder,  under  royal  aufpices,  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Academy.  The  pure  precepts 
which  he  laid  down  in  his  annual  orations 
were  exemplified  in  his  own  works.  His 
critique  on  thofe  of  Raffaelle  and  Michelag- 
nuolo  is  a mafterpiece  of  difcrimination,  and 
the  moft  fcientific  of  many  difcuffions  which 
we  find  in  his  literary  works,  to  which  Mengs 
has  produced  nothing  equal,  in  his  effays  on 
painting.  Sir  Jofliua’s  moft  famous  paintings 
are,  1 . Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
which  he  finifhed  for  the  late  Lord  Halifax, 
and  is  now  Mr.  Angerftein’s ; who  has  like- 
wile  his  “ Venus.”  2.  The  “ Ugolino  in  pri- 
fon,”  the  Duke  of  Dorfet’s,  in  which  he  has 
imitated  Michclagnuolo  in  his  “ tcrribil  via,” 
as  Agoft.  Caracci  called  it  in  his  fonnet  on 


of  the  Amazons ; Samfon  and  Dalilah^  Chrift  and  four 
penitents;  Rubens  with  his  firft  wife  j the  fall  of  the  damn- 
ed, and  the  triumph  of  Silenus.  The  “ taking  down 
from  the  crofs,”  his  chef  d’ceuvre,  at  Antwerp,  has  been 
lately  dellroyed  by  predatory  and  injudicious  removal.  En- 
gravings of  the  Dufleldorf  collection  were  publiflied  by 
Figage  in  1778. 
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painting.  It  is  Sir  JofhuaV  triumph  in  the  art. 
3.  The  “Nativity”  for  the  window  atNewCol- 
legc,  the  Duke  of  Rutland’s.  4.  “ Infant  Her- 
cules,” painted  for  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  in 
which  the  figure  of  Tirefias  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Johnfon.  5.  “ The  death  of  cardinal  Beaufort” 
for  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  which  are  unit- 
ed the  local  colouring  of  Titian  with  the  chia- 
rofeuro  of  Rembrandt.  6.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
“ Tragic  mufe,”  which  belonged  to  Monf.  de 
Calonne,  now  Mr.  VV.  Smith’s,  7.  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Billington,  which  was  fold  at  Bryant’s 
fale  in  1798  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  500 
guineas.  8.  “ Robin  Goodfellow”  for  the 
Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  a playful  Ryle,  has 
uncommon  originality.  9.  “ Cymon  and  Iphi- 
gene,”  Lord  Inchiquin’s,  is  equally  charadter- 
iftic.  10.  “ Holy  family,”  Lord  Gwydcr’s, 
which  difplays  a novel  and  beautiful  manner 
of  treating  that  very  frequent  fubjedt. 

To  fpeak  generally  of  the  Englifh  fchool, 
their  colouring  is  lefs  glaring,  than  that  of 

d Sir  Jolliua’s  veneration  for  Michelagnuolo  was  en- 
thufiaftic.  His  feal  was  a head  of  the  great  painter.  In 
one  of  his  difeourfes  he  exclaims,  “ I defire  that  the  laft 
words  I fhould  pronounce  in  this  academy,  fhould  be 
Michelagnuolo  ! Michelagnuolo  ! ! !” 
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the  Flemifh  and  Venetian  mailers.  Their 
talents  are  more  admirable  in  portrait  than 
hiftory,  particularly  in  thofe  of  females.  In 
the  pictures  of  French  women  painted  by 
French  men,  there  is  ufually  a forced  .fmilc,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  forehead  do  not  partici- 
pate. In  thofe  by  Englifh  artifts,  there  is  a 
natural  expreffion  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
indicates  the  character  of  the  individual. 

Perhaps,  it  might  be  difficult  to  affign  to 
the  Englifh  fchool,  as  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  any  perfect  diferimination;  as  each 
painter  either  implicitly  follows  his  own  ge- 
nius, or  attaches  himlelf  to  that  particular 
manner  of  the  foreign  fchools  which  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  his  own  ideas  of  excel- 
lence. But  there  are  other  public  exhibitions, 
in  which  the  belt  painters  of  the  age  have  ex- 
erted a fuccefsful  competition.  Alderman 
Boydell’s  Shakefpeare  Gallery ; Macklin’s  Gal- 
lery of  fubjebts  taken  from  the  Englifh  poets; 
Bowyer’s  Gallery  of  thofe  illuftrative  of  Eng- 
lifh hiftory;  and  Fufeli’s,  from  Milton,  all  by 
his  own  pencil,  are  very  honourable  teftimo- 
nics  of  the  fpirit  of  private  individuals  in  the 
caufe  of  the  arts;  and  would  have  been  no 
lefs  fo,  in  more  profperous  times,  of  the  public 
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patronage  of  the  Englifn  nation.  Mr.  Fufdi’s 
boundlefs  imagination  has  attempted,  with 
furprifing  effect,  to  embody  feveral  metaphy- 
sical ideas,  which  occur  in  the  Paradife  Loff. 
He  has  gained  a free  and  uncontrolled  ad- 
miffion  into  the  richeft  regions  of  fancy;  but 
appears  not  to  be  folicitous  about  how  few  of 
his  fpeeffators  can  partially  follow  him  there, 
or  how  many  of  them  are  utterly  excluded. 
Pie  paints  only  for  learned  eyes;  and  is  fo 
decidedly  a mannerift,  that  artifts  of  the  next 
century  will  have  a new  ffyle  to  criticife  or 
imitate  called  the  “ Fufilcfque.” 

To  the  prefent  prelident  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, the  Englilh  fchool  muff  avow  many 
obligations  for  his  excellence,  in  fcriptural 
and  hiftorical  fubjeeffs.  The  proud  walls  of 
Windfor  are  appropriately  decorated  with  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which 
is  his  grand  work,  both  in  point  of  compofi- 
tion,  corrcffnefs,  and  fin  idling.  He  is  faid  to 
prefer  “ the  Death  of  the  Stag,  ’ founded  on  an 
i icident  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  third, 
king  of  Scots,  to  any  of  his  own  performan- 
ces. Colin  Fitz  Gerald  is  the  hero,  and  it  was 
painted  for  Eord  Perth.  The  Death  of  Ge- 
neral W olfe,  and  the  Battles  of  La  Hogue  and 
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the  Boyne,  are  in  the  poffcffion  of  Lord  Gro f- 
vcnor.  His  altar  pictures  and  cartoons  for 
■windows  are  numerous,  and  of  fo  near  an 
approximation  to  each  other  in  refpedt  to 
excellence  of  drawing,  that  we  know  not 
which  to  prefer'. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  lafr  twenty  years,  fome 
of  the  moll  able  artifts  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced have  flourifhed  and  died.  The  great 
landfcape  painters  of  Italy  have  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeded the  Smiths  of  Chiccffer,  Gainlborough, 
and  Wilfon,  in  truth  and  nature,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  native  fcencry.  It  would  be 
little  lefs  than  injuftice  to  Wilfon’s  fame  not 
to  mention,  even  thus  curforily,  his  “ Phae- 
ton,” “ Niobe,”  and  “ Cicero  at  his  villa,” 
which  laft  rivals  even  Claude  himfelf.  The 
“ Cicero,”  and  a repetition  of  it,  are  in  the  pol- 
feffion  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont  and  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne. 

Mortimer,  who  died  prematurely,  in  the 
freedom  of  his  pencil  and  the  lavage  air  of  his 
banditti,  his  favourite  fubjedl,  approached 
nearly  to  the  boldeft  efforts  of  Salvator  Rofa. 

e Annibale  Caracci  ufed  to  fay  to  his  fcholars,  “ Bon 
contorno  ! mattone  ne!  mezzo." 
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Of  living  artifts  I decline  fpeaking,  with 
the  exception  of  thofe  whofe  eminence,  as 
men  of  genius,  has  placed  them  beyond  com- 
petition. In  the  works  of  Northcote,  Opie, 
and  Lawrence  we  hail  the  continuance  of 
an  Engli fn  fchool,  and  the  happy  application 
of  thofe  claffical  precepts  which  its  founder. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  delivered  with  fo  much  dig- 
nity and  effect.  The  principles  of  the  art 
are  exemplified  in  their  works,  and  genius, 
fo  directed,  will  reach  a degree  of  perfection 
which  the  modem  fchools  of  painting  in 
Europe  will  afpire  to,  with  unfuccefsful  emu- 
lation. 

I now  clofe  thefe  fketches,  for  fuch  only 
they  are,  and  from  many  caufes,  neceffarily 
lefs  complete  than  I could  wifh  them,  by  de- 
claring, that  were  the  plan  approved  of  by  a 
candid  public,  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
and  correcting  it,  would  excite  my  ambition 
to  merit  their  indulgence. 

f Lawrence’s  coloffal  figures  of  “ Satan  and  Beelzebub,” 
fron>  Milton,  now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  ; “ Mr.  Kem- 
ble as  Coriolanus,”  Sir  R.  Worfley’s ; and  as  “ Rolla  in 
Pizarro,”  have  gained  unanimous  admiration. 


THE  END. 
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